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CONTENTS PREFATORY NOTH 


Pur Paittiriva-Brahmana deals with the full- 

> moon and new-moon sacrifices in four Prapatha- 

Rie wart of the Eetar in the full mneon and ie kas of the Third Kanda, namely 3.2, 3.3, 3.5, 
and 3.7. | have published the translation of the 


Prefatory note 


\bbreviations 


sacrifices 
Ee a ee re en ee rer ge eeeeee: first and second of these four Prapathakas in Vol. 
isabout to recite the kindling verses ; 101 and Vol. 103 of the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and now | am_ pub- 
A a lishing the third one, i.e. 3.5. This Prapathaka 


recited the kindling verses ; contains the formulas and stanzas which the 


The kindling Verses 


Che formulas recited by the Hotar before Hotar should recite at those sacrifices. It is 


tive prayajas (fore-offerings ; remarkable that these formulas and stanzas are 


The yajvdas olfering-verses) recited b th found in the Pait.-Br.. while the bradhmanas 
Hotar for the five prayajas } ritual and theological explanations) referring to 


Phe puro ‘nuvdkyds (invitation-verses) and the some of them are to be found 1-ot in the Tait.-Br. 
ores 
<= ‘ 


al 
vajyas (offering-verses) recited by the Hotar but in the Taittiriva-Samhita (TS. 2.5.7-11; 
for the two ajyvabhdeas the two butter por ) 6.7 10). 
tions ° 1 ° 
Just as in the case of my other translations of 
, the Tait.-Br., ranslation o is Prapathak: 
dic. Shite Tor te elarciad dlntiens sab fo t Pait.-I r., my tran lation of this Pr ipath ika 
the oblation to Agni Svistakrt Is accompanied by an accented transliteration of 


the text. It is the text of the AnandaSrama 


The puro ‘nuvdkyds and the ydéjyvdas recited by 


1. The formulas muttered by the Hotar before ; 3 : 
the calling of thc 144.—2. The seven formulas Series, and the numbers enclosed in brackets in 
which are to be recited by him for the calling the transliterated text, [1], [2}, [3], ete., cor- 


of the 1a respond to the numbers which are inserted in the 


The formulas which the Hotar should recite as text of the Indian edition: they indicate the sub- 


ajyds for the three anuydjas (after-otlerings ‘es - . 
ee PM ee ee ee ee divisions of each chapter (anuvdka). Only in a 


> te s i ) ( . » th : * : : : 
The formulas which are to be re ited by the few cases have | corrected an evident misprint 
Hotar after the anuydjas, and which constitute 


, or ventured a conjecture. In some cases, the 
the suktavdka 


punctuation of the text of the formulas in the 
sell etki ii tok Sia incon ony Ves Water alton Tait.-Br. is different from the punctuation of the 
che sikimata text of the same formulas in the Reveda and the 
Pe an tiariaina suds. vie PRAtAr cluuldireéioe os Sankhayvana-Srautasttra. I have maintained 
puro ‘nuvakyas and as yajyds for the patni- the punctuation of the text of the Tait.-Br. 


The formulas which constitute the sanryuvdka, 


samyajas The reader will find a summary of the rites of 


1. The formulas which are to be muttered by the full-moon and new-moon sacrifices, accord- 
the Hotar before the « alling of the ida 2. The 


ing to Apastamba, in the introduction to my 
seven formulas which are to be recited by him ° 
/ 


for the calling of the 2aé at the ida ceremony translation of Tait.-Br. 3.2 (Proc. Amer. Philos. 
that concludes the patnisamydjas 10: 30c. POF: 217). 
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2 PAU] 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ap. Apastamba-Srautastitra. 
RV. Reveda-Samhita. 
Pait.-Br Taittiriva-Brahmana. 


eS: Taittiriyva-Samhita, 


Sat.-Br. Satapatha-Brahmana. 
Sankh.-Sr Sankhayana-Srautasitra. 
\V. \tharvaveda-Samhita. 


w 
wn 
at 


satyam prapadye, rtam prapadye, amftam 
prapadye, prajapateh privam tantivam anartam 
prapadye.-idam aham_ panficadaséna_ vajrena 
dvisantam bhratrvvam Avakramami, yO ‘sman 
dvésti, vam ca'vayam dvismah. 


stivah.—-him [1 


bhar bhiivah 


[This chapter contains the formulas which the 
Hotar, when he 


verses, 


is about to recite the kindling 
while he walks, between the 
Ahavaniya fire place and the utkara,' towards his 
seat, which ts situated north of the left hip of the 


vedi.2 Cf. Ap. 24.11.2 


mutters 


(The Hotar should muttet “To Truth I go; 
to Divine Order I go; to Immortality | go; to the 

Here, 
by means of the hiteentold, thunderbolt (i.e. by 
means of the fifteen kindling 


dear unharmed body of Prajapati | go 

cTses | overcome 

the hostile rival who hates us and whom we hate 
Earth! Atmosphere! Heaven! Him! 


pra vo vaja abhidyavah, havismanto ghrtacyva, 
devan sumnavuih 
grnand havyadatave, ni 


jigati vagna Ayahi vitaye, 


héta sacsi barhisi. 


tam tva samidbhir angirah, ghrténa vardhaya- 


masi, brhac choca yvavisthya.-s4 nah prthtih 


, ‘ Y - ‘= . s 
sravavvam [1 ], Accha deva vivasasi, brhad agne 


suvirvam.—1dé ‘nyo namasyas tirah, tamamsi 


darSatah, (corr.: idényo namasyah, tirds tamam- 


si darsatah,) sam agnir idhvate vfsa.— vfso 


agnih samidhvyate, 
havismanta idate. 


asvo na devavahanah, tam 
visanam tva vaydm vrsan, 
vfsanah samidhimahi [ 2 ], agne didyatam brhat. 

agnim ditam vrnimahe, hétaram  viSvave- 
samidhya- 


agnih pavaka idyah, SociskeSas 


dasam, sukratum. 


asva yajnasva 


mano adhvaré, 


The utkara 
side of the 


is the heap of rubbish that lies on the north 


sacrificial ground 


Phe ved? or sacrificial bed is a spot of ground excavated 


two. three, or four 1 iwhes deep ind covered with sacrificial 


grass 


EMILE Di 


VONT PROC, AMER. PHIL, S0¢ 
tam imahe. samiddho agna @ahuta, devan 

° z_ , k : 
vaksi svadhvara, tvam hi havyavdd asi. 


Ajuhota duvasyata, agnim pravaty adhvaré, vrni- 
dhvam havyavahanam.—tvam varuna utd mitré 
agne, tvam vardhanti matibhir vasisthah, tvé 
vasu susanandani santu, yivam pata svastibhih 
sada nah [3 


(This chapter contains the kindling verses 
which are to be recited by the Hotar, i.e. 1. the 
eleven usual kindling verses (RV. . . 
6.16.10—12; 3.27.13-15; 1.12.1; 3.27.4; 5.28.5-6 
which are said to amount to fifteen because the 
first and the last one are to be recited three times: 
2. the verse tvdm varuna uta mitré etc. (RV. 
7.12.3), which is to be recited as last kindling 
verse if the Sacrificer belongs to the family of the 
Vasisthas or: he ws a A 


24.11.15. ] 


Ksatriva. Cf. Ap. 


(The Hotar should recite: 


“Forth go your invigorating powers, (O 
priests,) towards heaven, rich in sacrificial food, 
with the buttered Piously, he (the 


Sacrificer) approacnes the gods.’”* 


(Spoon ) 


“CQ Agni, being invoked, come to the feast, to 
the oblations. As Hotar sit 
down on the sacrificial strew.’”* 


presentation ol 


“We cause thee to grow, O Angiras, with 
kindling-sticks, with clarified butter. Do thou 
flame high, O most youthful (god) !"’ 

“Being broad, O god Agni, thou obtainst for 
usa praiseworthy, high host of manly sons.’”’® 

‘*He who is to be magnified, who is to be wor- 


shipped, who is visible through darkness, Agni, 
the bull, is kindled.’’? 
“Aon, the bull, is kindled, he who, like a 


horse, carries the gods. Offering the oblations, 
they (the priests) magnify him.”> 
“Thee, the bull, we who are bulls, O bull, we 
kindle, thee who flamest high, O Agni!’ 
“Agni we 
this 


hoose for messenger, for Hotar of 


sacrifice, him the all-knowing one, the 


telligent one." 
“Kindled at the sacrifice, Agni, the pure one, 


the flame-haired one, is to be magnified Po 
hi we vo.” 
= RV. 3.27.1 Cf. TS. 2.5.7.2. dnnam vai vajal 
= RV. 6.16.10 
= XV. 6.10.11 
= Ix). 6.16.12 (with prthih instead of prthu 
= RV. 3.27.13 
= RV. 3.27.14 
= RV. 3.2715 
= RV. 1.12.1 
N= RV, 527.4 
= 
r i) 





“Being kindled, O Agni, thou to whom obla- 
gods, O 
the oblation- 


tions are made, do thou sacrifice to the 


good sacrificer Thou art indeed 
bearer.’ 


While the 


sacrifice prov eeds, choose Agni for vour oblation- 


“Make offerings! Do reverence! 


bearer. 

(If the Sacrificer belongs the family of the 
Vasisthas, or if he isa Kecthva. the Hotar should 
recite as last kindling verse 


“Thou art Varuna and Mitra, O Agni. 
Vasisthas invigorate thee with prayers. 


The 
With 


thee mav wealth be easy to be won Protect us 


alwavs (QO gods!) with blessings! 


maham asi brahmana bharata, asay 


agvnhe 


asau. devéddho manviddhah, fsistuto vipra 


numaditah, kavisast6 brahmasamsito ghrta- 


havanah, pranir vajynanam, rathir adhvaranam, 
atarto héta, tarnir havvavat, aspatram juhtir 


< - f , te i, = 
devanam [1], camasé devapanah.  aram iva 


‘ene nemir devams tvam paribhdr asi. avaha 


devan vajamanava.  agnim wna Avaha. 


somam — avaha enim  Avaha. prajapatim 


Avaha.-agnis6mav Avaha. indragni Avaha. 


Avaha.-mahendram  Avaha. devam 


ajvapam Avaha 
mahimanam 


indram 


agnim hotrava "'vaha. -svam 


Avaha.—A ca ‘gne devan vaha, 


suvaja ca vaja jatavedah [ 2 

This chapter contains the formulas which are 
to be uttered by the Hotar after he has recited the 
kindling verses. | 


The Hotar should Say Agni, thou art 

vreat, thou who belongest to Brahman, thou who 

belongest to Bharata, O such and such a one! 
“(Phou) kindled by the kindled by 


Manu, praised by the Rsis, rejoiced at by the 


vods, 


sages, celebrated by the poets, sharpened by the 
Brahman (the holy power ot 
(thou) to the butter 
thou) the leader of sacrifices, 
the holy rites, the unsurpassed Hotar, the swift 


the sacred word 


whom oblations belong, 


the charioteer of 


bearer of oblations, (thou art) the mouth-vessel, 


RV. 5.28.5 

RV. 5.28.6 
= RV. 7.12.3 
The words dsav dsau “O such and such a one” are to be 
reph ced by the names of three rsi-ancestors of the Sacri- 
names are ad 


Sankh 


heer from the remote downwards Phe 


jectival derivatives, put in’ the 


Srautastitra 1.4.14 
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the ladle, of the gods, (thou) the cup from whicn 
the gods drink.” “O Agni, like a felly the 
spokes, thou dost encompass the gods.” 

(After he formulas, te 
Hotaremakes a 


uttered these 
‘Then 


deities, making a pause after each summons. 


has 
pause. he simmons the 
He should Say: 

“Bring hither the the Sacrificer. 
Brine Agni hither, O Agni. Bring Soma hither. 
Bring Agni hither. Bring Prajapati hither. 
Bring Agni and Soma hither 
Agni hither.”"'7—- (As may be 
Indra hither.” Or) “Bring the 
hither.’ ‘Bring hither the gods who drink the 
clarified butter. ~ Bring hither Agni foiw the func- 
Hotar. hither thy own. great- 
Bring hither the gods, O Agni, and do 
thou sacrifice with a good sacrifice, O Jatavedas 


gods to 


Bring Indra and 
“Bring 


lidra 


the case 


(Great 


tion ot Bring 


Hess. 


() thou who knowest the beings 


agvnir héta véttv (corr.: héta, vétv) ognih, 


hotram vettu (cor vetu pravitram. smo 


vavam.---sadhti te vajamana devata. 


ehrtavatim 


adhvaryo sricam dsyvasva, devavivam  visva- 


varam. -idamahat devam idé ‘nyan_ (cor? 


idénvan), namasvama namasvan, vayama va- 


inivan [1 


This 


are to be muttered by 


whicl 
the Hotar before the 
pravajas (the five fore-offerings 
performed by the Adhvarvu. 


hapter contains the formulas 
five 


which are to be 


(The Hotar should say ‘Agni is the Hotar. 
May the 
Hotar Mav he grac iously accept the function 
of Hotar that promotes (the sacrifice “We 
“A benefit to thee, 
QO Sacrificer, may the deity be!" 


Ven) era iously accept function. of 


ire (Le. we really exist 


Phen he should address the Adhvaryu, and 
sayv:) “Take up, O Adhvaryu, the spoon which is 
full of butter, 


which is devoted to the gods, 


which is possessed of all boons.”’— ‘Let us praise 
the gods, who are worthy ol praise. [Let us pas 


homage to those who- are worthy ol homage. 


Let us worship these who are worthy of worship.” 


his summons should be Hotar at the 
full-moon sacrifice, but not at the new-moon sacrifice 
Hotar th 


full-moon sacrifice 


uttered by the 
This summons should be tered by the 
leW-IMoOOH sacrifice, but not at the 
‘Cf. Sankh.-Sr. 1.6.14 
Cr eS “We are,” he savs; verily (bv saving 


that) he makes himself 


Pe 3. 


ittam reality 
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ES 

samidha agna Ajyasya viyantu.—taninapad 
agna Ajyasya vetu.—-id6 agna Ajyasya viyantu. 
barhir agna 4jyasya vetu.—-sv4ha ‘gnim, svaha 
somam, svaha ‘gnim, svaha praj4patim, svAha 
‘gnis6mau, svahe 'ndragni, svAhé ’ndram, svAha 
mahendram, sv4ha dev4am Aajyap4n, svaha 'gnim 
(corr.: svaha ‘gnim.—) hotrAj jusandh; agna 
Ajvasya viyantu [1 ]. 


[This chapter contains the-ydjyds (the offer- 
ing-verses) which are to be recited by the Hotar 
for the five fore-offerings. ] 


(lor the first fore-offering the Hotar should 
recite as ydjyd:) “May the kindling-sticks, O 
Agni, graciously accept the butter offering.” 
(For the second one he should recite as ydjyd :) 
“May Tantinapat, O Agni, graciously accept the 
butter offering.’’— (For the third one he should 
recite as ydjyd:) “May the Ids (the invigorating 
foods), O Agni, graciously accept the butter 
offering.”’— (For the fourth one he should recite 
as ydjya:) “May the sacrificial strew, O Agni, 
graciously accept the butter offering.” — (For 
the fifth one he should recite as ydjyd:) “Svaha! 
to Agni.”-—‘‘Svaha! to Soma.”—‘Svaha! to 
Agni.”’—*‘Svaha! to Prajapati.""—“Svaha! to 
Agni and Soma.’’?°—“Svaha! to Indra’ and 
Agni.’"?'— (As the may be) “Svaha! to 
Indra.” (Or) “Svaha! to the Great Indra.”’ 
“Svaha! to the gods who drink the clarified 
butter.""—-"“Svaha! to Agni.’’—(And then he 
should say :) “Because of the act of making obla- 
tions they (the gods) have been pleased. O 
Agni, may they graciously accept the buttér 
offering.” 


case 


230 


aghir vertrani janghanat, dravinasytir vipan- 
vaya, samiddhah Sukra Ahutah. 


jusan6é agnir 
Ajyasya vetu.—tvam soma ‘si satpatih, tvam 
rajo ‘ta vrtrah4, tvam bhadroé. asi kratuh. 
jusandh ‘sé6ma_ Ajyasya vetu.— agnih 
pratnéna janmana, Sdmbhanas tantivam svdm, 
kavir viprena vavrdhe.—jusané agnir Ajyasya 
vetu.-s6ma _ girbhis tva vayam, vardhayamo 
vacovidah, sumrdik6é na AviSa. 
Ajyasya haviso vetu [1]. 


haviso 


jusanah séma 


” This formula should be uttered by the Hotar at the 
full-moon sacrifice, but not at the new-moon sacrifice. 

2 This formula should be uttered by the Hotar at the 
new-moon sacrifice, but not at the fullemoon sacrifice 


AMER. PHIL. SOC 

{This chapter contains the puro 'nuvdkyds 
(invitation-verses) and the ydjyds (offering- 
verses) which are to be recited by the Hotar for 
the two djyabhagas (the two butter-portions), at 
the full-moon sacrifice and the new-moon sacri- 
fice. | 


(At the full-moon sacrifice, the Hotar should 
recite as puro ‘nuvdkyd for the first djyabhdga :) 
“May Agni, eager for wealth, wonderfully slay 
the foes, he who, having been kindled, is bright 
when sprinkled (with butter.)"? — (And as ydjya 
for this first dajyabhdga, he should recite:) 
“Being pleased, may Agni graciously accept the 
butter offering.” 

(At the full-moon sacrifice, the Hotar should 
recite as puro ‘nuvdkya for the second djyabhdga :) 
“Thou, O Soma, art a mighty lord; thou art a 
king slayer of thou art 
strength.” — (And this 
ajyabhaga, he should recite :) “Being pleased, may 


and a foes; good 


as ydjyd tor second 
Soma graciously accept the butter-offering.”’ 
(At the new-moon sacrifice, the Hotar should 
recite as puro ‘nuvakyd for the first djyabhdga :) 
“Agni who, by his ancient (.e. from ancient time 
ways renewed) generation, beautifies his own 
body, he, the wise one, has been increased by the 
inspired "4 (And as ydjyd for this 
first djvabhdga he should recite :) “Being pleased, 
may Agni graciously accept the butter-offering.” 
(At the new-moon sacrifice, the Hotar should 
recite as puro nuvakyd for the second ajyabhdga :) 
“We cause thee to grow, O Soma, with (our) 
songs, we who are skillful in speech. Being 
favorable, do thou enter into as."*— (And as 
yajya for this second djyabhdga he should recite :) 


(priest).’ 


“Being pleased, may Soma graciously accept the 
butter-offering.” 


= 
ended 


agnir mardha divah kakdt, patih prthivya 
ayam, apam rétamsi jinvati.~ bhivo vajhasva 
rajasas ca neta, yatra nividbhih sacase Sivabhih, 
divi mirdhaénam dadhise suvarsim, jihvam 
agne cakrse havyavaham. —prajapate na tvad 
etany anyah, viSva jatani pari ta babhiiva, 
yatkamas te juhumdas tan no astu [1], vayam 
svama patavo rayinim. sa veda putrah_ pi- 
taram sa mataram, sa stintr bhuvat sa bhuvat 


2 = RV. 6.16.34 

3 = RV. 1.91.5. 

4 C7. RV. 8.44.12, where the tirst pdda is agnih pratnéna 
madnmand instead of agnih pratnéna janmana 


bm RV. 1.99.91 
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pinarmaghah, sa dyam aurnod antariksam sa 
stvah, sa viSva bhivo abhavat s4 Abhavat. 
agnisoma savedasa, sahiti vanatam girah, sam 
devatré. babhivathuh.-- yuvam etani divi ro- 
canani, agniS ca soma sakrati adhattam [2 ], 
yuvam sindhamr abhiSaster avadyvat, Agnisomav 
amufcatam grbhitan. —indragni rocand divah, 
pari vajesu bhiisathah, tad vam ceti pra virvam. 
Snathad vrtram utd sanoti vajam, indra y6é 
agni sahuri saparyat, irajyyanta 
bhdreh, séhastama sdhasa vajavanta. 
sanasim ravim [3], sajitvanam 
varsistham Gtaye bhara.— pra sasahise puru- 
htita SAtrin, jvésthas te Susma tha ratir astu, 
indraé “bhara daksinena patih 
dhinam asi revdtinam. maham indro va éjasa 
parjanyo. vrstimaMm iva, stomair vatsdsya vavr- 
dhe. maham indro nrvad 4 carsaniprah [4], 
uta dvibarha aminah sdhobhih, asmadrivag 
vavrdhe virvava, urth prthth stkrtah kartfbhir 
bhat. piprihi devam uSat6é vavistha, vidvam 
rtdmr rtupate yvaje "ha, vé daivya ctvijas tébhir 
tvam héttnam asy Ayajisthah. 
svistakrtam. 


Vasavyasva 
é ‘ndra 
sadasaham, 


vastni, sin- 


agnim 
avad agnir agnéh privé dhamani. 

Aavat somasya privé dhamani [5 ] 
priva dhamani. 
mani. avad agnis6mavoh 
indragnivoh privé dhamani. ayvad_ in- 

priva dhamani. ayan = mahendrasya 
privadhamani. — avad devanam ajyapanam priva 
dhamani.- vaksad agnér hétuh privé dhémani. 

vaksat mahimanam. -Avajatam 
isah, adhvarad jatavedah, jusatam 
havih. - 4gne vad adva vis6 adhvarasyva hotah, 
pavakaSoce tvam hi ‘yajva, rt& 
mahina vi vad bhah, havyvaé vaha vavistha va te 
adya [6 ]. 


agne, 


}. avad agnéh 
avat prajapateh priya dha- 
priva) dhamani. 
avad 
drasva 


svam cjyva 


krndétu sé 


vés vajasi 


[ This chapter contains the puro “nuvakyas 
and the yajyas which are to be recited by the 
Hotar for the principal oblations and for the ob- 
lations to Agmi Svistakrt, at the full-moon and 


the new-moon sacrifices. | 


(At the full-moon and the new-moon sacrifices, 
the Hotar should recite as puro ‘nuvdkya for the 
oblation of the sacrificial cake to Agni:) “Agni 
is the head, the summit, of the sky ; here, he is the 
lord of the earth; he quickens the seeds of the 
waters.’"*®—(And as ydjyd for this oblation to 
Agni, he should recite:) ‘“Thou hast become the 
leader of the sacrifice and of the region where 
thou art accompanied by thy auspicious teams 


76 = RV, 8.44.16 


MOON AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 


of horses; thou hast placed thy light-winning 
head in the sky; thou hast made, O Agni, thy 
tongue to be the bearer of the oblation.’"*7 

(At the full-moon sacrifice, for the whispered 
oblation of clarified butter offered to Prajapati, 
he should recite as puro 'nuvakya:) “O Prajapati, 
other than thou all these 
creatures; for whatever object of desire we sacri- 
fice to thee, let that be ours. May we be lords 
of riches." (And as ydjyd for this oblation to 


hone encompasses 


Prajapati, he should recite:) “He, as a son, 
knows his father; he (knows) his mother; he has 
become a son: he has become one who grants 
gifts in return; he has enveloped the sky, the 
atmosphere; he (has enveloped) the heaven; he 
he has come to be 


has become all the worlds; 


here."" 

(At the full-moon sacrifice, the Hotar should 
recite as puro ‘nuvdkyad for the oblation of the 
sacrificial cake to Agni and Soma:) “O Agni and 
Soma, having one and the same common knowl- 
edge, according to one and the same common in- 
You were 

zods;'**° (And as 
Agni and Soma, he 


vocation, do vou accept our prayers. 
the 
yajvd for this oblation to 
should recite:) “Ye two, Agni and Soma, having 
one and the same common will, have placed 
these lights in the sky; ve two, O Agni and 
Soma, 
shame, when they were fast held.””*! 

(At the new-moon sacrifice, the Hotar should 
recite as puro ‘nuvadkyad for the oblation of the 
sacrificial cake to Indra and Agni:) “Oo Indra 
and Agni, the lights of the sky vou do embrace 


born together among 


released the rivers from disgrace and 


This heroic 
(And as ydjya 
for this oblation to Indra and Agni, he should 
recite:) “He shall slay the foe, and he does win 


among your invigorating powers. 
deed of vours is well known.”"* 


invigorating power, he who worships Indra and 
Agni, the strong ones who rule over much wealth, 
the most strong ones who, with strength, make 


use of their invigorating powers." 

(If the Sacrificer has already performed a 
Soma-sacrifice, the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer, should offer at 


the new-moon. sacri- 
fice, the sdmnavya-offering to Indra or to Mahen- 


dra. Vhe samnayya-offering is an offering ol 


10.8.6 
« 10,421.10 
€:8,2 
1.93.9 
9S.S. 
3.12.9 
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sweet milk mixed with milk. As puro 
‘nuvakyd for this offering to Indra, the Hotar 
should recit«:) “Hither, O Indra, do thou bring 
gain-bringit.: wealth, victorious (wealth), al- 
ways enduring, uppermost for help.’ 9 (And 
as ydjyd for this offering to Indra, he should 
“O thou much invoked, thou 
hast conquered the foes; thy valor is the best; 
let thy gift be here. O Indra, bring hither riches 
with thy right hand. Thou art the lord of rich 
rivers. ‘35 


sour 


recite :) who art 


(If the sdmnayya-otfering is offered to Ma- 
hendra, the Hotar should recite as puro 'nuvakya 
for this offering;) “Great is Indra who, through 
his might, is like the raining Parjanyva. He has 
with the Vatsea, 
(And as yajvd for this offering to Mahendra, he 
should like a 


gladdening the people, double 


waxed = strong praises of 


recite:) “Great is) Indra, hero, 


(he) of 
and of unimpaired strength. 


power, 
For our sake he 
Broad and 


wide he has been well adorned by the performers 


has waxed strong for heroic deeds. 


(of the sacritice)..*7 

(As puro ‘nuvakyd tor the oblation to Agni 
Svistakrt, at the full-moon and new-moon sacri- 
fices, the Hotar should recite:) ““Do thou satisfy 
(god). 
Knowing the seasons, O lord of the seasons, do 
With the priests divine, O 
Agni, thou art, among the Hotars, the one who 


s 


the eager gods, O thou most vouthful 
thou sacrifice here. 


procures most through offerings.’ 

(After this puro ‘nuvakyd, he should recite the 
formula:) ‘(We who sacrifice) to Agni Svistakrt.”” 
(And then he should 
shipped the abodes dear to Agni.” 


recite:) “Agni has wor- 
“He has 
worshipped the abodes dear to Soma.” “He 


He 


has worshipped the abodes dear to Prajapati.”’ 


has worshipped the abodes dear to Agni.” 


“He has worshipped the abodes dear to Agni and 
Soma." —"*He has worshipped the abodes dear 
Agni.’ — (As the case may be:) 
“He has worshipped the abodes dear to Indra.” 
(Or:) “He has worshipped the abodes dear to 


Mahendra.” (And ‘he should recite:) “He has 


to Indra and 


worshipped the abodes dear to the gods who drink: 


the clarified butter.” “Let him) worship the 


10.180.1 

8.6.1 

6.19.1 

10.2.1 

mula should be Hotar at the 
it the new-moon sacrifice 
Hotar at the 
full-mioon sacrifice 


uttered by the 
full-moon sacrifice, but uot 
Ps formula uttered by the 


tat the 


should iy 


hew-moon saeriiice, but a 
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abodes dear to Agni, the Hotar. Let him wor- 
ship his own greatness.” —“‘By sacrifice may he 
obtain for himself food worthy of sacrifice.” 
“May he, the knower of beings, perform (his 
task) by the sacrifice.” ‘May he enjoy. the 
sacrificial food." 

(As yajyd for the oblation to Agni Svistakrt, 
the Hotar should recite:) “O Agni, when today, 
© Hotar of the sacrifice, O pure and radiant one, 
thou comest to the people, (then) thou indeed 
art the (And) thou shalt 
according to the Divine Order, when thou hast 
become powerful with greatness. 


sacrificer. sacrifice 
Carry the ob- 
lations that are thine, today, O most vouthful 


pry 
(god ae 
3.5.8 


Gpahttam rathamtaram saha prthivyd, tipa 
ma rathamtaram saha prthivya hvayvatim. 
Upahitam vamadevyam saha ‘ntariksena, ipa 
ma vamadevvam saha ‘ntariksena hvayvatam. 
Gpahitam brhat saha diva, Gpa ma brhat saha 
diva hvavatam. upahttah sapta hdétrah, apa 
ma sapta hétra hvayvantam. dpahaita dhenth 
saha ipa ma dhenth saha  rsabha 
hvavatam [1]. tGpahito bhaksaéh sakha, dpa 
ma bhaksah sakha hvayvatam. pahiatam3 ho. 
‘pahata, Gpahité ‘da, tpo asmam ida 
hvavatam.—id6 ‘pahata, tipahaté “da, manavi 
maitravaruni. brahma devakrtam 
apahitam [2]. -daivya adhvaryvava dpahitah, 


rsabha, 


id6 


ghrtapadi 


Upahiita manusvah, ya imam yajnam avan, vé 


vajhapatim) vardhan.— dpahite 
purvajé rtavari, devi devaputre. 
yvajamanah, uttarasvam 
hatah, bhavasi 


dyavaprthivi, 
ipahito ‘vam 
devayvajvavam = upa- 
haviskdrana pahditah, divyvé 
dhamann tpahtitah, idam me deva havir jusan- 
tam iti tasminn tipahiitah. viSvam) asya_pri- 
vam upahtitam; viSvasva privasv6é ‘pahtitasvé 
‘pahtitah [3 ]. 


" Hillebrandt 
p 118 


Speisen + (GF; der 


Das Altindische 
translated: “er 


Neu-und Vollmondsopter, 
mache darbringungswerth die 
Wesenkenner, nehme beim Opfer das 
And Caland (Saakhdyvana-Srautastitra, p. 13 
translated: ‘May he make by sacrifice the food worthy of 


Mav he, 


the offering.” 


havis an.” 
sacrilice Jatavedas, graciously accept: through 
But, text of the 
a danda betore Rrnotu, and kruotu is 


sterihiees 
Pait.-Br., 


accented, it is clear that a new sentence begins with kruotu 


since in the 
there is 


and that éjyd tsah is to be construed not with krnotu but 
with dyajatam. (S.B.E., XII, p. 204) trans- 
lated: May he, the knower of beings, (perform) the 
sacred cult * putting “perform” in parentheses be- 
cause Rruotu is missing in the text of the Sat.-Br 
is, | think, 


= kV 


Egveling 


adhvara 
an instrumental singular 
6.15.14 
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[This chapter contains: 1. the formulas which 
are to be muttered by the Hotar before the call- 
ing of the ida, and 2. the seven formulas which 
are to be recited by him for the calling of the 
ida. | 


(Before the calling of the @da, the Hotar 
should mutter:) “The Rathamtara is called to- 
gether with the Earth. May the Rathamtara 
together with the Earth call me. The Vama- 
devya is called together with the Atmosphere. 
May the Vamadevya together with the Atmos- 
phere call me. The Brhat is called together 
with the Sky. May the Brhat together with the 
Sky call me. The seven Hotras (ie. the seven 
formulas which are to be recited by the Hotar 
May the seven Hotras call me. The 
milch-cow together with the bull is called. Maas 
the milch-cow together with the bull call me. 
The food, the friend, is called. May the food, 
It is called! Ho!” 

(Then, calling the ida, the Hotar should re- 
cite:) “The rdd@ is called; called is the ida; and 
may the idd callus.” “The ida is called; called 
is the id, who belongs to Manu, who is butter- 
pathed, who belongs to Mitra and Varuna.” 
“The Brahman (the holy power of the sacred 
word), that was made by the gods, is called.” 
“The divine Adhvaryus are called; called are the 
human ones, that they may promote this sacri- 
fice, that they mav cause the lord of the sacrifice 
to prosper.” “Called and) Earth, 
the the the divine, 
whose sons are gods.""— “Called is this Sacrificer, 
called unto subsequent godworship, called unto a 
more abundant preparation of oblations, called 


are called. 


the friend, call me. 


are Heaven 


primaeval, law-abiding, 


unto the heavenly abode, called unto saying: 
‘May the gods here accept the oblation gra- 
“All that isdear to him iscalled. By 
all that isdear (to him) and that is called hither, ' 
he is called.” 


ciously,. 


devam barhih, vasuvane vasudhévasyva vetu. 
devé 
vetu. 


vasuvane 
dev6 agnih svistakft, sudravinad man- 
kavih, 


hotur Ayajiyan. 


narasamsah, vasudhévasva 


drah satvamanma “vaji héta, hétur 


Agne ‘van (corr.: Agne van) 
devan ayat, vam Apipreh, vé te hotré Aamatsata, 

8 With the perf. pass. part. the genitive sometimes ex- 
presses the agent, and ts used instead of the instrumental 
Cf. Maecdonell, A Vedic students, 321 CF 
Panini, 2.3.67 


grammar for 


NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 


hétram devamgamam, divi 
devésu vajham crave ‘mam, svistakfe ca” 
hota "bhah, vasuvane vasudhéyvasva namovake 


vihi [1 


tam sasantsim 


ene 


Phis chapter contains the formulas which the 
Hotar should recite as yajvas for the three anu- 
ydjas or after-offerings, i.e. for an offering to the 
sacrificial strew, an offering to Narasamsa, and 


an offering to Agni Svistakrt. | 


(As yajyvd for the first anuydja, the Hotar 
should recite:) “Divine is the sacrificial strew. 
For the benefit of the desirer of wealth (i.e. for 
the benefit of the Sacrificer) may it graciously 
ot the gift of wealth.” 

(As yajvd tor the second anuyaja, he should 
For the benefit 
of the desirer of wealth, may he graciously ac- 


accept (a share 


recite:) “Divine is NaraSamsa. 


cept (a share) of the gift of wealth.” 

(As yajyad for the third anuyaja, he should 
recite:) “Divine is Agni Svistakrt, he who has 
splendid riches, he the charming sage, the true- 
thinking one, the Hotar who procures (riches) by 
offering, he who, better than any Hotar, procures 
(riches) by offering. O Agni, among the gods 
that thou hast worshipped, that thou hast glad- 
dened, and who have rejoiced in thy office of 
Hotar, among those gods, do thou cause this 
Hotar’s formula, which is bountiful and which 
reaches to the vods, to raise into heaven this 
And as thou hast been here, O Agni, 
the Hotar Svistakrt (1.e. the Hotar who makes 


the good oblation), do thou, (O 


sacrifice. 


Agni,) tor the 


benefit of the desirer of wealth, graciously accept 


(a share) of the gift of wealth, at thesmamovaka 


(i.e. at the proclamation of homage)..." 


Phese formulas are quoted, with a different punctua 
tion and without accents, in the Sankhavana-Srausasitra, 
and Caland (Sankh.-Sr. 1.13 
barhis may accept (the offering 


translated: ‘The devine 
of abundant obtainment, 
of abundant gift.” ‘The divine Naradsamsa may ace ept 
(the offering) of abundant obtainment, of abundant gift.”’ 
But vasuvdne certainly is a dative 
sing 
(Sacrificer’s 


It may be the dative 
of an abstract noun, and may be translated “for the 
in order that the 
Cf. Savana’s commentary 


obtainment of wealth (1.e 
Sacrificer may obtain wealth 
on VS. 21. 48: cusuvane vasuvananaya dhanalabhaya 
| think, however, that vasuvdne is the dative masc. sing. 
of an agent noun meaning “the desirer of wealth” or “the 
obtainer of wealth,” and that vasudhéyasya is,a partitive 
genitive depending on veiw (cf. piba sutasta Caland 
translated sv7stakrc ca ‘yne hota “bhih:* And Agni Svistakrt, 
as thou hast been our hot 
Pait.-Br., the accent. of 


But, in the text of the 
strstakre shows that it is not a 


Vocative; it is a nominative 





PACE 
3.5.10 


idam dyavaprthivi bhadram abhat; ardhma 
siktavakam, uta nadmovakam; rdhydsma siikt6- 
cyam agne; tvam siktavag asi, Gpasrito divah 
prthivyéh.— dmanvati te 'smin yajhé yajamana 
dy4vaprthivi stam, Sangayé jiradani, Atrasni 
apravede, urigavyiiti abhayamkftau [1] vrsti- 
dyava rityapa, Sambhtivau mayobhivau, frjas- 
vati ca payasvati ca, sipacarand ca svadhica- 
rand ca; tayor avidi, agnir idam havir ajusata, 
avivrdhata maho jydyo ‘krta.—sdma_ idam 
havir ajusata, Avivrdhata maho jy4vo ‘krta. 
agnir idam havir ajusata [2], Avivrdhata maého 
ivavo ‘krta.—prajdpatir idam havir ajusata, 
avivrdhata maho jyd4yo ‘krta.— agnis6mav idam 
havir ajusetam, avivrdhetam maho jyayo ‘kra- 
tam. indragni idam_ havir 
dhetam maho jyA4yo ‘kratam.—indra idam havir 
ajusata, Aavivrdhata maho jyvayo ‘krta.—ma- 
hendra idam havir ajusata [3], Avivedhata maho 
jv4vo ‘krta.—devA Aajyapa Ajyam 
avivrdhanta maho jydyo ‘krta 
‘krata).—agnir hotréne ‘dam 
Aavivrdhata maho jydyo ‘krta.asy4m_ rdhad 
dhétravam devamgamayam.— aSaste ‘vam _ ya- 
jamano ‘sau; 4vur 4Saste, suprajastvam ASaste, 
sajatavanasyam ASaste [4], Uttaram 


ajusetam, avivr- 


ajusanta, 
(corr.: jvavo 
havir ajusata, 


deva- 


vajyv4am aSaste, bhfivo haviskéranam 4sSaste, 
divyam dhama ‘'Saste, viSvam privam 4Saste. 
vad anéna havisa 


"Saste, tad aSyat tad rdhyat, 
tad asmai deva rasantam; tad agnir devé devé- 
bhyo vanate, vavam agnér manusah.—istam ca 
vitam ca, ubhé ca no dydvaprthivi amMhasah 
spatam (corr.: Aamhasah patam).—-iha gatir 
vamasye ‘dam ca; namo devébhyah [5 ]. 


{This chapter contains the formulas which are 
to be recited by the Hotar after the anuydjas, 
and which constitute the sa#ktavaka, i.e. ‘the 
utterance of good words.’ | 


(The Hotar should recite:) ‘This, O Heaven 
and Earth, has been lucky. We have been suc- 
cessful in (composing) the saktavdka (‘the utter- 
ance of good words’) and the namovdka (‘the 
proclamation of homage’). May we have suc- 
cess with that which is to be expressed in the 
‘good words,’*® O Agni! Thou art the utterer 
of the ‘good words’; thou hast been established, 


These formulas of the saktavaka are to be found, with 
a few variants, in Sat.-Br. 1.9.1.4-23 and in Sankh.- 
Srautasttra 1.14.1-19; but [ believe that the text of the 
Pait.-Br. is better 

6 siktocyam: ucyam, the second element of the com 
pound, ts a gerundive. 
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by Heaven, on earth and in heaven. May 
arth be propitious to thee, O 
sacrificer, at this sacrifice, (Heaven and Earth) 
they who both are propitious to the household 
and rich in quick streams (of gifts), they who 
both are fearless and unknowable,** they who 
both have wide domains and afford security, 
they who both are connected with the rain-sky, 
and are streaming with waters, they who both 
are beneficent and causing delight, they who 
both are rich in sap and rich in invigorating 
juice, they who both are of easy access and afford- 
With the knowledge (i.e. with 
the approval) of those two, Agni has enjoyed 
this oblation; he has grown; he has made his 
power greater. Soma has enjoyed this oblation ; 
he has grown; he has made his power greater. 

Agni has enjoved this oblation; he has grown; 
he has made his power greater. _Deajapati has 
enjoyed this oblation ; he has grown ; he has made 
his power greater. Agni and Soma have en- 
joved this oblation; they have grown; they have 
made their power greater.“ Indra and Agni 
have enjoyed this oblation; they have grown; 
they have made their power greater.*" 


Heaven and 


ing good abodes. 


Indra has 
enjoyed this oblation ; he has grown; he has made 
his power greater.*'-- Mahendra has enjoved 
this oblation; he has grown; he has made his 
power greater. The gods who drink the clarified 
butter have enjoved the clarified butter; they 
have grown; they have made their power greater. 

Agni, by virtue of his office of Hotar, has en- 
joyed this oblation; he has grown; he has made 
his power greater. Mav he be successful in (the 
recitation of) this Hotar’s formula,®? which goes 

" gpasrito divah prthivyoh: | think that divdh is a genitive 
used here instead of the instrumental, for we know that, 
with the perf. pass. part., the genitive sometimes expresses 
the agent 
321. And 1 
locative. 

‘* The dpravede is 
translated: ‘inscrutable.’ 

* This formula shou.d be recited by the Hotar at the 
full-moon sacrifice, but not at the new-moon sacrifice. 


Cf. Macdonell, -1. Vedic grammar for students, 
think that prthivyoh is an elliptical dual 


meaning of uncertain.  Eggeling 


»” “This formula should be recited at the new-moon sacri- 
hee, but not at the full-moon sacrifice. 

As the case may be, the Hotar 
formula or the following one 

asyam rdhad dhétrayam: Caland (Sankh.-Srautasiitra 
1.14.16) translated: ‘fat this prospering sacrifice.” But | 
do not think that rdhat may be considered as the first 
element of a compound rdhaddhotra 
sing. of the subjunctive aorist.  Eggeling (Sat.-Br. 1.9.1.12) 
translated: “May. he prosper in this sacrifice.” But | 
do not think that hotrd means “sacrifice.” The hotrds are 
the formulas recited by the Hotar. Cf. Ap 24.2.5. 


should recite this 


It is the third person 
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FULL-MOON ANID NI 


This Sacrificer, such and such a 
one, does pray. 


to the gods. 
He prays for long life; he 
prays for abundant offspring; he prays for do- 
minion over his kinsmen ; he prays for subsequent 
godworship; he prays for more abundant prepa- 
ration of oblations; he prays fora heavenly abode ; 
he prays for all that is dear (to him). What he 
prays for through this oblation, may he obtain; 
may he be successful in that; may the gods grant 
him that. The god Agni obtains that from the 
vods, and we men (obtain it) from Agni. What 
has been offered (by us) and accepted (by the 
gods), (may that,) and may also Heaven and 
Earth guard us from anguish. Here is the ac- 
quisition of what is good, (here) and right now.” 
Homage to the gods!" 


9.0 | 


tac chamvor Avrnimahe, gattim  yajnhaya, 
vajnhapatave; daivi svastir astu) nah, 
svastir mAnusebhyvah ; Grdhvam jigatu bhesajam ; 


Sam no astu dvipade, Sam catuspade 


gatum 


[ This chapter contains the formulas which con- 
the 
invocation of health and wealth, and which are 
to be recited by the Hotar after the sa@ktavaka. 


stitute the Samyuvdka or samyorvaka, 1.e. 


(The Hotar should recite “AVE long for that 
(which is) health and wealth, (i.e.) success for 
the sacrifice and success tor the lord of the sacri- 
fice. May divine blessing come to us, (may) 
blessing (come) to men. May the remedy (for 

May health come to 
us, (health) for the two-footed one, and health 


for the four-footed one.’ 


every evil) ascend on high. 


35.12 


Apyavasva [sam etu te visvatah soma vrsn- 
sam te [pa- 
vamsi sam u vantu vajah sam vfsnvany abhi- 
matisAhah, Aapy4vamano 
Sravamsy uttamani 
agrivam [viSvarfipam dpa hveye, asmakam 
astu. kévalah J. tan turipam [adha_ po- 
savitnd déva tvastar vi raranah svasva, vato 


vam, bhava vajasva samygathé ]. 


divi 
tvastaram 


amrtava 
dhisva }.- iha 


soma 


Mats 


> The word asau “such and such a one” is to be replaced 
by the name (or the two names) of the Sacrif-cer Ct 


sankh.-Srautasiitra 1.14.16 

‘ddim ct levébhyah: | , i he 

idan ca, mamo deveornyvah f we miata the puncetua 
tion of the text of the Tait.-Br.. and | think we should, 
idam is to be separated from adnie and should) be consid- 
ered as an 


adverb. tha 


idam ca: “here and 


right now.” 


=W-MOON SACRIFICES 2 


virah karmanyah sudakso yuktagrava jayate de- 
vakamah }.— dev4nam patnir uSatir avantu nah, 
pravantu nas tujave vajasataye, yah parthivaso 
v4 apam api vraté, tA no devih suhavah Sarma 
vacchata. uta gn& viyantu) devapatnih, in- 
drany agnfyy aSvini rat, 4 rédasi varunani 
Srnotu, vivantu devir ya rtar janinam.— agnir 
hota grhapatih sa raja, veda janima 
jatavedah, devanam uta y6 martyanam, ya- 
Histhah sa prayajatam tva 
grhapate jananam, agne akarma samidha brhan- 
tam, asthdrino (corr.: asthari no) garhapatyani 


visva 


rtava.- vavam_ u 


e , e? - owe tte o } 
santu tigména nas téjasa samsisSadhi [1 J. 


(This chapter contains the formulas which the 
Hotar should recite as puro ‘nuvakyds and ydajydas 
for the patnisamyajas. The patnisamydjas con- 
sist of four offerings, te. an offering to Soma, an 
offering to Tvastar, an offering to the wives ol 


the gods, and an offering to Agni Grhapati. | 


(As puro ‘nuvakya for the offering to Soma, the 
Hotar should recite:) “Swell up; let thy manly 
power concentrate from all sides, OQ Soma. Be 
thou in (the centre of) the gathering place of the 
invigorating powers.”’°> (And as ydjvd for that 
offering, he should recite :) “Let thy invigorating 
saps unite; let thy invigorating powers uniie; let 
thy manly powers that overcome the foes, unite 
Swelling for immortality, O Soma, 
heaven thy highest glories.’"°* 


place in 


(As puro ‘nuvdkyd for the offering to Tvastar, 
he should recite:) “Hither [T call Tvastar, the 
May he 
(And as vajyd foethat offering, 
“DO 
Tvastar, liberally let 


first, (the god) who wears all forms. 
be ours only.""°7 
he should) recite :) thou, for us, O god 
that seminal fluid 
that causes (the offspring) to thrive; whence a 
hero will be born, (a hero) skillful in work, (and) 
very able, who will set the pressing-stones in 


motion the 


le IOSC 


(for the soma sacrifice), and love 
gods. *° 

(As puro ‘nuvdkya for the offering to the wives 
of the gods, he should recite :) “Let the wives of 
the gods eagerly help us; let them help us for- 
ward unto offspring, unto winning of invigorating 
powers. You who are of the earth, and who are 
in the sphere of the waters, O well-invoked god- 
desses, give us protection.” (And as yajyda for 
that offering, he should recite:) ‘“‘And let the 


1.91.16 
1.91.18 
V2. 16 
4.9 
5.46.7. 
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women whose husbands are gods, graciously ac- 


cept (the oblation): Indrani, Agnayi, ASvini the 
queen; let Rodasi, let Varunani, listen; let the 
goddesses, at that time that is the right time 
for women, accept (the oblation).’"® 

(As puro ‘nuvakya for the offering to Agni 
Grhapati, he should recite:) “Agni is the Hotar, 
the lord of the house, he, the king; he knows all 
Let him 
who, for gods and men, sacrifices best, sacrifice 
the Divine Order." (And as 
yajyad for that offering, he should recite:) ‘And 
we, © lord of the houses of men, O Agni, with 
fuel, have made thee great. 


creatures, he, the knower of beings. 


according to 


May our households 
not be single-horsed. Do thou sharpen us (i.e. 
do thou sharpen our strength) with the sharp 


point of thy flame.” 


$3213 


Upahtitam ratamtaram saha prthivya, pa ma 
rathamtaram saha prthivva hvayatam.— tipa- 
hitam vamadevyam saha ‘ntariksena, Gpa ma 
vamadevyam saha ‘ntariksena hvayatam. 
upahiitam brhat saha diva, Gpa ma brhat saha 
diva hvavataém.— pahitah sapta hétrah, pa 
ma sapta hétra hvayantam.—dpahita dhenth 
sahd rsabha, Gpa ma dhentth saha rsabha hva- 
(1 J. 
bhaksah sakha hvayatam. 


vatam Upahtito bhaksah sakha, pa ma 
ipahatam3 ho. 

idé ‘pahaita, Gpahité “da, ipo asmam ida hva- 
vatam. manavi 


devakrtam 


id6 "pahtta, upahité ‘da, 


ghrtapadi = maitravaruni.-—brahma 


ipahditam [2 }.—daivva adhvarvava tpahitah, 
upahtta manusyah, va imam yajnam avan, vé 
vardhan. 


vajhapatnim upahiite dyavaprthivi, 


parvajé rtavari, devi devaputre. Gpahiite ‘vam 
vajamana, indrani ‘va ‘vidhava, Aditir iva supu- 
tra, Uttarasvam devayvajyayam tpahuta, bht- 
vasi haviskaérana ipahata, divyé dhamann dpa- 
hata, idam me deva havir jusantam iti tasminn 
= RV. 5.46.8 
= RV. 6:15.13 
Po RV. 6.15.19 In the text of the RV 
Pait.-Br 


although it certainly depends on the vocative grha pate 


janmanam is 


unaccented In the text of the it is accented, 
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pahtta.--viSvam asyah= privam tipahiitam; 
viSvasya privasvé ‘pahiitasyé ‘pahita [3 ]. 


{This chapter contains: 1. the formulas which 
are to be muttered by the Hotar before the call- 
ing of the idd, and 2. the seven formulas which 
are to be recited by him for the calling of the (dd, 
at the idd-ceremony which, with special refer- 
ence to the wife of the Sacrificer, concludes the 
patnisamyajas. | 


(Before the calling of the ida, the Hotar should 
mutter:) “Phe Rathamtara is called together 
with the Earth. May the Rathamtara together 
with the Earth call The Vamadevyva is 
called together with the Atmosphere. May the 
Vamadevva together with the Atmosphere call 
The Brhat is called together with the Sky. 
May the Brhat together with the Sky call me. 
The seven Hotras (i.e. the seven formulas which 
are to be recited by the Hotar) are called. May 
the seven Hotras call me. The milech-cow  to- 
gether with the bull is called. | May the milch- 
cow together with the bull call me. 
the friend, is called. May the food, the triend, 
It is called! Ho!” 

(Then, calling the ida@, the Hotar should re- 
cite:) “The idd is called; called is the ida; and 
may the id@ callus." “The dd is called; called 
is the ida, who belongs to Manu, who is butter- 
pathed, who belongs to Mitra and Varuna.” 
“The Brahman (the holy power of the sacred 
word), that was made by the gods, is called.” 
“The divine Adhvarvus are called; called are the 
human ones, that they may promote this sacri- 
fice, that they may cause the wife of the Sacri- 
“Called 


me. 


me. 


The food, 


call me. 


and 
the law-abiding, the 
are gods.”" “Called is this 
wife of the Sacrificer, she who, like Indrani, is 
not a widow, she who, like Aditi, has excellent 
sons; called unto subsequent godworship, called 


ficer to prosper.”’ Heaven 
Earth, the primaeval, 


divine, whose sons 


are 


unto more abundant preparation of oblations, 
called unto the divine abode, called unto saying : 
‘May the eras 
ciously’.”"-—""All that is dear to her is called. By 
all that is dear (to her) and that is called hither, 
she is ( alled.”’ 


the gods here accept oblation 
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the 
cording to prevailing opin- 


the dominant characteristics ol 


twentieth century, 


ONE ol 
ion, has been the rapid adoption by the tradi- 
tional civilizations of the non-European world of 
the peculiarly European ideological and institu- 
tional known The 
growth of nationalism outside Europe sometimes 
is attributed to the appeal of the idea itself, 
perhaps more often to the usefulness of the idea 
to an emergent class, once the middle class but 
more frequently the searching 
for weapons with which to join battle with the 
old order. 

Developments within the Arab world have not 
escaped interpretation ino accordance with the 
prevailing interest in nationalism. An event ol 
the greatest influence in directing non-Arab at- 


complex nationalism. 


ds 


now “masses,” 


tention to the problem of the Arabs was the re- 
volt which was raised in June, 1916, by the Amir 
of Mecea al-Husavn ibn-’Ah. The Arabs them- 
selves called this movement “the Arab Revolt,” 
and students, Arab and non-Arab alike, 
it-as the culmination of an Arab 
Awakening which had long since been developing 
among the Arab peoples. Arab Awakening and 
Arab Revolt alike, it’ was agreed, were produced 


mest 
have viewed 


by the growth of national sentiment or by the 
underlying social forces of class change and con- 
flict which are said to masquerade under the 
guise of nationalism. ! 

As there had been a well-publicized nationalist 
movement among the Arabs during the decade 
which preceded 1916, little attention was paid 
to the pre-war policies of the Hlashimites, as the 
Amir Husayvn and his sons stvled themsetves 
after the proclamation of the Revolt, despite the 
fact that the 
execution, Was primarily their work. 


Revolt, in its origin and in its 


The Arabs 


' Coke, Richard, The Arab's 
Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
A history of nationalism in the east, trans 
Green, 266-267, 278, New York, Brace and 
Company, 1929; and all, Antonius, George, The 
126 132 and passim, Philadelphia, Lip- 


in the sun, 188 192 
1929; Kohn, Hans, 
Margaret M 


/ 
lace 


London, 


Harcourt, 
above 
Arab awakening, 
pincott, 1937. 


Hinois 


in those regions where the pre-war nationalists 
Syria Iraq, 
against the Turks, and their only contribution to 
the Hashimite Arab Army Arab 
Ottoman officers aud men who were taken pris- 
oner by, or, more rarely, who deserted to, the 
British or Arab forces. 


were strongest, and never rose 


consisted of 


The initial stage of the 
insurrection Was carried out entirely with Hijazi 
forces, and the non-Hijazi increments were gained 
only as the Revolt made progress and were pro- 
Thus, nationalism 
may be regarded as significant to the Arab Re- 
volt only to the extent that the Hashimites may 
be regarded as nationalists. 


portional to that progress. 


The origin and political position of the tlash- 
imite rebellion has been made problematical by 
which that 1916 the 
at recent to 


The only solution to the new question 


recent research shows in 


Hlashimites best 
Arabism. 


Which has as vet been advanced is that Husavn 


were converts 


mibition for 
the universal caliphate over all the Moslems ot 
the world. 
earlier, 


was led to revolt by a consuming 


Yet the new explanation, like th 
contradictory 


Is 


to the apologias and 
documents provided by the two principal instiga- 


tors of the revolt, the Amir Husavn and his son 


‘Abdullah.’ Neither depicted) themselves as 

? Kedouric, Elie, England and the Middle East: the de- 
struction of the Ottoman Empire, 1914-1921, 48-56, London, 
Bowes and Bowes, 1956; this thesis was first suggested by 
Haim, Svivia G., “The Arab awakening,” 
historian? Die Welt des Islams NS 2: 247, 
treatment of pre-war relations with the 
"Abdallah ibn al-Husein, Lord Kitchener, e 
Moderno 37: 1-4, 1957 
the proclamation issued by Husayn on June 26, 
1916; two texts, each represented by its editor as authentic, 


a source for the 
1953.5 C7 
nationalists : 


Videa della 


Why 


rivolta araba, Oriente 

ree 
have been published, one, longer and more verbose, in 
Said, Amin, al-Thawrah ai- ‘arabivah al-kubra [Vhe great 
Arab revolt] 1: 149-157, Cairo, ‘Tsa al-Babi al-Halabi, 
[19342], and the second in Revue du Monde Musulman 
46:4-10, 20-21,1921. See also the interview with Husavn 
in Dee., 1920, reprinted by Georg Kamplimever in Mitte: 
lungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin 
26 27: 84 86, 1924. ‘Abdullah ibn-al-Husayn, \Wudhak- 
karati (My memoirs], Ist ed., Jerusalem, Matha ‘ah Bayt 
al-Muqaddas, 1945; | have not been able to obtain the 


second edition 
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romantic but as staunch ad- 
herents of the old order who from choice and 
preference remained faithful to the Ottoman 
Empire and the bond of Islam until finally, much 
against their will, they were compelled to rebel by 
the irreligious policy of the Young Turks. In 
order to determine the origin of the Arab Revolt 
and its precise relationship with the Arab na- 
tionalist movement, a thorough examination of 
the evidence is therefore necessary. 


revolutionaries, 


The Sharif and Amir of Meccat was one of the 
most privileged and respected grandees of the 
Ottoman Empire. Since the middle of the tenth 
century, Mecca and the Hijaz had been autono- 
mous under the rule of the Amir of Mecca, who 
was always one of the numerous sharifs, or de- 
scendants of Mohammed, native to the Hijaz. 
By the Ottoman period Mecca and Medina had 
become of great importance to the powerful 
Moslem sultans such as the Moghuls, the Mam- 
luks, and the Ottomans, who sought to bolster 
their positions by patronizing Islam in order to 
validate their assumption of the honorifics and 
prerogatives of the caliphate, and the protection 
of the two Holy Cities was one of the notable 
means of doing this.2 The Ottomans, moreover, 
venerated Mohammed and his descendants, the 
sharifs, to an extent without precedent, and con- 
sequently the sharifs throughout the Ottoman 
Empire enjoyed an increase in their already great 
privileges and important 
Islam to the Ottoman sultans that the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina was given a 


prestige.® So was 


special official organization,’ and the religious 
and foundations of Mecca and 
Medina were greatly the sultans 
who proudly bore the title, ‘Protector of the two 
Holy Cities.” 

The Amirs of Mecca, honored and powertul 


educational 
increased by 


‘Literally, “the Sharif of Mecca and its Amir’; this is 
the style almost invariably applied in Arabic gources 

5 On the history of the sharifate-amirate, see Wensinck, 
\. J., art. “Mecca,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, (1st ed.], 
and the most recent work, De Gaury, Gerald, Rulers of 
Vecca, New York, Roy, [19542]; on the later meaning of 
the caliphate and the importance of the Holy Cities see 
\rnold, Sir Thomas W., The caliphate, 89-183, Oxford, 
1924, and Gibb, H. A. R., Some con- 
siderations on the sunni theory of the caliphate, Archives 
d'Histoire du Droit Oriental 3: 401-410, 1948. 

® Sauvaget, Jean, Alep, 196, Paris, Geuthner, 1941. | 

7Sauvaget, Jean, Esquisse d'un histoire de la ville de 
Damas, Revue des Etudes Islamiques 1934: 468-470. 


Clarendon Press, 
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though they were, could never assert complete 
independence. Although the Ottomans lacked 
the capability of subjugating the Hijaz to direct 
rule, they could on occasion employ irresistible 
pressure or force. 
divided 


The sharifs, moreover, were 
rival that the 
foreign overlords could always employ a rival 
sharif to depose any reigning Amir whose con- 
duct might be in any way unsatisfactory. From 
1840 on the political life of the Hijaz revolved 
around the rivalries of the two leading princely 
clans, the Dhawu-Zavd and the Dhawu-'Awn, 
on the one hand, and the attempts of the Otto- 
mans to establish direct rule by Turkish officials 
on the other. A long, see-saw struggle marked 
by the use of violence and deceit ensued, and 
during this conflict several Ottoman governors 
were recalled, and many noble sharifs, of both 
clans, were taken into luxurious exile in Turkey. 
By the time of the Young Turk Revolution of 
1908, the Dhawu-'Awn were represented in 
Constantinople by al-Husayn ibn-’ Ali, who, with 
his three sons ‘Ali, ‘Abdullah, and Favsal, had 
been brought to Constantinople in 1898 because 
of a disagreement with his uncle, the then reign- 
ing Amir of Mecea.> The outstanding personal- 
itv of the Dhawu-Zayd was ‘Ali Haydar, who 
had spent his entire life in Constantinople.’ 
When the Amirate of Mecca became vacant 
in the summer of 1908, the rivalry between the 
two Meccan clans for the office became entangled 
with the rivalry between the victorious Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress and the “Old 
Turks.” ‘Ah Havdar, who had long been at 
outs with Sultan 'Abd-al-Hamid, sought to ob- 
tain the appointment.'’ ~~ According to ‘Abdullah, 
the Young Turks tried to name ‘Ali Havdar to 
the position."" The Grand Vizier, Kamil Pasha, 
and the Sultan, however, were working to limit 
the influence of the Committee, and, for this 


into several clans, so 


*'Nbdullah, 13, 15-17, 26. 

*Sutt, George, A prince of 
Geérge Allen and Unwin, 1948 

® Stitt, 86-94, 103. : 

#6 Abdullah, 18.) There is no clear evidence from any 
other source that at the time ‘Ali Haydar was supported 
by the Unionists, although there are indications that he 
was: he “hated” ‘Abd-al-Hamid, he welcomed the revolu- 
tion, and he had many friends in the Committee (but it ts 
not clear that he was friendly with them before the revolu- 
tion, although he did know Mahmud Shevkat ‘from the 
Stitt, 115-116, 137; 
two passages in the memoirs of ‘Ali Haydar’s daughter 
seem to contirm ‘Abdullah's account, but they are vague 
and may refer to a later period; Hayvdar, Musbah, Ara- 
besque, 59, 80, London, Hutchinson, 1945, 


Arabia, 37-91, London, 


time that he was a young colonel’); 
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purpose, they appointed Husayn Amir of Mecca. 
The Unionists were enraged by the appoint- 
ment.”2) ‘Ah Havdar amazed.’ Before 
leaving for Mecca Husayn had an audience with 
the Sultan in which ‘Abd-al-Hamid expressed 
his distrust of the Unionists who had tried to 
prevent his appointing Husayn to the Amirate. 
Husayn assured him that if there were need the 
Arab countries and above all the Hlijaz would 
to the aid the Sultan, but ‘Abd-al- 
Hamid said that the time for action had not vet 
come. When Kamil Pasha came to the ship to 
see Husayn off, he brought with him a memoran- 
dum from the Sultan assuring Husavn that he 
was to carry out his duties in accordance with 
the traditional law and ties binding the Amirate 
to the Sultanate, and that this was the first 
point of contest between the Sultan and the 
Unionists." 


Was 


come ol 


Husayn's policy as Amir followed the general 
lines ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s memorandum. — He 
stressed his loyalty to the Ottoman Sultan and 
the religious sentiment which bound the Hijaz 
to the Empire and provided the basis for the 
prestige and authority of the Amir of Mecea. 
On the other hand, he resisted the efforts of the 
Unionist its adherents in the 
Hijaz to encroach on the special position of the 
Amir. 
gation of the local Party of Union and Progress 
with the words, ““We have come to welcome the 
constitutional Amir rule hope will 
leave off the ancient administrative principles. 

And w@greet in him the Amir who knows 
the spirit of the age and the desired reforms, 
under the constitution which is the lamp of 
took the opportunity 
in his reply, “Verily 1 


ot 


government and 


Husavn was greeted in Jidda by a dele- 


whose we 


security." Husayvn to 


state his policy have 


2° Abdullah, 19-20; the statement by Shakib Arslan that 
‘Abd-al-Hamid unwillingly appointed Husayi at the in- 
sistence of the Unionists seems to be contradictory to ‘Ali 
Havdar’s diary; Arslan, Shakib, notes and additions to 
Hadir al-‘dlam al-tslami, by Lothrop Stoddard, trans 
‘Ajjaj Nuwayvhid, 2: 397, Cairo, al-Matba'ah al-Salafivah, 
1343/1925; Arslan is unreliable when a bias of his is in- 
volved, as, e.g., in his claim that Jemal was the Turkish 
leader most strongly attached to Turanianism and Enver 
the one least attached (hid. 2: 146, 0. 1 
hostile to Husayn 

Stitt, 103 

Abdullah, 27 28. A conflict between Kamil and the 
Unionists did develop very 


and he is clearly 


early ; Kemal, Ismail, 
Sommerville Story, 321-325, London, Con- 
stable and Company, 1920; at a later period, at least, some 
of the Sultan's supporters were also supporters of Kamil 
in this confltet; see Stitt, 134, 140-141 


see 
Vemoirs, ed 
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stepped into the place of my predecessors and 
my fathers on the conditions with which Sultan 
Selim | conferred it upon abu-Numayy, and 
verily these are the lands of God in which nothing 
will ever stand except the Shari'ah of God. 

The constitution the 
Shari‘ah of God and 
Prophet.” 

Loyalty to the Sultan under the ancient tradi- 
tions was of considerable value to Husayn in in- 
creasing his authority in the Hijaz and in main- 
taining the prestige of his office. Because the 
Amir’s position depended primarily upon guar- 
anteeing the security of the pilgrimage, it was 
especially important for the Amir to control the 
tribes, who were the principal disturbers of the 
pilgrimage and in addition provided a source of 
revenue through payment of the tithe to the 
Amir. During the pilgrimage season of Decem- 
ber, 1908-January, 1909, the tribes interfered 
with the pilgrimage to so great an extent that 
the Amir publicly expressed his regrets to the 
Egyptian pilgrims. During the pilgrimage sea- 
son andfafter, the tribesmen around Medina 
made several attacks on the railroad but were 
driven off by Ottoman troops, which soon took 
the initiative and pacified the district.’* “Two 
tribes, located along the eastern frontier of the 
Hijaz, which had been attacking the pilgrims 
and the lands of other tribes, continued their 
lawless wavs and neglected paving the tithe to 
the Amir. In the summer of 1909 Husayn sent 
raiding parties against the two recalcitrant tribes 
and forced them to submit and was then able to 
announce that because of his efforts the pilgrim- 
age could enjoy uninterrupted passage.'? 

Husayn also disputed the overlordship of an- 
other border tribe, the "Utaybah, with a rival 
Arabian potentate, ‘Abd-al-'Aziz ibn-'Abd-al- 
Rahman Al-Su'id. the Amir of Najd. Al- 
though the Vali refused to provide troops, in the 
summer of 1910 Husayn as representative of the 
Sultan led an expedition of all the dmirs and 
sharils owing allegiance to him into Najd and 
captured the Amir Sa‘d, brother of ‘Abd-al- 
‘Aziz, who was collecting the tithe from the 
‘Utaybah. An agreement was signed by ‘Abd- 
al-'Aziz in which he affirmed his sincere attach- 
ment to the Turkish State and to the sharifs."* 


the 
Ilis 


God is 
Sunnah 


lands of 
the 


of 


of 


'S" \bdullah, 35. 

'® Rev. Mon. 7: 471-473, 1909 and 9: 477-478, 1909. 

" Thid. 9: 503, 1909; "Abdullah, 44-45. 

"Abdullah, 47, where the name is incorrectly given 
as Sa'id; Wahbah, Hatiz, Jasirah al-‘arab fi-al-garn al 


4 
if. 


3 
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Although Husayn found it to his advantage to 
be the representative of the Sublime Porte in 
dealing with the tribesmen and with rival amirs, 
he resisted the efforts of the Unionists to weaken 
his influence in the Hijaz. As early as January, 
1909, Unionist officials attempted to take over 
Husayn's principal function, that of guarantee- 
ing the security of the pilgrimage. At the close 
of the pilgrimage, the Amir of the Syrian_pil- 
grimage, ‘Abd-al-Rahman Bey al-Yiisuf, a 
Damascene Unionist, announced in Mecca that 
the pilgrimage party would return by sea, alleg- 
ing that the road was not safe and that he feared 
attack by the tribes. Husayn could not co.u- 
sent to this action, since he believed that the 
aims of al-Ytsuf to show thus the 
incompetency of the new Amir” and to derogate 
from him his chief responsibility, that of estab- 


were 


lishing security in the Hijaz, and thus to cause 
him to lose all influence among the tribes. The 
Amir, therefore, did not allow the party to return 
by sea, but sent it Sy land to Damascus under 
the leadership of his brother; al-Ytisul returned 
alone by Ottoman the 
Hijaz, who were members of the Committee ot 


sea.!” functionaries in 
Union and Progress, organized local committees 
and frequently leveled the charge of reaction 
against Husayn. The local committees unsuc- 
cessfully challenged the Amir in the elections 
for the first Ottoman Parliafhent, when ‘Ab- 
dullah and Shaykh Hasan aBShay ba, an ad- 
herent of the Amir, were elected deputies from 
Mecca. ‘Their election was protested by 
grams to the Parliament from the Unionists of 
Mecca on the grounds that ‘Abdullah was not ot 


tele- 


age and that Hasan could not read or write in 
either Arabic or Turkish, but nevertheless the 
Chamber seated them. After the arrival of the 
first Vali, Fu’ad Pasha, in late spring, 1909, the 
conflict between Husayn and the Unionists be- 
The Amir, through his 
influence at Constantinople, succeeded in having 
Unionist officials tried by 
court martial. The peak 
when the Vali charged, on the basis of a woman's 
rumor, that Husavn's kinsman and Deputy at 
al-Ta'if was plotting rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. As a result of the Amir’s. protest, 
the government recalled the Vali and the Com- 


came especially bitter. 


four removed and 


conflict: reached its 


‘ishrin (The Arabian peninsula in the twentieth century J 
2nd ed., 200, 312-314, Cairo, Matba’ah li-jannah al-ta’ 
lif wa-al-tarjamah wa-al-nashr, 1946, based on Su’tdh 
sources; Rev. Mon. M. 12: 675-676, 1910. 

!' \bdullah, 40 42; Said, 1: 104-105 
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mander of the Gendarmerie. Later in the vear, 
Husayn became dissatisfied with the behavior of 
the acting Vahl, who was a Unionist, and had 
him removed.” Thereafter, the Unionists were 
without influence in the Hijaz. In 1911, some 
months before the the Ottoman 
Parliament of 1912, the Unionists clubs in Mecca 
and Jidda “died a natural death,” and in the 
elections ‘Abdullah was returned as deputy from 
Mecca and his vounger brother Faysal was elected 
from Jidda.?' At 1911 the 
Amir not only retained all the traditional prerog- 
atives of his office but had reduced the position 
of the Ottoman Vali to insignificance. So great 
was Husayi's prestige and authority that foreign 
consuls in Jidda took matters to him that legally 
were within the jurisdiction of the Vali.” 

Even though Husayvn had used Turkish soldiers 
against the Arab tribesmen, he was able to count 
on their support in opposing the extension to the 
Hijaz of strong Ottoman rule, because Unionist 


elections for 


the beginning of 


policy was contrary to Hijazi interests and opin- 
In 1909 the Vali, Fu’ad Pasha, attempted 
to apply the Ottoman prohibition of slavery, but 
the tribes threatened to cut the road from Mecca 
to Jidda and forced the Vali to renounce his 
The Hijaz Railroad was of prime im- 


ion. 


plans.” 
portance for the execution of Unionist policy in 
the Hijaz and of equal importance in creating 
Hijazi opposition to the government. 
the beginning, the Amir of Mecca and his sup- 
porters had opposed the construction of the rail- 
road, and in April, 1908, as the line was being 
completed to Medina, the reigning Amir revolted 
in protest, but the revolt was suppressed and the 
railroad was opened to traffic on September 1.7! 
The Young Turks from the start made public 
their intention to extend the line from Medina 
through Mecca to Jidda, and the budget for 1911 
included a= provision for building the Jidda- 
Mecea line’ In the summer of 1910 the govern- 
ment revealed to Husayvn and the tribesmen the 


From 


0° \bdullah, 35, 44-47, 
Mon. M. 10: 570-571, 1910 

21 Memorandum enclosed in a dispatch dated Mar. 18, 
1914, from Sir Louis Mallet to Sir Edward Grey; Great 
Britain, Foreign Office, British documents on the origins 
of the war, ed. G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperly, 10 (2 
829, London, H.M.S.O., 1938. 

2 Kazem Zadeh, H., Relation d'un pélerinage a la 
Mecque en 1910-1911, Rev. Mon. M. 19: 179-182, 1912 

Ibid. 12: 305, 1910. 

*" Bell, Gertrude, Syria, the desert and the sown, 
London, W. Heinemann, 1907; Rev. Mon. M. 6: 262, 
1908. 

25 Ihid. 9: 169-170, 1909 and 15: 378, 


51-53, 56; Sa'id, 1: 104; Ret 


136, 
264, 


1911, 
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use it expected to make of improved communica- 
tions. While Husavn was away on the expedi- 
tion against the ‘Utaybah, the Muhafiz of 
Medina, “Ali Rida Pasha al-Rikabi, gave a grand 
reception and announced to the Amir's Deputy 
that thereafter he had no functions. The Dep- 
uty informed ‘Abdullah, who was in Mecca in 
charge of the Amirate. The sharifs and heads 
of the tribes were disturbed by the action and 
telegraphed to ‘Abdullah protesting the separa- 
tion of Medina from the Amirate. ‘Abdullah 
sent a wire to the Sublime Porte inquiring con- 
cerning the responsibilities of the Amirate with 
reference to the pilgrimage caravans, Whether 
it was to Mada‘in Salih as in the past or to some 
other place the Holy The 
Porte replied, “the connection of Medina to the 
center of the Sultanate by telegraph and railroad 
communication so that the 
Muhafazah of Medina is considered as an inde- 
Mahalfazah, directly to the 
Ministry of the Interior, not to the Vilavet. The 
responsibilities and rights of the noble Amirate 
remain as they were, from Mecca to Mada‘in 
Salih.’8 Although this action meant no 
mediate loss of power or privilege by the Amirate, 


between Cities. 


insures speed in 


pendent bound 


im- 


the reference to the telegraph and railroad as 

between the 
capital and Medina and justifying closer control 
over Medina by Constantinople must have had 
an ominous sound to Husavn. 

Husayn, despite his difficulties with the Union- 
ists from 1908 to 1911, showed himself to be a 
loval subject of the Sultan when in 1911 the re- 
volt the Turks of Sayvid 
‘Asir presented to Husayvn an opportunity to 


insuring secure Communication 


against al-Idrisi in 
choose between the two conflicting ideologies ot 
Arabism and Ottomanism. In the Arab: press 
discussions about the conflict between the Turk- 
ish and Arab popular, 
increased in and Arab 
very hostile to the Ottoman cabi- 


Husayvn had already 


already 
number, 


nations, very 


greatly most 
papers were 
net.7? been made aware 
that Arabism was an ideology that could be use- 
ful to him. When the Syrian pilgrimage party 
returned tO Damascus in January, 1909, "Ab- 
dullah accompanied it. While ‘Abdullah was a 
guest of the Damascene notable ‘Ata Pasha al- 
Bakri, he learned of the feeling of Arabism that 
was then beginning to manifest itself among the 


men, and especially the voung men, of Damas- 


26" Abdullah, 47-48. 


27 Rev. Mon. M, 13: 356, 361-362, 1911 
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cus.> As a deputy in the Ottoman Parliament, 
“Abdullah came contact with the 
chiefs of the Arab nationalist movement, some 
of whom begged him to persuade Husayn to 
lead the movement.” In 1911 the Arab deputies 
in the Ottoman Parliament Husayvn 
through ‘Abdullah a letter dated February 12 
requesting him to lead the Arabs in throwing off 
the Turkish voke. The letter included a decla- 


olten into 


sent to 


ration signed by thirty-five Arab deputies which 


stated, 


Nous contions & Hussain pacha le gouverne- 
ment de La Meeque, et nous lui reconnaissons a lui 
seul la suprématie religieuse sur tous ks pays Arabes, 
en notre propre nom et au nom des pays que nous 
Nous sommes préts, sil y a lieu, a 


représentons, 
rendre la présent déclaration publique. 


Husavn, however, did not respond to the Arab 
call. When the Turkish government requested 
his aid) in al-Idrisi, Husayn_ re- 
first the 
Turks in settling their difficulties with the Imam 
Vahva of the Yaman by writing to the Imam 
and also by requesting the Sultan of Lahij to use 


suppressing 


sponded affirmatively. He assisted 


his influence with Yahva to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement.*' Husayn then led from the 
Hijaz a force of Turkish troops and Arab irregu- 
lars to relieve the Turks besieged in Abha.* 

Husavn’s loyalty to the Ottoman 
Caliphate, the campaign in ‘Asir led to the first 
the between 
Husavn and the government. Since the Hijazi 
force was not successtul in the battle of Qawz 
aba-al-'Tr, bad blood developed between the 
Arabs and the Turks. Moreover, the Turkish 
Commander and Mutasarrif of “Asir, Sulayman 
Pasha, who had Husayn’'s 
advice, also insisted that, until he received in- 
structions from the Porte, he should command 
the regular Turkish troops which Husayn had 
brought from the Hlijaz. “Upon this, and when 
he [Husayn j saw with his eves the pattern in the 


Despite 


really serious crisis in relations 


refused to accept 


killing of Arabs, and the oppressive acts com- 
mitted by the Ottoman Army and its command- 
ers, he left Abha and returned to the Hlijaz with 


**"\bdullah, 40-42. 

*Paysal ibn-al-Husayn, quoted in Erskine, Mrs. 
Steuart, Aing Faysal of Trag, 40-41, London, Hutchinson, 
1933, 

® Khatrallah, WK. OTL, Les 
Paris, Leroux, 1919, 

! Jacob, Harold F., Aings of Arabia, 118, London, Mills 
and Boon, 1923. 

2" Abdullah, 58-59, 


22 


régions arabes libérées, 32-33, 
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the Hashimite forces.”* Husayn's disaffection 
with the Turks was compounded as soon as he 
reached the Hijaz. When the Hashimite force, 
which had returned by land, neared al-J7a'il, 
Husayn was met by the First Secretary of the 
Vilayet, representing the Vali, and the Mir-al- 
alay Ahmad Bey, representing the Commandant. 
The Secretary informed Husayn that the Sharif 
Nasir ibn-Muhsin had been spreading tales 
about the rout of the Ottoman forces, and had 
said that Husayn had been killed. When the 
party arrived at al-Ta'if, it was met by the Vali, 
Hazim Bey, and a party including the Sharit 
Nasir. When Husayn saw Nasir he ordered 
that he be removed. 

The Vali said, ‘*He came with me.”’ 

Husayn replied, “And if he came with you?” 

The Vali said, “I am the representative of the 
Sultan and this action is disrespectful of the 
Sultan himself.”’ 

Husayn replied, “Have you left any part of 
the Sultan undefiled? | am the representative 
of the Sultan here, not vou.” 

The Amir turned and questioned the Qadi ot 
Mecea and the Commandant Munir Pasha, then 
inspected the troops and rode to the Amirate 
building.** 

Husayn's forwardness exhausted the patience 
of the Unionist cabinet, but the international 
dithculties of Tyrkey insured Husayn’s triumph. 
Three days after the return to al-Ta‘if, Husayn 
was ordered by the Grand Vizier to apologize for 
the Nasir affair. The Amir replied that Nasir 
had spread rumors which could only have had 
the purpose of creating a revolt. The Porte was 
not satisfied with Husayn’s reply, but the Amir 
would not retreat from his position. Ramadan 
(in 1911, August 26-September 24) came and 
passed without mending the complete break be- 
tween the Amirate and the Vilayet.*? In the 
meantime, the cabinet had considered deposing 
Husayn; the Minister of the Interior, Hajj 
‘Adil Bey, proposed to replace Husayn with ‘Ali 
Havdar, but Mahmiid Shevkat, the Minister of 
War, ‘‘deprecated” the suggestion.*® On the 
night of the ‘Id (September 25 in 1911), ‘Uthman 


% "Abdullah, 58-67 (quotation on 67). In 19i2, the 
British consul at Jidda was told that the government had 
ordered Husayn to withdraw the Arab forces from ‘Asir; 
Brit. Doc. 10 (2): 829. 

4° Abdullah, 67-68. 

% ' Abdullah, 68-69. 

3 Stitt, 137; the incident is dated only as “a year or 
two" before some time between July 11, 1912 and Jan. 
23, 1913. 
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Bey, Commander of the Gendarmerie, visited 
Husayn's eldest son, ‘Ali, and told him that the 
Vali had been ordered to visit the Amir and apolo- 
gize. At this point the Italian attack on Tripoli 
occurred and Sa‘id Pasha became Grand Vizier. 
Husayn telegraphed the new Grand Vizier to 
review the correspondence between the Amirate 
and the Grand Vizierate. Hazim Bey ws im- 
mediately transferred, and the Commandant 
Munir Pasha was appointed Vali.*7 

Although ‘Abdullah characterized the cam- 
paign in ‘Asir as “the most important event in 
the Amirate of the lamented [Husayn] with 
respect to the change of mind which set him to 
giving up his sincere attachment to his Turkish 
Ottomanism,’” there was no immediate outward 
change in the relationship of Husayn with the 
government.*> The late 
1911 certainly created strong suspicions of Hu- 
sayn in the minds of the Young Turks and a 
series of rumors about the intentions of Husayn. 
In 1912 rumor circulated in Constantinople that 
the government was planning to remove the 
Amir of Mecca and that the latter was planning 
revolt. A meeting between ‘Abdullah and Lord 
Kitchener in Cairo in 1912 (or 1913) 


strained relations of 


created 

High 
Turkish officials were certain that the Sharif had 
approached the British for assistance.** Such 
reports, however, seem to have been based on 
nothing more than rumors” and 
Husavn took no action against the Turks in 1912 
and 1913, and indeed he had no cause to do so. 
The Vali Munir Pasha was not a member of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and his rela- 
tions with the Amir were cordial from the begin- 
ning of his appointment.” Before long, the will 
of Husayn was supreme in the IHlijaz, and the 
power of the Vali had “sunk to nothing.” In 
the second half of 1912, the practice of extorting 
from the pilgrims was resumed, and three Indian 


speculation in the Constantinople press. 


suspicions: 


pilgrims were murdered in the Medina district, 
it was said by some at the instigation of Husayn, 


who in this way “was deliberately seeking to 


create disturbances in the Medina district so as 


7° Nbdullah, 69-70, 77. 

%* "Abdullah, 58. This seems to be the basis for the 
translation of G. Khuri, Memoirs of King Abdullah of 
Transjordan, 83, New York, Philosophical Library, 1950: 
“Tt was after his return from ‘Asir that my \father began 
laying the foundations of the Arab revolt.” 

® Wahbah, 147, 152; ‘Abdullah, 73-74 (on ‘Abdullah's 
meeting with Kitchener, see below); Arslan, 2: 397. 


®* Abdullah, 77. 
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to convince the government of the necessity of 
bringing it also under his authority.”"! 

The Arab nationalists, who before the ‘Asir 
campaign had begged Husayvn to assume the 
leadership of the movement, appear not only to 
have turned away from him but even to have 
become hostile to him, even though the cam- 
paign strained relations between Husayn and the 
Ottoman government.” In the spring of 1912, 
the leaders of the most important Arab national- 
ist societies began secret negotiations with some 
of the independent amirs of Arabia for the pur- 
pose of instigating a general Arab rising. The 
Shaykh of Kuwayt, the Amirs of Muscat and 
Muhammarah, Ibn-Su'td, and Sayyid al-Idrisi 
all were approached at the outset, but the avail- 
able evidence coming directly from nationalist 
sources is completely silent regarding any nego- 
The national- 
ists seem to have put Husavn in the same cate- 
yory as the Turks, because as late as April 21, 
1913, one of the Arab revolutionaries was of the 
opinion that al-Idrisi should be induced to march 
on Mecca, in conjunction with a general Arab 
inl even late 
December, 1913, when ac- 
counts of Arab nationalist activities among the 


tiations with Husayn or his sons. 


rising frag..and: Syria.” as as 


November or earls 


Arabian chieftains began to appear in the Arabic 


press of Iraq and to reach Constantinople, 
Husayvn was not reported as one of those who 
Was to participate in a projected congress of 
Arabian potentates.“ In fact, according to one 
account, after the rumors of the impending con- 
gress reached Constantinople, the government 
counted on Husayvn to act as a moderator 


behalf of the government with the chieftainn 


on 


" Brit. Doc. 10 (2): 829 

2 Cf. the words of Wahbah, 199) 200, “When the Sharif 
Husayn was appointed to the Amirate of Mecca we 
thought that there would bea new epoch for the Arab 
lands , but he showed rather that he was a tool in the 
hands of the Turks for striking the Arabs, then he and his 
sons proceeded with the attack which the Turks launched 
to strike al-Idrisi in ‘Asir; and all this was in order to prove 
to the Turks his complete lovalty.” 

8 ‘Turkey, Fourth Army, La vérité sur la question syrienne, 
102-103, Stamboul, Tanine, 1916, and the letter of Fu'ad 
al-Khatib, dated April 24, 1913, reproduced as Facsimile 
No. 31, from which an extract is quoted in translation on 
p. 103. 

" Die Welt des Islams 2: 53-54, 1914; Brit 
827; Jung, Eugene, La révolte arabe 1: 76-77, 
braire Colbert, Ch. Bohrer, 1925. 

* tung, 3b: 77; af this 
could be identified as coming from an Arab nationalist 
source, as so much of Jung's material did, it would be bona 
lide that the Arab nationalists still) regarded 


10 


Paris, 


Doe 


Pr): 
L.i- 


unidentified “correspondence” 


evidence 
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The press reports, apparently, did not include 
Husayvn among the alleged participants until a 
few weeks later, the end of December, 1913, or 
the beginning of 1914.46 Although Husayn may 
have been approached by the nationalists at this 
time, in the latter part of February, 1914, he 
still was not claimed as an adherent by the Arab 
officers who sought to impress Sir Louis Mallet 
with the strength of their movement in Iraq and 
Arabia? From 1912 until the beginning of 
1914, then, Husayn was generally regarded by 
Arabs and Turks alike as a supporter of the 
Ottoman State, and not as an Arab nationalist.** 

After the end of the Balkan Wars, the Turks 
intensified the policy of centralization and, by 
attempting to reassert and to strengthen their 
control over the Hijaz, created a crisis which 
caused the Hashimites to consider seriously the 
idea of revolution and which perhaps turned the 
eves of Arab nationalists once more toward 
Mecca. Toward the end of 1913, Wahib Bey, 
who was well-known for his belief that the Arab 
movement could best be disposed of by forcible 
suppression, Was appointed Vali and Commander 
of Troops. In the Hijaz this appointment was 
interpreted as a change of policy, because rela- 
tions with the previous governor had been good. 
In Feburary, 1914, Wahib, provided with mili- 
tary reinforcements comprised of seven battalions 
of infantry and one of artillery, and with in- 
structions to apply the Law of the Vilayets and 
to extend the railroad from Medina to Mecca, 
arrived in the Hlijaz. Since both measures in- 
cluded in’ Wahib’s instructions were strongly 


Husayn as pro-Purk; the occurrence of “Vémir Ibn Essé- 


oud; Véemir Abdul-Aziz, cheikh duo Nedjed,"” however, 


Psuggests a European, or at least a nou-Arab, source. 


Wet Ts: Z: 
827 

“< Brit. Doc: 1 828, 833. Longrigg, Stephen H., 
lraqg, 1900 to 1950, 47, London and New York. Oxford 
University Press, 1953, accepts the report that Husayn 
was included in the negotiations, but adds that the con- 
gress never met because of the opposition of the govern- 
ment and the “hesitations’” of the amirs; the basis for 
including Husayn among those who were to take part may 
have been the reports of his reconciliation with [bn-Su'ad 
that appeared simultaneously with but separately from 
the earliest reports of the congress; Welt Js. 2: 53, 1914; 
The Near East 6: 283, 1914. The reports published in the 
spring of 1914 about a congress of Arabian amirs, including 
Husayn, which was to be held in Ha’il, were probably with- 
out foundation ; Jung, 1:96; Stuhlmann, Franz, Der kampf 
um Arabien swischen der Turkei und England, 55-56, Ham- 
burg, Braunschweig, Berlin, George Westermann, 1916. 

"Cf. “X," Les courants politiques dans le milieu arabe, 
Rev. Mon. M. 19; 279-280, 1913; Brit. Doc. 10 (2): 828 
829. 
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opposed by the people of the Hlijaz, it Was not 
Jong before the bedouin cut the roads between 
Mecca and Medina and between the coast and 
the interior, and the cities thus were brought to 
the verge of famine. Husayn went to see the 
Vali and a crowd gathered around the govern- 
ment building. The Amir declared : 


You see the desire of the people of the Hijaz to 
cling to its ancient rights and to the conditions by 
which Sultan Selim: 1 was confirmed in the caliphate. 
I had desired that there be no consideration of this, 
while orders from the State to apply the Law of the 
Vilavets to this land and to strip it of its privileges 
were in vour hands. Then we saw these orders, no 
indication of which had reached me from the Sublime 
Porte. If the aim ts the execution of a change in 
the Amirate, then | will remain here until a ship upon 
which I shall travel from Jidda comes, lest something 
happen the responsibilities for which will be at 
tributed to me. 


Meanwhile the crowd outside was shouting, de- 
nouncing any change in the privileges of the 
Hijaz, demanding that the railroad not be ex- 
tended to Mecca, and calling to Husavn, ‘Blood 
always.” Husavn then sent a telegram to Con- 
stantinople urging that the status quo be main- 
tained. Tle then left the building amidst cries 
ol “Blood always.” That evening, the Defterdar 
and the Commander of the Gendarmerie took 


their forces out toward Jidda, but, since they fell 
into the hands of the tribes, Jidda was cut off 
completely from Mecca, and the people from the 


wddis of the countryside were prevented from 
taking their produce to Mecca.” 

Unionist attempts to remove Husayvn were 
frustrated by the vigor of the bedouin opposition 
to the government’s policy and by Elusayn’'s in- 
fluence with “Old Vurk"’ Wahib 
advised the government that Husayvn ought to 


be deposed and that at least two divisions should 


statesmen. 


be sent for this purpose. The government, how- 


ever, did not adopt Wahib’s recommendation, 
because to do so might provoke great disorder.°” 
In Constantinople the opposition of the bedouin 
to the new policy was thought to be adamant and 
Husayvn’'s The 
Grand Vizier, Sa‘id Halim, who was a personal 
friend of Husavn, moreover, intervened with the 
When this 


independent — ot instigation.?! 


promise to send the Amir a warning. 


*# "Abdullah, 77, 
54-55, 125-126; cf 
Brit. Doc, 10 (2): 827 

” Djemal (Jemal), Ahmad, Wemories of a Turkish states 
1913-1919, 227-228, New York, G. Hl. Doran Co., 


79 80 


Kitchener to Grey, 


quotation on 79); Said, 1: 


Keb. 14, 1914; 
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failed to dissuade Husayn, :he Minister of the 
Interior, Talat, initiated steps to send a division 
from Smyrna to the Hijaz to depose the Amir, but 
it came to the attention of the Grand Vizier who 
again successfully intervened on the ground that 
such an act would have had an adverse effect 
upon obtaining a desired loan from) France.*? 
The crisis was settled in favor of the Amir of 
Mecca, and Husayn received an answer to his 
telegram from the Grand Vizier assuring him 
that no restriction of the rights of the Amirate or 
of the privileges of the Hijaz was contemplated 
and that for the present the government would 
not persist in extending the railroad to Mecca. 
After this wire was read in the Mosque, the situ- 
ation returned to normal.** 

The yravity of the crisis led both sides to desire 
immediate the problem. | Ab- 
dullah, who betore the arrival of Wahib had left 
the Hijaz lor Constantinople in order to attend 


discussions of 


the coming session of the Ottoman Parliament, 
spent the period of the crisis in Egypt, where he 
was made aware of the seriousness of the situa- 
Both Husayn and the government kept 
urging ‘Abdullah to proceed to the capital im- 
mediately, but he remained in Egypt until after 
the crisis was settled.*! 

In Constantinople, “Abdullah attempted to 
win the cabinet to his father’s policy. Talat 
opened a conversation with the amir, which had 
the Grand Vizier, with the 
statement that the crisis in the Hijaz had been 
settled, and then enquired, “What happened 2” 
"Abdullah replied that the government wished to 


tion. 


been arranged by 


end the special position of the Llijaz and make 
itan Ottoman vilavet, but the Sharif was deter- 
"AED 


dullah then argued that Husavi's policy was in 


mined to maimtain evervthing as it was. 


the best interest of the Ottoman State: 


He fHusayn] thinks that the end which = the 
government seeks is the establishment of peace and 
security of communications and the security of the 
pilgrims. You, with vour desire for these things, 
wish to place the Hijaz under the Law of the Vilavets; 
if you set the Sharifate to serving the government in 
the Hijaz, and upon the basis of the true Islamic 
brotherhood between the Islamic world and the 
State of the Caliphate, vou would learn that Mecca 
is the beating heart of this policy, and that the 
Sharif is the mover of this heart and its arteries, 
and that the advantage to the government from the 


2 Stitt, 142-144 

58" \bdullah, 80; Sa‘id, 1: 126 

"Abdullah, 71, 77-80; cf. Mallet 
1914; Brit. Doc. 10 (2): 828 
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support of the Hijaz is greater by far than what vou 
seck by the application of the Law of the Vilavets 
in it. 


To Palat’s question as to why Husayn opposed 
the construction of the railroad from Medina to 
Mecca, the amir replied that the cabinet had for- 
votten ‘Abd-al-Hamid’'s aims. The latter, said 
“Abdullah, undertook the the 
Hijaz line as “yreat propaganda for his person,”’ 


construction of 


and to indicate to Russia that Turkey regarded 


England as the enemy, not Russia. Tle con- 


tinued, 


\nd that which concerns the Sharif today must also 
vou. ITs it not the construction of an 
Islamic policy whose center is the Hijaz, and the 
one to whom it is entrusted is the Sharif? | And the 
completion of this line disturbs the employment 
which is the natural right of those who live today 
by the practice of transport by camel and the in- 
struction of the pilgrims in the circumambulations 
and the way to visit al- Mustafa. This is what 
the Sharif was unable to make you understand and 
what vou were unable to understand 


concern 


"Abdullah left ‘Palat. who requested the amir to 
meet with him the next dav, and met with Enver, 
the Minister of War, whose attitude was very 
conciliatory ar 

The “Abdullah's 
jection to the construction of the railroad with a 
When the amir and Talat 
met again on the following day, the latter was 
The government did not mind changing 
but the comple- 
tion of the railroad from Medina to Mecca, from 
Jidda to Mecea, and trom Yanba’ to Medina was 
‘Abdullah was authorized to return 
with terms which the government was willing to 
in return for the construction of the rail- 
The Sharif was to have complete control 


government answered ob- 


compromise offer. 


angry, 
valis every month, if necessary, 


a necessity. 


vrant 
road. 
over one-third of the revenues of the railroad ; in 
addition the force necessary for the execution ot 
the project was to be commanded by the Amir, 
and he was to havea quarter of a million guineas 
Finally, the Amirate 
was to be Husayn’s for life and then hereditary 
in his family.°® 

In the meantime, certain events were leading 
“Abdullah to consider the possibility. that the 
resist’ the 
British interest in the conditions of the 


to spend among the tribes. 


British might enable his father to 
Turks. 


pilgrimage had been made clear to ‘Abdullah as 
early as the spring of either 1912 or 1913, when 


55" Nbdullah, 81-88 
»*  Nbdullah, 88 89 
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Lord Witehener, the British Agent in) Egypt, 
called on the amir, who was then in Cairo as the 
guest of the Khedive. Kitchener expressed the 
pleasure of his government with the improvement 
in the conditions of the pilgrimage which had 
taken place Amir of 
\Mecea, since these conditions affected Britain's 
Indian subjects. A yvear or two later, early in 
February, 1914, during the height of the crisis in 
the Hijaz, Kitchener seems to have called again 
on ‘Abdullah, who then, it seems, returned the 
According to ‘Abdullah, the British Agent 
began the conversation with the statement that 
he had knowledge that the Turks had strength- 
ened their forces in the Hijaz and intended te 
the 
course of the discussion, Kitchener asked 'Ab- 
dullah what his father would do in case the 
Turks should try to remove him. ‘Abdullah 
replied by asking whether Great Britain would 
aid Husayn if he resisted the Turks. Kitch- 
ener’s reply was that Britain could not interfere 
in the internal affairs of Turkey, with which 
Great Britain had friendly relations. ‘Abdullah 
then proceeded to Constantinople and discussed 
the question of the Hlijaz with the Grand Vizier, 
Talat, and Enver. In April, during his return 
trip to the Hijaz, “Abdullah again stopped in 
Cairo and communicated with Kitchener, who 
sent) Ronald Storrs, the Oriental Secretary, to 
see him. 


since Husayn became 


Visit. 


introduce fundamental changes there. In 


In the course of a lengthy conversa- 
“Abdullah Storrs whether Great 
Britain might not send a dozen or a half dozen 
the 
Storrs replied that his government could 


tion, asked 


machine guns to Husayvn for use against 
‘Turks. 
not supply arms for use against a friendly power, 
that Britain’s only interest in the 
Hijaz was the safety of the Indian and Egyptian 
pilgrims.*? 

Aithough both) Witchener and had 
stated that Great Britain could not intervene in 
Turkish affairs, 
different 


and Great 


Storrs 
Witchener’s initiative, on two 


occasions, In Opening discussions ot 


Hashimite-Turkish relations and the repeated 
expressions of concern for the safety of the pil- 
grims seem to have convinced ‘Abdullah that 
Great Britain was interested enough in the Hijaz 


the Turks. ‘Ab- 
dullah’s conviction was not unreasonable, since 
at that time practically all Arab politicians be- 
heved that the British government had territo- 


to support) Husayn against 


Vod. 37: 1-12, 
this and th 


article in Orient 
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rial ambitions in Arabia and favored the estab- 
lishment of an independent Arab state. Nor 
could Witchener’s legalistic disclaimer of inter- 
vention sound convincing to “Abdulla who, as 
he reminded the British Agent in February, re- 
membered British intervention in Kuwayt, and 
witnessed successful British intervention on 
behalf of the Arab officer, "Aziz ‘Ali al-Misri, 
during the period February 12—April 12, 1914. 

‘Abdullah’s knowledge of the Arab nationalist 

movement also helped convince him that a re- 
volt could be successful. On the other hand, the 
crisis of early 1914 seems to have impelled 
Abdullah to join the nationalist movement. 
The nationalists had confided in ‘Abdullah since 
1909 and ‘Abdullah’s pride in the Arabs as the 
founders of Islam and his concept of the Islamic 
brotherhood were ridiculed and rejected by the 
Turkish nationalists whom the amir met in Con- 
stantinople. ‘Abdullah, however, had difficulty 
in giving up his attachment to the Ottoman 
Empire as the expression of Moslem unity. The 
campaign against al-Idrisi, as has been seen, 
caused disaffection with Husayn in nationalist 
circles, but the actions of Wahib seem to have 
brought ‘Abdullah and the nationalists together. 
if was probably in the first half of 1914 that 
Muhammad Rashid Rida met with ‘Abdullah in 
Cairo and administered to him the oath of mem- 
bership in the Society of the Arab League. 

In April, 1914, ‘Abdullah returned to the Hijaz 
to present to hisésather the government's offer 
and, in addition, his own plans and arguments 
for a revolutionary solution. Husayn responded 
to his son's description of the government's offer 
with the words, “Are they bribing me?’’** Al- 
though the cabinet was willing to give up its 
attempts to apply the provincial law in the Hijaz, 
its insistence on extending the railroad worried 
“Abdullah, had explained to 
Storrs, the extension of the railroad would have 
destroyed the means of livelihood of the bedouin, 
and, as he might have added but did not, because 
it would have aided greatly any future Turkish 
efforts to subdue the Amir of Mecca by military 
means. A series of family councils were held to 
discuss the problem. ‘Abdullah argued that the 
Hijaz, with the aid of the Arab units in the Otto- 


because, as he 


man Forces in Syria and Iraq and with British 
diplomatic support, could obtain independence 
from the Turks and then work for the formation 


of a large independent Arab state. Specifically, 


* "Abdullah, 90. 
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"Abdullah proposed to seize the pilgrims during 
the great feast so that the foreign vovernments 
interested, England, France, Italy, and Holland, 
would make representations to the Porte for their 
release. When the Porte failed to secure the 
release of the pilgrims, the Powers would be 
forced to negotiate directly with Husayn, who 
would be happy to release the pilgrims in return 
for a “promise [from the Powers ] of immunity 
from ‘Turkey in the future.” Faysal and ‘Ali, 
Husayn’'s other sons, opposed the scheme on the 
ground that Turkey was too strong, but the plan 
was finally adopted, provisionally, with action 
being set for some time in 1915, apparently as a 
measure of last resort in case accomodation with 
the Turks should prove to be impossible.*’ 
Husayn, at the same time, also delayed and 
made compromise proposals to the Turks. After 
‘Abdullah informed him of Tal'at’s proposals, 
the Amir of Mecca wired the government his 
reply : 
My son has transmitted to me the high pio- 
posals and decisions from the Grand Vizier in the 
matter of the extension of the Hijaz Railroad to 
Mecca. There is nothing which requires that con- 
sideration be given to what my share will be, while I 
enjoy the prosperity of the Caliphate. At the first 
opportunity, [ shall send by my son... my im- 
pressions regarding possible means of attaining this 
high goal without affecting the means of livelihood of 


the tribes and of the population of the Islamic holy 
lands. 


But Husayvn sent ‘Abdullah on an expedition 
against the Dawasir rather than sending him im- 
mediately back to Constantinople. As a result, 
the government sent a series of telegrams to the 
Hijaz requesting that ‘Abdullah be sent to the 
capital at once. When ‘Abdullah returned from 
the expedition, he proceeded to Constantinople 
where he arrived on July 1, 1914, two days after 
the assassination at Sarajevo. The day after his 
arrival, ‘Abdullah delivered his father’s reply to 
the office of the Grand Vizier. Husayn began 
with a protestation of loyalty to the Sultan, but 
added, “. if the completion of the road and 
the assurance of the loyalty of the tribes and 
their livelihood is what His Majesty and the 
government wish, then there are means [of 
achieving these goals] which, do not require a 
quarter of the expenditures which ‘Abdullah de- 
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scribed. The Amir of Mecea requested 
the formation of a committee under his  presi- 
deney which would meet with the Grand Vizier 
and the Shaykh-al-Islam or some minister and 
draw up and agree to certain projects the execu- 
tion of which was prerequisite to the construction 
of the railroad. “Under any conditions,’ con- 
cluded the Amir, “it will be necessary to station a 
full division along the right of way and at the 
water works and the villages between the two 
cities. After that, work may begin.” Upon 
receiving the note, the Grand Vizier told ‘Ab- 
dullah that they would meet with Talat in two 
days’ time. But when the meeting took place, 
Talat rephed to “Abdullah’s questions about the 
Hijaz with, “Is this the time for thinking about 
the building of railroads. We wish vou to 
travel immediately to the Hlijaz to raise volun- 
teers, for it is possible that the State will be 
forced to enter the war.’’® 

During the period from 1908 to July, 1914, 
Husavn followed a policy of strengthening the 
powers of the Amirate of Mecca and of aggran- 
dizing its territories. In support of this policy 
Husavn used Islam as a political ideology and 
proposed to cooperate with the Ottoman govern- 
ment in carrying out an active Pan-Islamic pro- 
gram. The Amir of Mecca indeed went so far as 
to use Arab forces in support of Turkish troops 
against the Arabs of ‘Asir. The Unionist policy 
of centralization, however, ran counter to Hu- 
savn's aspirations, and conflict between the Amir 
and the Sublime Porte was the inevitable result. 
The Unionist policy, moreover, conflicted with 
the interests of the Hlijazi bedouin, and even 
though Husavn’'s strong hand might have been 
irksome to the tribesmen, the latter could only 
support Husavn against the Turks. 
the 


Although 
Unionists believed it necessary to remove 
Husayn from the Amirate, their external prob- 
lems and Husayn's influence with and value to 
the “Old Turks,” with whom the Committee 
could never dispense entirely, prevented the de- 
By July, 1914, therefore, 
relations between the Amir of Mecca and the 


Unionist government were so strained that one of 


position of the Amir. 


the Amir’s sons had come to favor a revolutionary 


solution, but the two opposing forces still rested 


in an uneasy balance, and both sides were still 


willing to talk, at least, of compromise. 


© 'N\bdullah, 90-93 (quotations on 90-91, 92, and 93). 
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The coming of war in 1914 and the subsequent 
Ottoman involvement put aside the questions 
of the application of the provincial law in the 
Hijaz and the extensionof the railroad and created 
a new dilemma for Husayn and his sons. On the 
Hashimite side, since the war changed the condi- 
tions upon which the tentatively planned revolt 
had been predicated, the provisional plan was 
dropped.* On the other hand, the Ottoman 
yovernment began to press Husayn to support the 
Empire's war effort. ‘Abdullah was quick to see 
that the government, by stationing Turkish regu- 
lars in the Arab area while sending Arab volun- 
teers to more distant fronts, could use Hijazi 
participation in the war as a means of weakening 
the Hashimite position. In a conversation in 
July with Enver, who had repeated Tal‘at's 
request to return to the Hijaz and raise volun- 
teers, ‘Abdullah asked where the Hijazis would 
be used. When the Minister of War said that 
the Arabs would be used with regular troops in 
the Caucasus and Europe, while regular Turkish 
forces manned the Egyptian front, the amir Ge- 
clared that the volunteers must be employed on 
the Egyptian front. Husayn saw other dangers. 
When ‘Abdullah returned from Constantinople 
and informed his father of the talks in Constan- 
tinople, the latter wrote a letter to the Sultan in 
which he advised against entering the war. As 
a result of the Empire’s being cut off from her 
source of supply in Germany, the Ottoman forces 
might be left without equipment. In addition, 
and this consideration must have carried much 
more weight with Husayvn than did the first, 
Basra, the Yaman, and the Hijaz would be 
placed in an especially critical position because 
they were extremely vulnerable to the pressure 
of British sea-power.™ 

The policy adopted by the Sharif of Mecca 
mixed delay with requests for military and eco- 
nomic arrangements designed to reduce the 
perils of the situation. In August the Amir 
wrote the Grand Vizier that if the Empire should 
enter the war it would be necessary to provision 
at once the Yaman, ‘Asir, and the Hijaz with 
three years’ stores of supplies, arms, and equip- 
ment for both regular troops and volunteers. 
In addition, a five vears’ supply of provisions 


" Lawrence, 52, 96. 

"Abdullah, 93-94, 98-99, See also the press interview 
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should be stockpiled in the same three provinces. 
After Turkey entered the war, Husayn wired 
the government requesting the sending of money 
to the Yaman, ‘Asir, and the Ilijaz. The Amir 
received neither supplies nor money and repeated 
received the treatment.™ The 
implementation of the Sharif’s proposals would 
have lessened the dangers of participation in the 
war on the side of the Turks, inasmuch as the 
provision of military supplies and money to the 


requests same 


Hijaz for the raising of volunteers would have 
given a military force to the Sharif rather than 
to the Turks, and the supply of food-stuffs would 
have diminished the pressure of a British block- 
ade. Meanwhile, to the letters from Jemal 
Pasha, an ardent Pan-Islamist who had taken 
command in Syria in December, 1914, requesting 
the proclamation of the Holy War and the send- 
ing of volunteers, Husayvn returned assurances of 
lovalty and devotion to the Caliphate and of 
religious enthusiasms for the Hloly War, which 
were, however, 
As Jemal’s entreaties continued during and after 
the Suez 


“expressed somewhat vaguely.” 


the first Turkish campaign against 


Canal, Husayn finally promised to send a force 
from the Hlijaz to assist the second expedition 


which was planned for the winter of 1915.* 
Husayn, meanwhile, had been approached by 
British authorities. About October 17, 1914, 
‘Abdullah received a letter from Storrs contain- 
ing a message from Witchener enquiring whether 
Husayvn would support Turkey or Great Britain 
in case Turkey should enter the war on the side 
of Germany. ‘Abdullah’s reply on behalf ot 
his father, which reached Cairo on October 30, 
was friendly, and, though cautious, indicated 
that the Amir would not willingly and of his own 
accord support the Turks. At the beginning of 
November, immediately after Turkey's entry 
into the war, Storrs sent another letter to ‘Ab- 
dullah containing a from Witchener. 
The message stated that if the Sharif and the 
“Arab Nation” aided Great Britain in the war, 
Britain would recognize and support the inde- 
pendence of the Amirate and of the Arabs and 
would) guarantee Arabia intervention 
and the Arabs against 
Britain, moreover, expressed approval of the 
assumption of the caliphate by an Arab. The 
Sharif's reply, which reached Cairo on December 
10, was that he would not adopt a policy hostile 
to Great Britain, but that because of his position 


message 


against 


external aggression. 
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in Islam he could not break immediately with 
Turkey. During the first half of 1915 contacts 
between the British authorities in Egypt and the 
Amir of Mecea continued, principally through 
the intermediary of Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
the Sudan. Throughout 
the entire period Husayn expressed no change in 
his position, but in April Wingate informed him 
that His Majesty's Government ‘would make it 
an essential condition in the peace terms that the 
Arabian Holy 
Places should remain in the hands of an inde- 
It was imposstble to 
define at the moment how much territory should 
be included in this state.’"* 

In January, 1915, the secret nationalist socie- 
ties al-Fatat and al-'.Lhd approached the Amir ot 
Mecca. As a result of the friendship between 
the Hashimites and the Bakris of Damascus, 
established on the occasion of the pilgrimage ot 
1909, Husayvn had used his influence to get the 
young Bakri men assigned to his bodyguard when- 
ever they were called to military service. As a 
result of the general conscriptions of August, 
1914, Ahmad Fawzi Bev al-Bakri was called to 
service and assigned to Mecca, where he arrived 
in the summer of 1914. | Fawzi, whose older 
brother Nasib was a member of al-Fatdt, was 
selected by the nationalist leaders to reveal the 
existence of the societies and their plans to 
Husayn. Fawzi arrived in Mecca in January, 
1915, told Husavn of the nationalist plans, and 
proposed that Husayn assume the leadership ot 
the Arab revolt which would take the form of a 
mutiny by the Arab troops stationed in Syria 
Whose officers were members of a/-".lhd.* 


(sovernor-General of 


Peninsula and its Muhammadan 


pendent sovereign state. 
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McMahon and the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, July 
1915-March 1916, Cmd. 5957 (House of Commons Ses- 
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In January, 1915, an accident revealed © to 
Husayn how far the Young Turks had been pre- 
pared to go in order to unseat him. At Jemal’s 
request, Husavn had ordered an Arab force under 
the command of ‘Ali to accompany the Turkish 
force which Wahib was moving north to join in 
the attack on the Suez Canal. When Wahib set 
outin January, ‘Ali accompanied him from Mecca 
to Medina, but in the latter place ‘Ali declared 
that Husayvn had ordered him to leave Wahib 
here, and then * began to interfere with the 
the ter 
had withdrawn trom Wahib’s train because on 
the was 


functions of Commandant. 


to Medina a case had fallen trom the 


baggage of a well-known Hlijazi supporter of the 


Committee of Union and Progress and had been 
discovered by one of ‘Ali's men, who immediately 
took it to the amir. “The case contained corres- 
pondence between Wahib and Constantinople 
which dealt with plans to depose Husayvun and 
his family and to end the special position of the 
Hijaz. Only the outbreak of war had interfered 
with the execution of these plans. ‘Al stopped 
at Medina, therefore, and then went to Mecca 
where he showed the documents to his tather.*" 
This unexpectedly discovered proof of Unionist 
intentions, coming when it did, placed Husayn in 
a quandary. He personally was. still 
toward seeking a solution within the Ottoman 
Empire. 


inclined 


Favsal was therefore charged with pre- 
senting the documents to the Grand Vizier and 
At the same time, 
bavsal was to make contacts with the national- 


seeking redress for the plot. 


ists in Syria, survey the situation in order to 
estimate the extent to which a revolution 
likely and what preparations had been made tor 
such a revolution.*! 


Faysal arrived in 


Was 


Damascus on March 26, 
1915, guest ‘Ata Pasha al- 
Bakri. During the four weeks which Faysal 
spent in Damascus as a guest of the Bakris, he 
received the leaders of al-Fatat and al-'.lhd and 
discussed the political situation with them.” 


and became a ot 


kavsal found the situation in Syria confused. 
Many persons begged Favsal to accept the lead- 
ership of the revolt which would begin soon, and 
three of the regular divisions in Syria, all Arab 


® Dyemal, 152-153. 

Said, 1: 105-106 

! Erskine, 40 

2 Antonius, 152-153, 156. Sa‘id’s assertion that Faysal 
did not meet with the Arab leaders on this visit ts incorrect; 
Sa‘id, 1: 105-107. 
by Jemal and followed by Sa‘id cannot be correct. 


The dates for Faysal’s itinerary given 
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divisions, were ready to revolt. Public opinion, 
however, was divided, and in military circles the 
opinion that Germany would soon win the war 
prevailed.  Faysal took the position that he was 
charged only with surveying the situation and 
that he could not accept the responsibility fora 
revolt unless he were assured of the support of 
“some powerful organization or of one of the 
Great Powers." 

In Constantinople, Faysal, who remained in 
the capital about a month after his arrival on 
April 23, received only limited satisfaction for his 
family’s grievance and concluded that conditions 
favored revolution. Faysal presented the evi- 
dence of Wahib's intrigues to the Sultan, the 
Grand Vizier, Talat and Exvver, who disapproved 
Wahib’s actions, ordered his transfer, and prom- 
official and court) martial.” 
The told) Fayvsal that if 
Husavn declared the Holy War, “the task 


redressing the situation in the Hlijaz in his favour 


ised an INqUIrS 


ministers, however, 


ol 


would be simplified and he could then count on 
receiving the fullest satisfaction." Favsal as- 
sured the Sultan and the ministers of his family’s 
complete loyalty and promised to lead a Hijazi 
force in the planned second attack on the canal.** 
Since the British attack on the Dardanelles had 
begun and reached full force, Favsal believed 
that Arab re- 
volt. Favsal also met with several notables 
in Constantinople, among whom two generals 


conditions were favorable to an 


advised him to return to the [lijaz and warn his 
father about “who were 
dragging the Empire to ruin,” and who gave it 
as their opinion that it was Husavn’'s duty to 
save the Empire by joining the Allies. 

then decided to join the revolutionists.” 


joining the Umionists, 


Fay sal 
During Faysal’s stay in Constantinople the 
leaders of al-Fatat and of al-.thd had drawn up 
a protocol for presentation to the British through 
Husavn. The Damascus Protocol included the 
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ence with the Grand Vizier one vear later. 
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recognition by Great Britain of the independence 
of the Arab countries east of Egypt except for 
Aden, with somewhat generously drawn frontiers, 
and the abolition of all capitulatory privileges; in 
return “‘the future independent Arab state” 
would conclude a defensive alliance with and 
Britain.” 
When Favsal returned to Damascus on May 23, 
1915, he found that some of the Arab divisions 
upon which the revolt was to have been based 
had been transferred and that the advocates of 
revolt were in an urgent mood. Ile im- 
portuned to return to Mecca and persuade his 


grant economic preference to Great 


Was 


father to accept the leadership of the revolt and 
to negotiate with the British on the basis of the 
Damascus Protocol. Favsal was doubtful that 
the British would accept the Arab terms, but he 
agreed to present the proposition. to Husayn and 
then to return to Syria where the rising was to be 
proclaimed, whereupon nine of the nationalist 
leaders signed a manifesto agreeing to recognize 
Husayn as King of the Arabs and promised a 
rebellion in Syria if Husayn obtained agreement 
with Britain on the the 
Protocol. 


basis of Damascus 


Courtesy demanded that Faysal pay a visit to 


Jemal Pasha, who was then on a tour of inspection 


in the South, but, since time was pressing, Fay- 
sal visited Jemal in Jerusalem rather than wait 
for his return to Damascus. Upon the urging 
of Jemal, who received Faysal with great honor, 
Favsal agreed that Husayn should send under 
his command a volunteer force of 1,500 camelry. 
Faysal, in an address to the headquarters staff, 
swore by the soul of the Prophet that he would 
come back with his forces “‘to fight the foes of 
the Faith to the death.” 
to Damascus 
\edina.*! 

On June 20, Faysal arrived in Mecca, reported 
to his father, and declared himself to be a convert 
to revolution.” 


Fayvsal then returned 


where he caught the train dor 


Husayn then went on to his 
summer residence at al-Ta'if where his sons soon 
joined him for a discussion of policy. Favysal, 
although now an advocate of revolt, argued that 
the time was not ripe and urged his father to 
delay the revolt until the British had been prop- 

* Antonius, 157 

“ Erskine, 44; Sa‘id, 1: 
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statement that six nationalist leaders took an oath binding 
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themselves to recognize Husayn as spokesman for the 
\rabs 
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erly approached and Turkey had either suffered 
crippling losses or until an Allied landing had 
been made at Alexandretta. ‘Abdullah told 
Husayvn that Faysal was afraid and argued for 
proclaiming the revolt. ‘Abdullah seems to 
have carried the day with the argument that, 
“The war could have only one consequence for 
the Arabs: they would remain in the noose of 
[tyrannical ] government whether the Turks and 
Germany or the French and British won; it was 
necessary to proclaim the Arab movement and 
[thus] escape through war the necessary con- 
sequence of submission to alien rule.” The 
upshot was that at al-Ta'if the Hashimites de- 
cided to undertake the leadership of a general 
rising by the Arabs, and to begin negotiations 
with the British; the date of the rising was placed 
in June, 1916.% 

The Hashimites having decided to undertake 
the revolt, Husayn initiated negotiations with 
Great Britain by sending an unsigned and un- 
dated letter to Sir Henry MeMahon, British 
High Commissioner at Cairo, which was sent 
with a letter dated July 14, 1915, from ‘Abdullah 
to Storrs. In the exchange of letters which 
followed during the second half of 1915, Husavn 
sought to obtain British recognition of an Arab 
within the specified by the 
Damascus Protocol, while McMahon sought to 
exclude certain areas in which Great Britain and 
France had special interests. By the end of 
1915 agreement had been reached on all points 
except certain vaguely defined territories in 
Syria wherein French interests were involved. 
In a letter dated January 1, 1916, Husavn stated 
to McMahon that the Vilayvets of Aleppo and 
Beirut could not be excluded by the Arab king- 
dom, but that in order not to damage the alliance 
between Britain aud France he would postpone 
his demands until the end of the war.“ Husayn’s 
negotiations with the British, then, were not en- 
tirely in achieving acceptance of 
Arab territorial demands. 

Even in January, 1916, apparently, Husayvn 
had not decided definitely upon a course of action. 


state frontiers 


satisfactory 


“Abdullah, 104 
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Jemal had been continuing to telegraph demands 
that Faysal return to Damascus with the prom- 
ised contingent. Husayn was not entirely satis- 
hed with the British reply, and the situation in 
Syria was not favorable to an Arab rising. — It 
was decided, therefore, to have Faysal return to 
Syria in order to allay “Turkish suspicions.*° 
Faysal, accompanied by an escort of about fifty 
men, returned to Damascus, where he staved at 
Jemal’s headquarters for the purpose of helping 
in sending the equipment for the volunteers to 
Mecea.*® At the same time, Faysal surveyed 
the situation and reported his conclusions and 
recommendations to Husavn. The arrest. of 
nationalists and the transferal of Arab military 
units had left only a few Arab leaders of the 
second rank upon whom a revolt could be based. 
Faysal decided therefore to await the arrival in 
Syria of new forces raised in such Arab districts 
as Aleppo and Mosul, which were expected to 
number 100,000 men, and if the majority of these 
should be Arab he would begin the movement 
with them, but if they should be Turkish he would 
wait until these troops were engaged in an attack 
on the Canal, when he would begin the revolt. 
Husavn then decided to send ‘Ali to Medina with 
forces sufficient to support Faysal in Syria by 
occupying the railroad or by carrying out any 
other movement that seemed opportune.” “The 
weakening of the Arab position in Syria, as 
reported by Faysal, perhaps led Husayn to come 
to some agreement with the British. 
Husayn’s letter to McMahon of January 1 had 
persisted in maintaining the Arab claim to the 
Vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut, in their entirety, 
even though Husavn expressed a willingness to 
defer the matter until the end of the war.  Mec- 
Mahon gave Husayn no comfort when he re- 
plied on January 25 by noting with satisfaction 
Husayn’'s desire to avoid any action with respect 
to Syria which might damaye the Anglo-French 
alliance and added that Britain was determined 
that nothing should be permitted to interfere 
with this alliance which would be even stronger 
at the 
reply dated February 


sort of 


conclusion of the war. Husayn, in a 
1&8, expressed his delight 
McMahon's letter, had filled 


with the utmost pleasure and satisfaction 


with which him 


oe 


at the attainment of the required understanding 


*§ Erskine, 45 

*6 Erskine, 45; Djemal, 214. 

7 Husayn to McMahon, Feb. 18, 
15-16; Erskine, 45 


1916; Cid. 


5957, 


THE AMIR OF MECCA 


‘ 


and the intimacy desired.” Thus, an ambigu- 
ous agreement was reached between the Sharif 
of Mecca, on behalf of the Arabs, and the British 
government. 

Agreement having been reached on political 
matters, subsequent negotiations were devoted 
entirely to making arrangements through which 
British material assistance to the Arabs could 
be made available. Husayn’s letter of February 
18 reported to McMahon the Hashimite plans 
and specified in detail the money and supplies 
required and the way in which these were to be 
sent to the Hijaz. On March 10 MeMahon 
wrote to Husayn accepting his requests and 
setting forth the arrangements made to deliver 
them to the Sharif.” Then the delivery of the 
money and supplies began by way of Port Sudan 
on the African shore of the Red Sea opposite - 
Jidda. The Hashimites planned to begin the 
revolt on June 16, but McMahon urged the Amir 
to delay the rising until it was possible to equip 
the Arab forces adequately.” 

While Husayn arriving at a definite 
understanding with the British government, he 
was also carrying out negotiations with Turkish 
authorities. The Ottoman under- 
took to send money and arms for the purpose of 
raising, equipping, and training the volunteers, 
and by the beginning of April the Turks had sent 
some fifty or sixty thousand Turkish pounds in 
gold to Husayn."! Faysal, in the meantime, in 
his conversations with Jemal, had been suggest- 
ing that in return for Husavn's raising and lead- 
ing the volunteers, the government should recall 
the Vali of the Hijaz and assign his powers and 
duties to Husayn. Jemal, however, persisted in 
requesting the immediate dispatch of the volun- 
teers to the front, and would give no assurance 
bevond the statement, which must have been 
more frightening than reassuring to the Hashi- 
mites, that if any of Husayn’s rights should be 
encroached upen, he would give the Amir all the 
aid in his power, even if in doing so he 
came into conflict with other people, however 


Was 


government 


highly placed.” At the same time a show of 


loyalty was maintained by Husavyn and his sons. 


At the beginning of March, Enver visited Syria, 


 Cmd. 5957, 14-14 

% Cmd. 5957, 15-18. 

® Hist. Gt. War 1: 220; Storrs, 171. 

* Djemal, 222. 

2? Musil, Alois, Zur settgeschichte von Arabien, 
zig, S. Hirzel, and Vienna, Manz, 1918; Djemai 
216 (quotation); ‘Abdullah, 104-105 
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and, accompanied by Faysal and Jemal, went on 
to Medina, where he arrived on March 8. 
Enver made a fiery speech to the pilgrims, and 
the visit was climaxed by the presentation of a 
sword of honor by Faysal on behalf of his father 
to Enver. Enver then returned to 
without visiting Mecca, and Faysal returned 
thereafter.“ A little later, in the second 
Half of March, ‘Ali, who was assigned to the 
command of the volunteers, moved to Medina 
where a large camp was formed outside the city 
as <a and | training the 


Damascus 


soon 


garrison area for 
volunteers. 

After the middle of March, i.e., after a definite 
with Great) Britain had been 
reached and after it had become clear that Jemal 
would not support Husayn’'s aspirations, Husayn 
ceased to temporize with the Turks and began 
to take positive action. Jemal, soon after his 
return to Damascus, informed by Basri 
Pasha, the Governor of Medina, that ‘Ah was 
interfering in the government of Medina 
assuming rights that did not belong to him. 
Jemal informed Basri that ‘Ali was still a vouth 
and that he should request him to desist from 
such actions; at the same time Jemal communi- 
cated to Husayn a request that he restrain “Ali.” 
The Turks had been continuing to press the 
Ilashimites to declare the. Holy War and to send 
the volunteers to Sinai, and Enver had repeated 
An official re- 
quest that the volunteers be sent at once to the 
front, which was sent to Husayn by Enver after 
his return to Constantinople, led Husayn to re- 
veal his 


understanding 


Was 


and 


these urgings during his visit. 


demands. Husayn’s reply, sent evi- 
dently about the beginning of April, stated that 
before the volunteers could be sent and the Holy 
War proclaimed, Arab aspirations would have to 
Arab demands consisted of the 
grant of a general amnesty to the Arab political 
prisoners and of decentralized regimes in Syria 
and Iraq and the recognition of the Amirate of 
Mecca as hereditary 


be satisfied. 


in the house of Husayvn 
with a confirmation of its traditional status and 
When were met, 
Husavn would send the volunteers to Faysal in 


privileges. these demands 


Damascus, and he would also send another ot 


his sons to the Iraqi front, ‘after he had put an 


end to any unfriendly chieftaincy to the east of 
the Hijaz."". Unless these demands were met, 


% Djemal, 168, 214, 220-221; ‘Abdullah, 
28-29. 
* Djemal, 2 


* Dyemal, 2 


105; Musil, 


; Musil, 29. 
Said, 442 
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Husavn could do nothing for the Empire except 
pray tor victory.*§ 

Husavn’s proposition prompted the Turkish 
authorities to deliver a near ultimatum to the 
Sharif. The Grand Vizier and Enver replied to 
Husayn denying his demands out of hand, em- 
phasizing that the political prisoners would re- 
ceive their just deserts, and closed with a warning 
that Husayn would not see his son Faysal again 
until he had sent the volunteers to the front.%7 
The Hashimites also received a strong warning 
from Jemal, to whom Enver had sent a copy ot 
Husayn's telegram. Jemal sent for Faysal, 
showed him the telgram, and after reviewing the 
matter of ‘Ali’s behavior in) Medina, warned 
Kavsal that Husayn had many enemies in Con- 
stantinople. Favysal excused Husayn by saving 
that he did not know Turkish very well and that 
the message had been written by a clerk with 
only an imperfect understanding of Arabic. 
Kavsal closed with the oath, “God forbid that 
my father should ever contemplate such a no- 
tion.” To Husayn, Jemal then telegraphed a 
message in Which he said that it was impossible 
to pardon traitors, and that the time was not 
opportune for bringing up the matter of a hered- 
itary Amirate. 
by asking that even if the government granted 
his demands in order to keep him quiet, “If the 


The message warned Husayn 


War came to a victorious conclusion, who could 
prevent the Government from dealing with you 
with the greatest severity when it is over?’ 
Husavn did not give in to the Turkish threats, 
but remained firm, and seems to have induced the 
Grand Vizier to take a more moderate stand. 
To the Grand Vizier and the Minister of War the 
Amir replied that he could only repeat his pre- 
vious advice and that Kaysal was a guest of the 
State; moreover, he said, the volunteers would 
not leave Arabia until Faysal came to lead 
them.” Husayn also replied to Jemal recom- 
mending a general amnesty and complaining 
about the actions of the Governor of Medina; he 
stated that he could not allow the Governor to 
encroach on the legal rights of the Amir of 
Mecca.” Two davs after the Sharif’s wire to 


6 Abdullah, 105; Sa‘id, 1: 110-111; Djemal, 215, 225 
"Abdullah, 106; Sa‘id, 1: 111, which adds, ‘T advise 
you to call vour son “Ali from Medina to Mecca at once 


* Djyemal, 215-217. 

* "Abdullah, 106; Sa‘id, 1: 
different. 

 Djemal, 221; see also the Arabic translation of the 
same passage in Sa‘id, 1: 113. 


{11; the texts are somewhat 
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the Grand Vizier the latter 
conciliatory message to Husayvn, stating that, i 
Husavn sent the volunteers to Damascus, the 
government would instruct Jemal to consult with 
Kavsal in the matter of the political prisoners. 
To Constantinople the Amir replied that the 
volunteers would not arrive until Faysal came to 
lead them, to which the Grand Vizier replied 
immediately that Faysal would leave for Medina 
fetch the and re- 
quested that Husayn recall ‘Al trom) Medina 
the latter’s difficulties with the 
Governor.  Lusavn replied at once, “With the 
arrival of the Shari! Favsal Bev, the Sharif “Ah 
Bev will leave Medina." 

Jemal 


Was sent, sent ia 


to volunteers to Damascus 


because ot 


led by 
Husavin’s stand to adopt a definitely menacing 
attitude toward the Hashimites. Jemal reacted 
violently to Husayn's reply to his warning, and 
although he did not communicate with Husavn, 
he did) warn the his 
father and his brother ‘Ali and requested 
Favsal to write to “Ali to come to Damascus with 


and) Enver, however, were 


Favsal about actions of 


ol 


the volunteers at once and to stop arrogating to 
himself the powers of the Governor of Medina. 
Favsal again protested the loyalty of himself and 
of his family to the Empire.""? | Jemal’s warning 
To- 
ward the end of April a new Turkish force, some 
3,500 strong, arrived in Medina en route to the 
Yaman.' The Turks meanwhile had sent to 
Medina the rifles necessary for the equipment of 


was followed by a more material threat. 


the 1,500 volunteers, but Husayn's message to 
Jemal caused the latter to decide against sending 
the arms on to Mecca and to inform Husavn 
that because of transport difficulties it would be 
the Medina 
where arms would be supplied them.'! — Finally, 
around May 12, Enver sent a threatening wire to 
Husayn, which made it clear that the government 
not. willing to make 
Husayn and to the Arabs: 


necessary to send volunteers to 


was any concession to 


L:very official must remain within the limits of his 
post and not exceed them and interfere in matters 
of the State, otherwise T will be compelled to take 
the necessary measures in situations such this 
It is necessary to send the volunteers without hesita 
tion and to recall “Ali from Medina." 


als 


M'Abdullah, 106-107 ; 
more than 
Husayn and Constantinople 

2 Pyjemal, 220-221 

3 Hist. Gt. War 1: 228 

4 T)jemal, 222 

6 ‘Satid, 1: 116 


Sa‘id, I: 
two exchanges of 


111, does not mention 
correspond nce between 
230; Diemal, 223; 


1G 


calls this the last wire frony Enver 


OF- MATECCA 

Even though Husayn was perhaps still re- 
luctant to undertake the revolt, as conditions 
were unfavorable, the unqualified rejection of 
his proposals by Enver and Jemal left him no 
alternative. All the while, Faysal had been in 
secret correspondence with his father concerning 
conditions in Syria and Arab plans. Because 
of the replacement of Arab military units in 
Syria with Turkish units and the arrest and 
execution of the Syrian nationalists, it was obvi- 
ous that the rising could not depend principally 
on Syria, as had been originally planned, but must 
be based entirely on the Hijaz."® As Turkish 
actions became more threatening in the first half 
of May, it was decided that the break would 
have About the middle of 
May, Jemal, told) him) that 
Husavia had ordered ‘Ali to lead the volunteers 
to join the army in Sinai, and asked Jemal’s 
permission to go to Medina to accompany the 
Jemal, although he was 
suspicious, gave his permission, so 


to be made. soon. 


Favsal visited 


troops to Jerusalem. 
somew hat 
Favsal left Damascus by rail for Medina about 
the middle of May.! 

The actions taken by Jemal Pasha because of 
his suspicions of the Hlashimites led them = to 
At the time 
kavsal’s departure from Damascus, Jemal 
instructed Medina to hold in 
Medina the special forces destined for the Yaman 
and to arm it with the rifles sent originally for 
the equipment of the Arab volunteers. A short 
while later, Jemal sent Fakhri Pasha, Deputy 
Commander the Fourth Army, to Medina 
with instructions to be wary of Faysal and ‘Ali, 
and to arrange with the Governor, Basri Pasha, 
Fakhri 
arrived in Medina shortly after Faysal and as- 
sumed Although = the 
had not completed preparations for the revolt, 


hasten preparations for the revolt. 
ot 


the Governor of 


ot 


plans for the defense of the city." 


command. Hashimites 
they were certain that the Yamani expeditionary 
force had in fact been sent to suppress the Amir- 
ate of Mecca. Husayn therefore ordered Faysal 
Mecea in order that the revolt 
might begin: Faysal replied with a request for 


to set out tor 


postponement until August, but 


Husayn re- 


sponded with a reiteration of the necessity for 


to Husayn; Djemal, 225, relates that about three weeks 
before June 2, Enver wired Husayvu that ‘Ali would have to 
act “very differentiv’ toward the Governor of Medina. 

6 Erskine, ; Sa‘id, 1: 114 

" Djemal, - Said; £2 15 

 Dyemal, 


45 
»? 
»? 
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haste.! 


‘Abdullah sent a message to McMahon, 
which was telegraphed from Port Sudan to 
Catro-on May 23, requesting that Storrs come at 
once to the Arabian coast to meet him; the wire 
closed, ‘Movement will begin as soon as Faisal 
arrives at Mecca.’ Before June 5, when Storrs 
reached the Arabian coast, however, the Hashi- 
mite plans were changed and the date of the 
rising Was again pushed forward, from June 16 
to June 10. The revolt was to begin simultane- 
ously at Medina by ‘Ali and Faysal, who were 
not to return to Mecca, at Mecca by Husayn, 
at al-Ta’if by ‘Abdullah, and at Jidda by the 
Sharif Muhsin, the Amir of the Harb.!" On 
June 2 ‘Ali and Faysal, by the use of guileful 
strategems, succeeded in slipping away from 
Medina with the volunteers, and began to raise 
the tribes of the district.!"' At the same time, 
‘Abdullah was at al-Ta’if covertly preparing: the 
tribes for the rebellion, under the suspicious eves 
of the Turkish governor and his troops.'” 

After the Hlashimites had completed their 
hasty preparations and had ascertained that 
there was no possibility of an agreement with the 
Turks, the Arab Revolt was begun. On the 
morning of June 2, Faysal, before leaving Medina, 
had written a letter to Fakhri in which he said 
that because of the hostility of the government, 
he and ‘Ali were returning to Mecca; Faysal sent 
this letter to Fakhri together with two 
ciphered telegrams from Husayn to Jemal and 
to the Grand Vizier. In these telegrams Hu- 
savn informed the Ottoman authorities that he 
could not participate in the expedition against 
the canal until the conditions that he had earlier 
laid down were met.'™ On June 9, 1916, Faysal 
and ‘Ali, having received no reply from. the 
Turks, cut the railroad near Medina. On the 
following morning, June 10, 1916, Arab forces 
attacked the Turks in the cities of the Hijaz, and 
in’ Mecca, the Amir Husayn proclaimed the 
beginning of the Arab Revolt.!" 

The conditions created by 


en- 


the First World 


”Sa‘id, 1: 115-116 
Storrs, 169, 171 
' Djemal, 224; Sa‘id, 1: 116-117, 145 
?"Abdullah, 111-114; Sa‘id, 1: 146 
"3 Dyjemal, 224-225; 
wire from Faysal, but does not include it among those sent 
by Fakhri 
"Abdullah, 107-108, 114-116; Sa‘id, 1: 117, 145-147; 
according to ‘Abdullah, Favsal, before cutting the railroad 
on June 9, sent a final wire to Jemal in which he stated that 
unless the conditions previously laid down by Husayn were 
met, the Arabs and 


Jemal also mentions an apologetic 


Purks would be in a state of war 
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War were decisive in leading Husayn to revolt. 
The conflict between Husayn and the Unionists 
probably could only have been settled by force, 
vet even in July, 1914, Husayn still preferred 
compromise with the government to the use of 
force. The extremely cautious policy followed 
by Husavn from the latter part of 1914 up to 
June, 1916, that Husayvn was most 
reluctant to revolt under any conditions. The 
entry of the Ottoman Empire in the war, how- 
ever, made some decision necessary. To have 
entered the war at once in accordance with the 
plans outlined by Enver would have meant 
weakening the Hashimite position vis-a-vis the 
Turks and, at the same time, the subjection of 
the Hijaz to British pressure and even occupa- 
tion. To have resisted the Turks at once might 
have resulted in the subjugation of the Tlijaz 
by Turkish troops, although it seems doubtful 
that the Turks had the 
spare. A poliéyv of complete 
dangerous both because of the real pressures and 
threats from both the British and the Turks, 
and the probability. that, 
Husavn succeeded in remaining inactive until 
the end of the war, the victors, whoever thes 
might be, would be able to do as they wished in 
the Hijaz. Husavn was enabled to take a strong 
position toward the Ottoman government by 
the arrangements with the Arab societies and 
with the British. Turkish 
plans to depose him impelled him to take action. 
Even so, however, Husayn used his increased 
strength in an unsuccessful effort to come to an 
understanding with the Ottoman government. 


indicates 


necessary troops to 


Inaction Was 


because of even it 


His discovery of 


Husavn rose against his government only 
when that government refused, in the spring of 
1916, to guarantee his Amirate in the Hijaz. 
Undoubtedly, the Sharif's negotiations with the 
British raised prospects of something far greater 
than an autonomous Amirate of Mecca, but it 
seems unwarranted to argue, as Elie Kedourie 
(England and the Middle East, pp. 52-57) has 
done, that the Sharif revolted as a result of an 
ambition for the universal caliphate which was 


aroused by NWitchener’s message. For Husayn, 


whatever he may have thought his new  pros- 
pects were, was still willing to settle with the 
Ottomans for as litle as the achievement of his 
pre-war aims, 1.e., the guarantee of an hereditary 


autonomous Amirate in Arabia. The caliphate, 
moreover, Was not the only prospect raised by 
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Husavn's negotiations. The Arab nationalists 
approached) Husayn contemporaneously with 
Kitchener, and from them the Sharif received no 
hint of any office other than Arab kingship, or 
perhaps “‘spokesmanship.””. The problem re- 
mains, then, of defining the Sharif’s conception 
of his new prospects. 

Kitchener's “hint of the caliphate’ was 
received by a man who lacked opinions concern- 
ing the nature and worth of the office. Husayvn’s 
views, at that time, were those of standard Sun- 
nite Islam. 


not 


The caliphate, in the sense of the 
which embraced all 
the Moslems of the world, t.e., the 


sole legitimate monarchy 
“classical” 
or the “universal” caliphate, had become extinct 
at a very early time. It Was succeeded by a 
series of temporal sovereignties, which, if they 
entorced the holy law, were deserving of the ap- 
“caliphate” (Arabic RAildfah). 
temporal sovereignties, or caliphates, were by 
no means to be thought of as the sole legitimate 
state of all 


pellation These 


Moslems, and their monarchs were 
not to be regarded as “caliphs” (Arabic khalifah) ; 
there might, in fact, be more than one such cali- 
phate in existence at any one time. Such a 
caliphate was the Ottoman State.'' 

Husavn’s attitude toward the caliphate ques- 
tion as it operated in Ottoman and European 
imperiahst politics in modern times was com- 
pletely in keeping with his orthodoxy. Any 
idea of resurrecting the universal caliphate was, 
as he told Lawrence on July 28, 1917, “not only 
grammatically absurd but blasphemous.”’ — Ac- 
cordingly, “he could neither acknowledge an- 
other's Khalifate, assume one himself, or admit 
the existence of the theory." Although Husayn 
regarded any pretension to the universal cali- 
phate by a Moslem leader as an absurdity to 
most Moslems and therefore useless for dealing 
with them, he realized that European imperial- 
ists Who did not correctly comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term “caliphate” 
able importance to it. 


attributed consider- 
Accordingly, he thought, 
a Moslem ruler could use the caliphate to ad- 

"8 This theory is reflected in the proclamations which 
Husayvn issued in order to justify his actions. See also 
Lawrence, Secret Despatches, 116-119; the general lack of 
knowledge concerning the caliphate among Europeans at 
the time is reflected in the fact that Lawrence (p. 117) calls 
Husayn’s view of the caliphate the “simple Shia one."" For 
the political ideology of Husayn's proclamations, see my 
article, [deological influences in the Arab Revolt, The world 
of Islam: studies in honour of Philtp K. Hitti, ed. James 
Kritzeck and R. Bayly Winder, 238-248, London, Mac- 
millan, and New York, St. Martin's Press, 1959 
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vantage in his relations with Europeans. ‘The 
idea of a Moslem Khalifate was, said the Sherif, 
suggested to Abdul Hamid by the British, and 
exploited by him as a stick to beat us [the 
British ] with.’"!'6 

Kitchener's suggestion of an Arab caliphate 
created an opportunity for Husayn. He took 
advantage of it when he replied to the British 
government, in the person of Sir 
MeMahon, on July 14, 1915. The Sharif was 
primarily concerned with obtaining a British 
promise of independence for the Arabs within 
the frontiers demanded by the Arab national- 
ists, Which he very carefully defined. At the 
end of this request, he added the words, “Eng- 
land to approve of the proclamation of an Arab. 
INKhalifate of Islam." The this 
demand probably was intended to induce Eng- 
land to give a formal commitment, already 
informally given by Kitchener, which would be 
a useful weapon in the Sharif’s further negotia- 
tions with the English, even though it would be 
of no import in his relations with Moslems. 

It is reasonably clear that Husayvn attached no 
intrinsic value to the caliphate which 
MeMahon 


reply on. August 30, after quoting Kitchener's 


Henry 


inclusion. of 


great 
INitchener had conjured up. in his 


remarks about the caliphate, reasserted once 
more his government's willingness to see the 
On 


the other hand, Sir Henry thought it premature 


caliphate return to the hands of an Arab. 


to discuss limits and boundaries.'!'* This was 


not What Husayn had had in mind. He devoted 


two-thirds of his reply, sent on September 9, to 


protesting MeMahon’s unwillingness to discuss 
frontiers. Ile reiterated again and again the 
idea that the boundaries which he had demanded 
were those inhabited by the Arabs and those 
which his people considered necessary for their 
Into one such statement, the Amir 
inserted a reference to the caliphate: 


existence. 


For the aim, honorable Minister, in truth is the 
establishment of a basis which guarantees the essen 
tial sources of life in the future. 


Besides this, the Arabs have not 
those boundaries—regions inhabited by a foreign 
people. Nay, [anything else] would signify no 


more than meaningless words and titles. 


demanded—in 


"6 | awrence, 117. 

" Cmd. $957, 3. The Arabic text probably reads “an 
Arab caliphate over the Moslems"; see the unofficial 
\rabic text in Sa‘id, 1: 131, and cf. Rossi, Documents, 21 

ts Cmad. 5957, 4-5 
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As to the caliphate, may God approve of it and 
men be pleased with it.’ 


To MeMahon’s approval of an Arab caliphate 
and refusal to discuss boundaries, -the Sharit 
the Arabs the boundaries 
their existence and inhabited by 
Arabs rather than “meaningless words and titles.” 


replies that desire 


necessary to 


Obviously, he sets no great store by the caliphate 
promised by MeMahon, which he all but puts in 


“meaningless words and titles.” 
In the Amir’s opinion the caliphate might be lett 
to God and the Moslems, but allies for war should 
reach agreement on limits and boundaries 


the category of 


So far as is known, Husavn was to bring up 
the caliphate in his negotiations with the British 
In November, 1916, 
the Amir took the title, “the king of the Arab 
country.” The British 
made strong protests. 


on only one more occasion. 


were displeased and 
then claimed 


that, as the British government had wished to 


Husavn 


bestow the caliphate upon him, it had no rejson 
for objecting to his assumption of the lesser title. 
ember 25, 
1916, he instructed his agent in Cairo to present 
to the British: 


Such was the argument which on Dx 


anv of his 
new title 


First, present my compliments to 
Majesty's agents who may discuss our 
and remind him of their investment of me with the 
title of “Arab caliphate” at the beginning of our 
negotiations concerning the rising and how vou com 
municated to us in Ramadan their wish to bestow 
upon us the title “Sultan of the Arabs”. 
[Point out to them] the significance of these things 
now for our title, which we restricted to “the Arab 
country,” as a result of their authorization and ap 
proval for us of the titles ‘.\rab caliphate” and 
“Sultan of the Arabs.” which inherently: are more 
extensive in auchority. , 


the with 
a conversation in Jidda on De- 


Husayn had already used 


Storrs during 
cember 12, 1916; when Storrs strongly protested 
kingship, the latter 
replied “that as he had already been officially 
the as Whalifa (a title 


to which he did not aspire) he had considered that, 


argument 


Husavn’s assumption of 


addressed by Residency 


Official English translation in Cmad. 5957, 5-7 The 
quotation is from the unofficial Arabic in Sa‘id, 1: 
134 and Rossi, 25 Phe rendering of this passage in the 
official English teanslation (Cmd. 5957, 6 


tent 


is obviously a 
Mistranslation unofficial 
\rabic text with the official English text and with the sug 
vested changes of the 


A careful comparison of the 


\nglo-Arab committee on the Hu- 
savn-MeMahon correspondence shows that the unofficial 
\rabic Arabi 
is inaccessible 
Said, 1 


text must be very close to the official Which 


296: ¢f. IWedourte, 35 
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the greater including the less, it was superfluous 
to apprise us of his resolution.”"!*! 

Husayn thus showed no great concern with the 
caliphate during his negotiations with the Brit- 
ish. Did he, however, attempt the 
caliphate from the Turks?) Certainly not, as 
has been seen, in the course of his protracted 
negotiations with the Turks in 1915-1916. On 
the other hand, toward the end of the war further 
negotiations the Turks Husavn 
took place, not directly, but through Favsal, 
and a passage ina letter from Franz von Papen 


to obtain 


between and 


to the German Ambassador in Constantinople, 
Count Bernstorff, dated May 24, TOTS mentions 
the caliphate: 


Army Commander, like Tassim 
Sev, is convinced that an understanding could) be 
reached even without a settlement of the Caliphate 
question. Tt would be enough to provide the Sherif 
with an autonomous position in Mecca and Medina.” 


Dyemal Pasha. my 


This 
the 
manded 


that in 
Husavn had de- 
the caliphate from the Turks. Yet 
when Papen wrote on May 24, neither he nor the 
Purks seem to have received any hint of Husayi's 
On July 18 Papen again wrote to Bern- 
stort}, “We can at any rate report good progress 


Prtssare obviously could 


mean 


course of negotiations 


terms. 


in our affair, as negotiations have actually been 
will 
possible to discover what their demands will be. 
“ES Papen’s letter on May 24 is best: ex- 
plained by the faqt that Jemal and the Germans 
\. the Arabs, but the Turkish 
government Was opposed; this letter most likely 


proposed by our opponents. — It now be 


wished to concili 


reflects no more than an exchange of views among 
German and Vurkish officials regarding possible 
terms to be offered to Husavn, hot comments 
on any proposal by Husavn. The Germans and 
the ‘Turks, understanding orthodox 
Sunnite thought very imperfectly, like the Brit- 
ish officials, thought the caliphate to be a great 


Unionist 


stake in the struggle; their views must not be 
ascribed to Husavn. It is significant that on 
May 24 Papen wrote that Jemal believed that 
Husavn would be satished “with an autonomous 


position in Mecea and Medina” and “without a 


“Storrs, Memorrs, 200 Citalics added 
Bernstortl, 7he 
trans. Erie Sutton, 179, 
Heinemann Ltd., 1936. Cf. Kedourie, 56. 

Bernstorff, 181 For the and docu- 
ments, see Sa’id, 1; 311-314, which indicates that the nego- 
lations, arranged with Faysalat the instance of Jemal, did 


\ugust. 


2 Count memoirs of Count Bernstorff, 


London and Toronto, William 


Arab account 


not begin until late July or 
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settlement of the Caliphate question.” Jemal 
had good grounds for this beliel, for as has been 
seen, this was exactly what Husayvn had sought 
from the Turks in the long negotiations whose 
failure led to the Arab Revolt. 

The examination of all the cases in which the 
caliphate was, or might have been, a part ot 
Husavn's that the 


Sharif made no use of the question except as a 


negotiations has shown 


bargaining point. In contrast, he attempted 


again and again to obtain British recognition 
and support for himself as the head of an Arab 
kingdom. 

Husavn sought, in his own way, to gain a 
British, commitment to recognize Arab) sover- 
cignty in the territories which the Arab national- 
ists had demanded 


pondence with MeMahon, he had accepted the 


At the close of his corres- 


exclusion of Turkish Ciheia, but he had refused 
to renounce the Arab claim to the other terri- 
tories in question, even though he was willing to 
postpone discussion of French demands until the 
lle 
claims with full vigor in a memorandum which he 
sent the British on August 28, 1918S. According 
to Husavn, the British had agreed to the estab- 
lishment of an independent Arab state within 
the frontiers had 
first letter to MeMahon, saving only Cilicia. 


end of the war. reasserted his and the Arab 


which he demanded ino his 
Husavn's insistence on Arab independence was 
the 
He had accepted McMahon's provision 
that Basra and Baghdad should be subject. to 


special arrangements which guaranteed British 


Hot msistence on exclusion of foreign in- 


fluence. 


interests. Tle decided to postpone discussion ot 
French claims until the end of the war, and in 
of this decision he 


pursuance reprimanded his 


agent in Cairo for agitating against the French. 
1917, 
the British and French informed him of at least 


\t the same time, however, in Mav, when 


the general terms of the Svkes-Picot agreement, 


he made his voal clear. The Sharif was willing 


to concede the French a special position in cer- 


tain territories in northwestern Syria provided 


4 For the memorandum, see Wahbah, Jacivah al-arah, 
318-320, 161; Great Britain, Foreign Offlee, Documents on 
British foreign policy, ed. kK. 1. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler, Ist ser. 1: 414, 418-419, London, H.M.S.O., 1952 
Rihani, Amin (Ameen Rihanii, Madak al-‘arab [Vhe kings 
of the Arabs], 2nd ed., 1: 60-61, Beirut, Ytsuf Sadir, 1929 
(Englished as Around the coasts of Arabia, 'fl—-112, Lon- 
don, Constable and Co., 1930; the English version of the 
document is neither complete nor exact 
in Mit. Sem. Or. Sp. 26-27: 128 130, 1920 


Kamptimeyer 


OF MECCA 
the French, in turn, recognized the territories as 
being part of a sovereign Arab state.!”? 

The Sharif thus sought to obtain British, and 
then French, recognition of Arab independence 
in the territories claimed by the nationalist socie- 
ties as Arab. At the same time, he tried to win 
British recognition and support of his kingship 
over this independent country. Tle took the 
first step, in November, 1916, by proclaiming him- 
self “king of the Arab country." Even though 
the tithe was ambiguous, perhaps deliberately, 
and might have signified no niore than ‘king ol 
\rabia,” the British disturbed by it.!*! 
A controversy ensued, the English protesting, 
the Sharil title. In the 
end, agreement Was reac hed on the title, “king 
Even though Husavn replaced 
his grander title with the simpler one, he retained 
his wider ambition. 


were 
insisting on, the new 
of the biigaz. * 


Time and again he expressed 


to British representatives the view which was suc- 
cinetly summarized by one of them, Commander 
1D: se 


reeards Arab Unity as svnonvmous with his own 


Howarth: “lt is obvious that the Wing 


INingship. 


2 For Husava’s attitude toward aud negotiations con- 
cerning French claims atter the beginning of the revolt, see 
40, 97, of this ma 
| agree with NKedourie’s conclusion to the problem 
which he set for himself, te. that the Svkes-Picot agree 
MeMahon’s commitments to 
Husayn and that its terms were not kept secret from: the 
Sharif, or from other interested Arabs 
adequate Kedourie’s treatment of Husayvn'’s attitude. 1 
that he made uo “protest” This © 
feet 
that Husavn, when negotiating with McMahon, had pro 
tested and never accepted the exclusion of the territories 
the fact that 
the agreement, he t 


Kedourie, 39 112, and compare his use 


terial 
ment Was 


not contrary to 


} cannot consider 


of the agreement 


partially describes Husayn's activities; it ignores the 


and passes over when Sykes and 


Pieot im 
rk advantage of the 
Arab 


formed him of 


oceasion to try to obtain a French recognition of 


sovereignty in the territories 


26 “Vext of proclamation, Rev. Mon. M. 47: 24 1921 


Phe country was designated by al-hildd al-‘arabivah, 
which might be 


20. 


as ait usually has been, translated by “the 
\rab countries,” but by 1916 b:lad had generally come to 
Morphologically, 
“town, district, but 
had the meaning of ‘a country” 
An Arabte-English Lexicon 1: s.v. “balada 
London, 1863. For pre-1916 examples of its 
see ‘A\bduh, Muhammad, al-/slam wa 
al-nasraniyah ma’ al-‘ilm wa al-madaniyah, ed. Muhammad 
Rashid Rida, 7th ed.. 134, 210, Cairo, al-Manar, 1367H 
1947-1948 The phrase ts to bildd al-‘arah, 
“the land of the Arabs,” which was used in. MeMahon’s 
first letter to Husayvn as a translation of “Arabia” 
\rabic text, see Wahbah, 154 
25 Storrs, 192, 199-200; Sa‘id, 1: 
“Cf. Kedourie, 56, at n. 2 


mean “a country 


the word is a plura! 


of balad /hbaladah, 


region,” even in 


Classical literature it 
Lane, E,W 
baladun,” 


use as “a country,” 


very close 
(for the 


293-308 
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Husavi’s change of ambition can hardly have 
been due to conversion to the theory of Arabism. 
As he had paid no attention to the Arab national- 
ists before the coming of the war, so he paid little 
attention to their theories after he rose against 
his sovereign. [lis proclamations to the Mos- 
lems and to his countrymen were devoid of Arab 
nationalist ideas. tle even rejected the attempt 
of a true Arab nationalist ideologue to rewrite 
his first proclamation. The revolt was justified 
on the basis of traditional Moslem political the- 
When he assumed his kingship, he did 
use the terms “national” and ‘patriotic’ duties, 
but they were given legal validity by traditional 
Moslem arguments and their territorial applica- 
tion was left undefined. 


ories. 


There was more in Husavn’s change of goal, 
however, than mere expansion of ambition. — In 
a sense his new policy was a continuation of his 
old. A fundamental aim of 
surance of the Amir of Mecca’s supremacy over 
his immediate Arab neighbors. This goal, in- 
deed, appears to have been the one uppermost 
in the Sharif’s mind after his break with the 
Ottomans. Ile could agree to British, and even 
French, privilege within the Arab state. Ile 
could even leave in abeyance the French claim to 
exclude part of Syria from the Arab state. He 
could from his efforts to 
gain hegemony over his Arab neighbors, and so, 
at the very time he was ordering his agent in 
Cairo to stop agitating the Syrian question, he 
himself was busy raising the question of sover- 
eignty in Arabia. 

The Sharif was obsessed with the need to ac- 
quire strong support against his Arab neighbors. 
Ile was concerned about al-Idrisi, but most of his 
attention was directed to the great threat, as he 
saw it, of ‘Abd-al-'Aziz ibn-Su'tid and the fanati- 
cal Wahhabis.'" His assumption of the title, 
“king of the Arab country,’ was an attempt to 
gain British recognition of his sovereignty over 
Although he gave in to the British 
in the matter of his title, soon thereafter, on 


each was the as- 


not, however, desist 


his rivals. 


March 4, 1917, he made a formal protest against 
England’s conclusion of treaties with al-Idrisi 
Ibn-Su'ad the Sharif, 
contrary (o Britain's understanding with 


and Such action, said 
was 


him and also would hinder the realization of the 


™ Husayn and his sons expressed their concern with al- 
Idrisi and their obsession with [bn-Su‘ad to British officials 
from the beginning to the end of 1917; see Lawrence, Sec 
Des., 61, 67, 96-97, 115-116, 124-126, 145-147, 153-154. 
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“high purpose” for the sake of which he had 
launched his movement.'! 

What Husayvn desired above all was British 
assistance in bringing and keeping his rival amirs 
under his suzerainty. When he summarized his 
claims on the British, in August, 1918, he was 
not satished with asserting that England had 
recognized the independence of the Arab terri- 
tories. - Instead, he began his summary of 
British commitments with, (1) Great Britain 
undertakes the formation ‘of an Arab govern- 
ment which is independent in every meaning of 
the term The Sharif 
then continued, 


in these territories. 


This government undertakes to respect the treaties 
and agreements which Great Britain has concluded 
with any Arab within these boundaries, so that it 
will occupy its place in respecting and protecting 
the rights of those agreements with them, whether 
they be an amir or an individual. 


(2) Great Britain undertakes to preserve and 
protect this government from any intervention in 
any form in its internal affairs, and [to protect ] the 
security of its land and sea frontiers from any 
aggression, so that in the event that an internal rising 
occurs as a result of some enemy intrigue, or of the 
envy of some of the amirs, the aforementioned 
government will assist materially and morally to 
defeat that rising until it is defeated. This aid in 
the case of internal risings and revolts is to be for a 
limited time, t.e., until the afore-mentioned Arab 
government had completed its material organiza- 
tion.!? 

policy during the revolt 


Husayn’'s was a 


natural extension of his previous one. — His pri- 
mary goal, throughout, was to secure his position 
in the Hijaz and to extend his authority over his 
neighbors, or at least to keep them in check. 
Before the war the Sharif had been able to use 
Ottoman material resources and legal claims in 
furtherance of this aim. [lis revolt, however, 
made it necessary for him to find a substitute for 
the The British 
supply the material resources, but they could not 


Ottoman government. could 


supply the legal claims. Husayn, therefore, 


had to adopt the goal of the nationalist societies 
and to seek kingship over the Arab nation in 


order to acquire a defensible claim to supremacy 


over his dangerous neighbors. 


8 CF, Kedourie, 55-56 

'™ Wahbah, 161. The Sharif’s concern with the rival 
amirs is also indicated by the ‘project of Arab union" 
which he drew up on 18 Safar 1337H/Nov. 23, 1918; 
Wahbah, 196, 316. 
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Hashimite policy was determined by the politi- 
cal realities which the Amir 
Mecca. Leaving aside the question of Husayn’s 
ambitions, and he, like his contemporary peers, 


confronted of 


probably was bent on self-aggrandizement, his 
position as Amir of Mecca was threatened by 
many The Unionists, with their deter- 
mination create a yovernment, 
were the most obvious threat to Husavn's desire 
to'maintain his traditional authority and to make 
it hereditary in his family. There were 
Husayn's rival relatives, the other ambitious 
sharifs, such as ‘Ali Hayvdar, always ready 
seize the opportunity which a Misstep by the 
Amir might create. In themselves, they were not 
so important, perhaps, but they could intrigue 
at’ Constantinople, and they could) plot) with 
the tribesmen of the Hlijaz. The latter, always 
resentful of any authority, could be kept subject 


forces. 


to centralized 


also 


to 


to the Amir's law and order only by constant 
vigilance and superior force. Extending to the 
tribal country along the limits of the Hlijaz was 
the influence of Husayn's rival potentates, 
al-Idrisi and Ibn-Su’tid, whose political power, 
reinforced by crusading religious zeal, posed a 
clear danger to Husayn. 

In the face of such formidable opponents in 
Arabia, Ottomanism Was an advantageous policy 
the Amir of Mecca. In the 
tribesmen and the rival amirs, Ottoman interests 
with As the Ottoman 


government regarded the protection of the pil- 


lor respect. of 


coincided Husavn's. 
grimage and of the holy cities as a great source ol 
prestige, the restraint of the tribes, who were the 
principal threats to the security of the pilgrimage, 
took precedence over the restraint of the Amir of 
Mecca. Husavn, for his part, could only view 
with svmpathy the Ottoman ambition to extend 
the Sultan's suzerainty Ibn-Su'tid and 
Idrisi. The Ottoman government was therefore 
a valuable material 
Husavn's endeavors to keep his rivals in check, 


to al- 


source ol assistance to 
and even when Ottoman troops and money were 
not. provided the Amir could enjoy the legal 
sanction of acting as the Sultan's loval vassal. 
Husavn's Ottomanism was meaningful to him 
only so long as the Sultan’s government. per- 
mitted him to exercise a degree of authority and 
autonomy. The Amir was allowed to exercise 
the required degree of authority because of the 
internal conditions and foreign problems of the 


Ottoman Empire. Young Turk policy aimed at 


OF) MBC A 

cradicating autonomous administrations like the 
Amirate of Mecca, but Young Turk capabilities 
were not equal to the task they had set for them- 
selves. Their centralizing tendencies and for- 
eign entanglements led the Ottoman government 
to disperse its military strength too thinly over a 
Their policy redoubled their troubles 
in the Hijaz since such modernizing measures as 
the extension of the railway and the prohibition 
of slavery created solid tribal support for the 
Amir by endangering tribal interests in a way in 
which his heavy hand never did. Thus, while 
Young Turk threatened Husayn, the 
threat remained a distant one, a potentiality 
rather than an actuality, unlike the more press- 


wide area. 


policy 


ing danger in Arabia. 

The ability of the Unionists to execute their 
designs against the will of the Amir of Mecca was 
also limited by the political situation within the 
purely Turkish element of the Empire. The 
Young Turks were opposed, subtly but effec- 
tively, by more conservative elements. Husayn 
therefore was able to rely on the assistance ot 
these “Old Turks” in restraining Unionist action 
in the Hijaz, and he might even look forward to 
the displacement of the Unionists by these more 
congenial conservatives. 

Husayn's policy of Ottomanism was consistent. 
He cooperated with the Ottoman government in 
controlling his Arabian rivals and with the “Old 
Turks” against the Young Turks. He defined 
his policy ideologically as the struggle of tradi- 
tional Moslem Ottomanism with both Arab 
factionalism and schism and atheistic Young 
Turk modernism. 
to doubt Husavn's oft-proclaimed zeal for Islam 
and for Ottomanism. 


There Is, therefore, ho reason 


The ideological position 


which he professed was in harmony with his 


political interests, and he, therefore, like most ot 


his coreligionists, could be = sin- 
cerely firm in his conviction that a truly Moslem 
Ottoman state was the best hope of defending 
Islam from the political and intellectual en- 
croachments of Christian Europe. Ilis age, it 
should be remembered, was one of pan-Islamic 
revival in which even the ideologues of Arabism 
justified their doctrines on the ground that an 
Arab revival was the necessary first condition of 
Moslem revival. 


contemporary 


Ottomanism held g risk for Husay 1, however, 
as long as the Young Turks were the preeminent 
element within the Turkish state. This risk 
Was increased by the Ottoman demand for Hashi- 
mite in the World War. 


participation First 
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The coming of the war, accordingly, brought the 
conflict between the Young Turks and Husayn 
to a new crisis. Nevertheless, an open rupture 
might well have been avoided, since ‘Turkish 
preoccupations outside Arabia allowed Husayvn 
to pursue a policy of delay. 
from the first vears of the war, 
delay, but a new the British 
Empire, extended its influence to the Hijaz. 
Husayvn, caught as he was between the British 
and the Ottomans, was compelled to decide. Ot 
especial weight was the consideration, advanced 
by ‘Abdullah, that even if the Hashimites suc- 
ceeded in remaining neutral, the victors, whoever 
they might be, would be able to impose their 
will in the Hlijaz. The war also created a new 
opportunity. kor the first time, Husayn pos- 
sessed in the British an ally which might enable 
him to rid himself of the 
provide the assistance necessary to control the 
Hijaz and its neighbors. 
Arabism, supported by 


The Amir, to judge 
his action in 
1 


favored force, 


Unionists and also 
Under these conditions, 
the British and with 
Husayn as its acknowledged leader, was a practi- 
cal alternative to Ottomanism. 

Husayvn, spurred by new pressures and lured 
by new prospects, brought matters to a head. 
In choosing between Ottomanism and Arabism, 
political realities, not considerations, 
paramount. The potential of 
Arabism can have plaved no significant role in 


abstract 
were military 
revolted at a time 
when nationalist military capability had 


reduced to such an extent that the man in closest 


Husavn's decision, since he 


been 


contact with the nationalists, Faysal, was op- 
posed to rebellion. “Phe Amir, in fact, appears 
still to have preferred Ottomanism, since he used 
his new strength in an effort to reach agreement 
with the Turks and revolted only when this 
evort failed. British military reverses ino Traq 
and on the Dardanelles, however, perhaps in- 
fluenced him more than did the relative attrac- 
Arabism Certainl 
in the center of his attention was the problem of 


his immegi ite neighbors. — Elis final approach to 


tions of and Ottomanism. 
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the Turks and his revolt against them had one 
his last attempt to 
reach agreement with the Young Turks, Husayn 
promised to join in the war against the British 
after “he had put an end to any untriendly 
chiettainey to the east of the Hijaz.”’) After he 
revolted, the Amir set about using his new allies 
as Weapons which would enable him-to secure 
predominance over his Arab rivals. 

The Arab Revolt was a significant step in the 
growth of nationalism the Arabs, the 
important before 1918, even 
though Arab nationalism as an independent force 
was of minor significance to the origin of the 
Arab Revolt. The Sharif Husayn adopted and 
put into effect the political program of Arabism, 
despite his failure to be attracted to its ideology. 
The origin of the Revolt: provides therefore a 
case study in the spread and growth of Arab 
nationalism. In this case, neither the appeal of 
the idea of nationalism nor class change and con- 
flict had much influence. 


objective in common. In 


among 


most such 


step 


Husavn’s policy was 
designed to meet the requirements of conflict, 
but the conflict in question was one between rival 
clements within the ruling class of Ottoman and 
Arabian society. Ottomanism was the adopted 
policy until the war both compelled and encour- 
aged the Amur to rid Ottomanism of its one seri- 
ous detect, Unionist centralism, or else to aban- 
don it. Then Arabism was adopted, but Arab- 
ism to the Hashimites of Mecea was meaningless 
unless it served the same purposes which Otto- 
manism previously had. Ranking high among 
these goals was the assurance of the Amir ot 
Mecea’s position against the threats of all his 
rivals, Arab as well as Turk. 

That stage in the growth of Arab nationalism 
known as the Arab Revolt was produced by the 
effect of the First World War on 
political forces which met in the 
Hashimite conversion to Arabism, 


the various 
Hijaz. The 


then, is an 


instance of the adoption of a new ideology by 


one element of the ruling class as an instrument ol 
conflict with its rivals within that class. 
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Summing up 


NoTHING else in the lite of William 
puzzled the Inographers and historians so much 
as his persistent lovalty to James Tl. The an- 
tithesis between Catholic monarch and Quaker 
subject to under 
standing between the two men improbable; their 


Penn has 


would seem make any real 


presumed inability. to speak to one another is 
compounded by the customary interpretation of 
James as a would-he tyrant and of Venn as an 
apostle of political liberty; and vet Penn was not 
only a courtier throughout the reign but also a 
good friend, possibly the best friend, of the King. 
He refused to take part in the opposition to James 
Il, begged his fellow countrymen to keep. their 
heads and centrol their nerves when the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 was in the making, and frankly 
lamented the fall and exile of his Stuart patron 
His 


avowed, 


allegiance was so unequivocal, so openly 
to make 
object of interest to the government when William 


of to William TTT of 


England. 


so unapologetic, as him 


an 


Orange arrived become 
James IT] is one of the most reviled figures of 
Wilham Penn is one of the most 


is their steadfast) friendship to 


modern history. 
revered. How 


he explained ¢ 
PENS 'S CRITICS 


Admirers of Penn usually show certain 


embarrassment when the question is raised, for it 


a 


Is not easy to condemn James without condemning 


his staunchest defender ; it is not easy to laud Penn 


without lauding the monarch to whom he owed 


so much. Unwilling to call Penn either stupid or 


deceitful, these writers incline toward the judg- 
ment that he was no doubt a little too sanguine 


about the King, but that in any case he was no 


PROCEEDINGS OF TITRE AMERIOAN PHTLOSOPTITOAL SOCTETY, 


Vol 
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henchman of despotism since he was bent on 
extracting the patent good of religious freedom 
the in the reign. The 
author of the best biography of Wilham Penn 
observes that “the part that Penn took in attempt- 
ing to realize his noble dream of toleration, during 
difficult and inauspicious years 
of 


from welter of evils 


the exceeding] 
of [T’s 
admiration and gratitude.” ! 


James reign, has become a cause 

even this biographer, however, makes no at- 
tempt to justify Penn's public support of James 
right up to the rebellion, much less his reiterated 
declarations that James was a sincere and patri- 
otic ruler. 

Writers of the opposite tradition have found it 
Led by Macaulay, 


they have found both stupidity and deceit in Penn, 


less difficult to pass a verdict. 


caustically assailing him for adhering to the man 
whom they pictured as the worst of the modern 
kings of england. For them there has never been 
any question about Penn's being right: that he 
Was wrong is axiomatic, the only true problem 
being whether he was culpably wrong—whether 
he understood what he was doing, or was taken 
A from different of 


different periods will show better than anything 


in. few excerpts writers 


the general lines-.of the indictment 


Phe integrity ef -Penn had stood) firm against 
and persecution, gut now, attacked by 
roval smiles, by female blandishments, by the insinu 
ating eloquence and delicate flattery of veteran diplo 
IMatists and courtiers, 
way. ‘Titles and phrases against which he had often 
borne his testimony dropped cecasionally from) his 
lips and his pen. It would well if he had been 
guilty of nothing worse than such compliances with 
the fashions of the world.? 

Penn actually had the face to say that James would 
not cstablish popery and despotism because he had 
promised not to do so.* 


obloquy 
his resolution began to give 


be 


It appeared to many of his contemporaries as amaz 
ing as it does to us, that Penn had so much apparent 
power over James at this time. The King, we now 

'Wilham [To Hull, Wdliam Penn: a topical biography, 
204, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1937 

* Macaulay, The history of England from the accession 
of James 11 1: 389, London, Dent, 1906. 

Sydney George Fisher, The true William Penn, 284, 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1900 
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see plainly enough, was merely using Penn as a 
stalking-horse, as he was using other Dissenters, such 
as Stephen Lobb the Independent: the only toleration 
he really cared about was toleration for 
Penn was gulled. .. .4 

No doubt the intentions of Penn, as far as they 
were clear intentions, were perfectly honourable. 
3ut he was blundering; he was being misied by an 
infantile sense of importance.* 

An ardent believer in toleration, Penn, who had 
many interviews with James after his accession, wa: 
optimistic or dense enough to believe that his sov- 
ereign was at heart clement and tolerant. Such 
credulity is often found among men who otherwise 
are unusually astute... .° 


Papists. 


It would be simple enough to play off Penn's 
detractors who believe in his duplicity against the 
detractors who prefer to talk of his dimwittedness ; 
it would be just as simple to play off both against 
his partisans who demur to both characterizations. 
But dialectic of this kind will not solve the problem 
(although it proves how subjective are the opin- 
ions about Penn). 

Let us formulate the problem in these terms. 
Penn's enemies argue: “Penn was loyal to James 
Il, which makes him either a fool or a knave.” 
Penn's admirers argue: “Penn was loyal to James 
I], but there were extenuating circumstances.” 
The differing interpretations allow James’ biog- 
rapher to refer to his 
inexplicable, 


“extraordinary, indeed 
friendship with William Penn.” ‘ 
Yet all this implicitly sets aside a third alternative 
that, if viable, would make the friendship less 
extraordinary and by no 


means inexplicable. 


The alternative is to argue: “Penn was loyal to 
James I], and he was right.” 

The purpose here is to test the third alternative 
and to see how far it will carry us in making sense 
of a hitherto baffling side of William Penn. 


2. PENN THE COURTIER 

Despite the apparent polarity of these two men, 
they had much in Their family his- 
tories had been intertwined, and father. 
Admiral Sir William Penn, had served as a 
naval commander under James when the latter 
was still Duke of York. 1673 
Penn had arrived at Court to plead for George 
Fox, then in prison The Duke of York received 


common. 


Penn's 


As far back as 


*Bonamy Dobree, William: Penn, Quaker and pioneer, 
210, New York, Constable, 1932. 

C. E. Vulliamy, William Penn, 209-10, 
Scribner, 1934. 

® David Ogg, England in. th 
Woilliam I17, 180, New 

a he, 


Ne Ww York, 
reigns of James IT and 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1955 
Turner, James 17, 209, London, Macmillan, 1948. 
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Penn and his Quaker companion kindly, listened 
to the plea on behalf of the founder of the Society 
of Friends, and pledged his assistance on the 
ground that religious practices ought to be per- 
mitted by the government whenever they did not 
threaten a breach of the peace. After that the 
Duke became more personal with his visitor. 


When he had done upon this affair, he was pleased 
to take a very particular notice of me, both for the 
relation my Father had had to his service in the 
Navy, and the care he had promised him to show in 
my regard upon all occasions. That he wondered | 
had not been with him, and that whenever | had any 
business thither, he would order that | should have 
access—aiter Which he withdrew, and we returned.” 


By 16085 Penn and James were on an intimate 
footing, especially with regard to the lenglish 
colonies in America, where Penn held) Pennsyl- 
vania largely because James had backed him in 
his appeal to Charles IT. 


to bring them together. 


Religion, oddly, helped 
Both belonged to per- 
Both considered the Church 
of England to be the major obstacle to toleration 
and liberty. 


secuted minorities. 


They were in full agreement about 
the iniquity of the Test Act, which had driven 
James from the Admiralty because he could not 
take the oath against the Catholic creed, and 
which had struck Penn and the Quakers because 
they could not take an oath of any kind. The 
Catholic-Quaker relationship was thus a_ bond 
rather than an obstacle. Venn repeatedly ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the co-religionists of 
the King. James, for his part, admired the 
Quakers, if not their beliefs: he told Penn that 
“he looked upon us as a quiet industrious people. 
and tho’ he was not of our judgment, vet he 
liked our good lives.” " 

Again, both James and Penn suffered from a 
gratuitous caricature of their motives. 
other things they 


Among 
\ liking the 
cruelty with which criminals were treated.  Re- 
peating the accusation, a later historian, Macaulay, 
even uses a strikingly similar form of words in 


were accused of 


each case, referring to Penn as one “for whom 
exhibitions which humane men generally avoid 
seem. to had a 
saying that James 


have and 
“seemed to take pleasure in 
the spectacle which some of the worst men then 


living were unable to contemplate without pity 


strong attraction,” '" 


~William Penn, Fragments of an apology for him 
self, Wemotrs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvanta 
3°12): 242. Philadelphia, 1836 

'Thid 


Op, cit., 507. 
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| 
It has often been remarked that 
Macaulay's thesis is not) proven just because 
James, accepting the contemporary penal theory, 
helieved in the efficacy of torture; and the thesis 


and horror.” "! 


is no stronger in the case of Penn just because 


he accompanied some condemned wretches to 
their executions. 
The ties of friendship were only 


strengthened when James came to the throne. 


strong 


Penn soon became known as a man to see if you 
had business at Court. Around the Penn menage 
gathered a crowd of chents and supphiants, for 
many of whom he with the King. 


His astounding success resuscitated an old charge 


interceded 


against him, the charge that he was a covert 
Catholic, perhaps even a Jesuit. He wrote his 
rejoinder in Fiction Found Out and in a series 
of letters to the influential Anglican divine, John 
Tillotson. He would not, nonetheless, be pres- 
sured into leaving the Court, and he was identified 
with the reign until its end. 

So far there is no mystery about the mutual 
amity of Wilham Penn and James Stuart. The 
mysterious element enters when VPenn—just a 
personal friend of the King, holding no place in 
the royal administration—is compared with the 
men whose privilege it was to advise the King 
officially on domestic affairs and foreign policy. 
Two of these advisers proved of decisive im- 
portance in the collapse of the regime—the in- 
cautious undiplomatic Jesuit, Father Edward 
Petre, who, according to Barillon, the French 

“is very much in the King’s con- 
and the sinister Iearl of Sunderland, 
who “urged the king forward so rashly that some 
have thought he was deliberately planning his 
ruin.” '* Petre and Sunderland did much to 
bring James a reputation for bigotry and dicta- 
torial ambitions. 

Penn, Petre, Sunderland—they make a strange 
trio. With Petre, Penn evidently had little to do, 
Sunderland he had known for years, and never 
broke with him. Whether Penn warned 
the King about the Earl, we carinot tell, but 
there is a hint that the two subjects competed for 
the sovereign’s ear in the fact that they publicly 
adopted contrary positions on certain key issues. 
We know too little that is incontrovertible about 
what was said in the royal apartments at the 
palace when James was alone with Sunderland 

MW Jhid., 212 

12 Quoted by Turner, of. cit., 287. 

GG. N. Clark, The later Stuarts, 1660-10674, 118, 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1940, 


ambassador, 


fidence,” '* 


ever 


New 
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We know too 


said to 


or Petre or Penn or anyone else. 
little about what individuals 
another, or how they reacted, when they met. 


these one 
Inference has to be pressed into service in place 
of evidence. 

A careful appraisal of James’ regime suggests 
that Penn and Sunderland alternated as influences 
moving him to action, with the 
upper hand too often. 


“arl having the 
He had, after ail. a group, 
a junto, to work with; Penn was only an in- 
dividual standing out against them (although this 
balance of power nig in itself that 
wielded enormous authorieavith James ). 


No one can marvel that various estimations of 


Penn 


Penn himself 
realized that it was no plain case of black and 
white, truth and error, right) and 
must often 


the reign were, and are, possible. 
wrong. He 
about how 
why day-to-day decisions were taken. 
be absurd to look 
every royal policy. 


and 
It would 
stand on 
The significant thing is how 
frequently he was involved, above all how fre- 
quently he tried to shield James from the Sunder- 
land-backed blunders that contributed so materi- 
ally to the rebellion. Penn might have had his 
personal experience at Whitehall in mind when he 
wrote: 


have been confused 


to him for a firm 


It is certain, princes ought to have great allow- 
ances made them for faults in government, since they 
see by other people's eyes, and hear by their ears: 
but ministers of state, their immediate confidants 
and instruments, have much to answer for, if, to 
gratify private passions they misguide the prince to 
do public injury.'! 


3. PENN AS CENSOR OF THE REIGN 


If Penn made himself an apologist for James 
I}, he was no royal echo, nor could James have 
nustaken 


him for one. He would not give up 
his religion at a time when interested men were 
hecoming converts, or hypocritical converts, all 
around him. Penn would not disown the theo- 
logical which he had supported 
Quaker, and castigated Catholic, doctrine. One 
of his efforts in particular ought to have = in- 
furiated Romanizing autocrat, but James 
took no noticeable offense at .f Seasonable Caveat 
against Popery (1670). In England's Great In- 
terest (1679) Penn had demanded protection for 
the nation “from Popery and Slavery,” had 


professed some credence in the Popish Plot, and 


writings in 


any 


"Eruits of solitude, no. 352. 


1S England's great interest, a collection of the works of 


William Penn, ed. Joseph Besse, 2: 678, London, 1726. 
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had even proposed a new test that would have 
required a rejection of Catholic principles. James. 
astonishingly, did not turn him away or even 
make him feel uncomfortable. In Fiction Found 
Out (1685), Penn, now at Court. indignantly 
denied the allegation of his being a Catholic 
did it boldly and with the King’s knowledge. 
There was to Penn's presumed disadvantage 
at Whitehall much more than his literary produc- 
tions. He had a reputation for withstanding the 
Crown politically, once in circumstances close to 
scandalous from the Crown's point of view. In 
1679, only two hefore the 


years Pennsylvania 


Charter was granted to him, only six vears before 


the accession of James II, Penn had campaigned 
for Algernon Sidney in the Parliamentary elec- 
tions, and Sidney was a republican and an anti 
Catholic Court did not 
sitting in the House of Commons. 


whom the want to see 
Sidney ran 
twice in two separate places, being supported by 
Penn openly and publicly both times. Each time 
the candidate was cheated out of a victory at the 
polls. Doubtless embittered by the 
Sidney to conspiracy, accused of 
complicity in the Rye House Plot to assasinate 
Charles I] and the Duke of York, and died on the 
scaffold. 

How Penn, given his past connection with such 
Stuart 
Court, at a Court of James I], is a real enigma. 
Obviously James realized that his Quaker con- 
fidant was neither a 
Catholic 
grounds had 


injustice, 


turned was 


a man, could have been acceptable at a 


nor an anti- 
Penn's disquietude on political 
heen but Yet the 
dubious record of a few vears previously was in 
the public domain, for /ngland’s Great Interest 
had been published in -behalf of Sidney's candida 


republican 
(even 
momentary ). 


ture, and one cannot help wondering whether a 
bigoted despot would have been willing to over- 
look it. The King certainly thought the worst 
of Algernon Sidney. How, then, could he have 
received the man who had done his best to put 
Sidney in a position to speak out against Charles 
I] from the floor of the House of Commons ? 

An answer would be to hand could Penn be 
called a toady who surrendered his convictions 
for a place at Court. So far from doing this, 


he refused to remain silent about the evils he 


stated 


censors of the 


saw. Tle criticized the King’s actions; he 


his agreement with notorious 


regime; he even badgered the King into offering 


pardons to Whigs like John Locke and John 


Trenchard In one remarkable instance Penn 
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interceded for Aaron Snuth, a man tarred with 
the brush of the Rve House Plot. Charlwood 
Lawton, who prevailed on Penn to act for Smith, 


quotes him to this effect: 


I mentioned thy friend Aaron Smith's pardon this 
morning to the King, and he never so angry 
with me in his Lite. He was ready to turn me out 
of lis Closet. and said, six such men would put his 
three Kingdoms in ia flame!" 


Wats 


That, one would think, would close the matter 
for a wilful tvrant. Venn, however, returned to 
the attack later on, and finally wangled the Smith 
pardon. 

James’ broad-mindedness about his Whig  ad- 
versaries remarkable tribute to Penn's 
persuasiveness, for the King had had to face not 
merely 


Was a 


vocal condemnation but conspiracy and 
attack. The Rye House Plot) had 
included him as an intended victim while he was 
stall Duke of York, and shortly after his accession 
Monmouth 
son of Charles IT. 


even armed 


came. the natural 


Rebellion led by a 
One poimt customarily brought against James 
the adherents of Mon 
To preside over their 
sent Chief Justice Jeffrevs, he of the 
Assize 


is the manner ino which 
mouth were punished. 
trials he 
Bloody 


the accused, 


Jetfrevs dealt) so harshly with 
and insulting them 
from the bench, then meting out death, whipping, 
jail, and transportation, that his name has come 
down to us as one of the most 


browbeating 


infamous in the 
Whether or not. the 
Bloody Assize went beyond the penal practice of 


history of lnglish law. 
the time and caused lasting resentment among 
the Lnglish people, how much the King really 
knew of what his Chief Justice was doing 

problems like these are disputed by the historians. 
later, after the Glorious Revolution, James and 
Jeffreys blamed one another. On James’ side 
stands William Penn, who told Bishop Burnet 
that the Chief Justice was responsible for the 
brutalities. “Ele said to Burnet, 
“the king was much to be pitied, who was hurried 


me.” recounts 
into all this effusion of blood by Jeffrey's im- 
petuous and cruel temper.” ' 

Presumably Penn was offering his diagnosis of 
But he 
did not therefore approve of the punishments, and 
he Jet James know how he felt: “About 


AN Memoir of Part of the Life of William Penn, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvanta, op 


James’ version of the Bloody Assize. 


three 


Vemoirs of thy 
cit., 221 
T Bishop Burnet’s history of his own time 3: 66, New 


York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1833 
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hundred divers towns in. the 
about one thousand to be transported, 
twenty of the king.” 


This can only mean that Penn convinced James 


hanged in west, 


I begged 


that some of the penalties imposed by Jeffreys 
were exorbitant. .\t the does not 
necessarily unply any wide divergence of opinion 
about the 


same time it 
legalities enn, always charitable. 
may have put merey above the law when James 
Was rigorous for justice to the limit. .\ll we can 
say is that Penn objected to the Bloody .\ssize 
for humanitarian reasons, and that James would 
have found it good policy had he acted on Penn's 
principles. 

If the sequel to 
provoke any 


Monmouth’s 
noteworthy 


rising did) not 
protest. during James’ 
reign, the case of Magdalen College. Oxford, did. 
When the 


mmpoased a 


President. of 
Catholic 
ordering the 


Magdalen died, James 
successor on the College, 


Kellows to set aside their own 


candidate in favor of his. and forcing the dis 
missal of those who refused. This assault on a 
traditionally 
University instigated, at 
backed and handled by the Sunderland 

| almost cer 


Indeed, 
King by withholding a petition 


great educational foundation of a 


rovalist NaS.) RE en 
least 
himself 


clique Sunderland 


tainly misled the 


from the Felfows. at o#@ critical juncture, and 


then dispatching to them an abrupt rejection in 
the King’s name. Some scholars have seen Sun 


derland and Petre as co-conspirators shoving 


James farther and faster than he would have 
gone of his own free will. Elowever that may be, 
James never disavowed any part of Sunderland's 
dealings with the College, much Jess moved to 
instead, he 
followed the Sunderland policy to the end, and 
was discredited by it. 

low did 
Macaulay presents him as strictly the King’s man 
using bribes and threats to make the Fellows of 
Magdalen “The courtly Quaker, 
therefore, did his best to seduce the college from 
the path of right.” '" It is unnecessary to foliow 
all the turns and twists of the truth, which has 
heen common knowledge ever since Quaker his- 
torians 


get rid of him for insubordination ; 


Penn act during the embroglio 7 


back down: 


began testing Macaulay's knowledge 


against the documentary evidence. In sum, we 
‘S William Penn to James Harrison, 2 October 1685 
See Samuel M. Janney, The life of Wilham Penn, with 
selections correspondence and autobiography, 
fourth edition, 268, Philadelphia, Friends’ Book Associa 
tion, 1876 
Mm Op. cit, 731 


from his 
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know that Penn realized the King had taken a 
Misstep, morally and = prudentially, and that he 
had the courage to tell him so. A non-Quaker 
expert on both Macaulay and the history of [eng- 
land in the seventeenth century puts the refuta- 
tion in these words: 


\n examination of the evidence shows that Penn 
was concerned in the atfair as the agent of the college 
rather than of the King. He interceded with the 
King on behalf of the college, and that not once but 
twice over. Far from trying to persuade the Fellows 
to give way he wrote to James that “in their cir- 
cumstances, they could not yield obedietce without 
a breach of their oaths.” 7" 


The single verity left in) Macaulay's pages 1s 
that Penn did believe with the King that Catho- 
lies had a right to attend Oxford and to hold 
office in the University, the same right as the 
Dissenters who also were barred. Once again it 
is Penn who gives James sane advice without 
avail, 

The point at which James should have paused 
for a serious reappraisal of the Sunderland ap 
proach concerned the body of representatives 
who would have sat as the King’s second Parlia- 
ment, had his reign endured that long. He -con- 
ceived the idea, and Sunderland carefully did 
nothing to block it, of marshaling a compliant 
legislature by manipulating the elections. 
handedly interfering = in 


High- 
districts already 
suspicious of him, trying to force presiding of- 


local 


hcials to keep out unsatisfactory candidates, James 
paid for his mistake by suffering a series of re- 
buffs, and by increasing animosity in quarters 
that not reigning 
gravate with impunity. 


even a sovereign could ag- 

Penn was in two minds about the drive to pack 
Parliament. He realized that the House of Com- 
mons was no unsullied mirror of all the people, 
but rather the preserve of the powerful interests ; 
and when speaking publicly he backs the King, 
who “seems to me to be Unpacking for the Good 
of the Whole that which hath been so long Packt 
tor the Good of a Party.” 7" The 


men whom 


James wanted to have in Parliament were exactly 
the type Penn would have chosen. 


Penn, notwithstanding, protested against the 
manipulation of the elections. His political philos- 
ophy was at stake.g He held that electors should 
not be coerced. Perhaps he would have been 


2° Sir Charles Firth, <4 commentary on Macaulay's 
History of England, 470-71, London, Macmillan, 1938. 

“1 The great and pofular objection against the repeal of 
the Penal Laws and Tests, 14, London, 1688. 
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realistic cnough to ignore his principle for the 
sake of an attainable good—a Parliament agree- 
able to religious liberty—but that this could be 
attained by the King’s interference seemed very 
dubious. Penn felt the swelling tide of resentment, 
much of it false and unwarranted in his estima- 
tion, but no less dangerous for all that. Hence 
not only did he warn James not to force the 
Parliamentary issue, but he gathered factual 
material to give substance to his warning, evi- 
dence of fear and hostility among people of 
authority throughout the country. He = even 
brought to the palace Whig and Anglican spokes- 
men who insisted on their loyalty to the Crown 
while frankly asserting that they must oppose 
tampering with undermining the 
position of the Church of England. 

One of these spokesmen was Charlwood Law- 
ton, whose memoir remains to us as an invaluable 
Whitehall. Penn 
introduced Lawton to the King, and advised him 
to speak his mind without hesitation. Knowing 
that, Lawton hold) back his 
strongest opinions while addressing his King, 
Penn got around this diffidence by asking Lawton 
to let him have unsigned criticisms of the state 
of the kingdom. 


elections or 


witness to Penn's function at 


even so, would 


That, and several other Anonymous Letters which 
he, by honest artifice, from time to time, got from 
me, he showed to the King, but never would let His 
Majesty know who wrote them. ... The King, how- 
ever, had, from time to time, my thoughts in the 
many invective anonymous Letters, which, with so 
good a Design, Mr. Penn drew from me upon every 
occasion. =" 


lLawton’s hatred of “regulated Parhaments” 
manifests itself in the conversations recorded in 
his memoir. How much more vigorously must 
it have glowed in the writings that he knew would 
never be traced to him! James, instead of resent- 
ing Lawton’s attitude, declared he “liked me for 
my sincerity,” ** and offered him royal backing 
should he volunteer to run for Parliament— 
surely an astounding offer, granted that James 
was indeed an ambitious autocrat 
those who contradicted him. 


intolerant of 


know that 
Penn overtly criticized James Il was that of the 
Seven Bishops. In 1688 the King issued his 
second Declaration of Indulgence, announced that 
Parliament (the packed Parliament he 
struggling to achieve) would convene again and 


The last major case in which we 


Was 


“2 Lawton, op. cit., 224, 226. 


23 [hid., 225. 
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vote on the measure, and commanded the bishops 
of his realm to have the Declaration read through- 
out their dioceses. Seven Anglican ecclesiastics, 
led by the Archbishop of Canterbury, petitioned 
the King to recall the command; they argued that 
the prerogative by which James set aside the 
penal Parliament illegal. 
In reply he prosecuted them for seditious libel. 
Penn dead-set 


laws) passed in was 


Was against the prosecution, 
He regarded it as a violation of consciences to 
give men of the cloth such an order. He dreaded 
the explosion that would follow should) James 
thrust a match into the powder keg that was 
Whig and Anglican England. He understood 
the dilemma posed by an otherwise happy event 
of the moment, the birth of a son to the Queen, 
which meant just one thing for the antagonists of 
James I]—the passing of the Catholic monarch 
then ruling would be followed in due time by 
the accession of another. Charlwood 
observed Penn at the climactic moment in 
and left this impression of him. 


Lawton 
1O08%, 


3ut before [| go further, | must set down Mr. 
Penn's own behaviour, that Summer, in relation to 
the Bishops who were sent to the Tower. He was 
not only against their Committment; but, the day the 
Prince of Wales was born, he went to the King, and 
pressed him exceedingly to set them at liberty, and 
to order, in Council, a General Pardon to be issued 
out, as soon as it could pass the Seals. He pressed 
most heartily to have both done, and told His Majesty 
that. on that happy Day, every body ought to rejoice, 
which they would do, if the Bishops were let out; 
and it was generally known that such a Pardon 
would) soon be proclaimed. Mr. Penn hoped. the 
would have made him succeed in_ both 
Proposals; and I suppose all men must own, it was 
unhappy for the King that he did not follow Mr. 
Penn's advice. But there were about the King some 
villainous Knaves, and others who were as visionary 
fools (1 can't help calling them so), who set them 
selves against every wise measure that was laid 
before that unfortunate Prince, either by Mr. Penn, 
or any body else; and they overpersuaded the King 
not to lay hold of so good an opportunity to regain 
the affections of multitudes of his People, who were 
justly startled, and much provoked, by seeing the 
right reverend Fathers of the Church illegally com- 
mitted to Prison.*! 


occasion 


No one has ever improved on this description 
of Penn confronting James II when the throne 
of Ingland lay as a prize to be won or lost 
depending on how the political game went. It 
speaks well for Penn's practical sagacity that, in 
the heat of the moment when passions were be- 
coming more furious on every side, he divined 


“4 [bid., 230-31. 
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precisely how the situation might be retrieved. 
The Seven Bishops were in the Tower of london: 
the Queen had just presented the King with an 
heir to. the developments 
both as far as the Anglicans and Whigs were 
concerned. But just they happened 
together, they might be joined together to counter 
act the fears so widely spread in the country: 
let the King but release the bishops as a grace 
due to the birth of his son, and the birth and the 
mMprisonment might neutralize each other instead 
of reinforcing each other. 


throne—-mischievous 


because 


James refused to listen. It is impossible to 


say whether he was himself the prime mover, or 
was hurried on by the Sunderland 
junto—Lawton’s “villainous Knaves” and ve 


whether he 
ary fools.” In case, he forced the trial of 
the Seven Bishops to its predestinate end, an, 
when the verdict of “not guilty’ came in 
the jury, the throne rocked beneath him. 

in short order, the invitation to 
“Orange, followed by his 


any 


from 
Then, 
Wilham of 
Invasion of 
england, the exile of James TT, and the end of 
the Stuart dynasty. 


successful 


During the latter part of the reign of James 
Stuart. the impression we get of William) Penn 
is of one striving desperately to make his sover- 
elgn understand that his ends could not be achieved 
by some of the means adopted, that the ends were 
rather increasingly 


jeopardized by the means. 


The impression we get of James II is of a 


often allowed an insidious 
counterforee (Sunderland, Petre) to push him 
toward the harshest means suggested to him by 
his own. inclinations. 


James; 


monarch who too 


Penn opposed the worst 
the others stiffened it. 

not, faith in 
James. After vears of knowing him as Duke and 
as King, Penn had formed a definite and favor 
able opinion of his personality, intentions and 
(in the main) 


side of 


Penn did nonetheless, lose his 


acts. His lovalty to James was 
grounded in a steady judgment that this monarch 


was, as man and ruler, England's best hope 


4. JAMES AND CATHOLICISM 


The royal acts which Penn tried to dissuade 
James from committing do not in’ themselves 
support a very formidable indictment of the King. 
Magdalen College was a bad misdemeanor, sup- 
plemented as it was by James’ effort to slip 
Catholics into other University places held by 
Anglicans. But the moralities and legalities of 


both the Bloody Assize and the trial of the Seven 
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Bishops remain ambiguous. The drive to pack 
Parliament was no novelty, nor was it by any 
means the last such gambit by the Crown. Penn's 
wavering but reflected the confusion that must 
result from any honest investigation of how both 
sides behaved in elections. 

Another sovereign might have survived such 
blunders. The real cause of the furor was James’ 
He was a Catholic ruler of a Protestant 
people, a people who regarded their Protestantism 
as inseparably bound up with their nationality. 
They were easily aroused by -the slightest suspi- 


religion. 


cion of a Romanizing tendency in their govern- 
ment. However much Anglicans and Dissenters 
might dispute with each other, they were at least 
one in their hatred of Rome. 

james TT never understood the religious align- 
ment in his kingdom. He took High Churchmen 
to be close to, and ready for, the final step into 
He believed that the 
\nglicans would stand by their traditional policy 
of non-resistance to. the 


Catholicism; they were not. 


believed it 
just when they had reached the stage of scrapping 


Crown; he 
non-resistance. Angry about the mistreatment of 
english Catholics, remembering the Popish Plot, 
he could not comprehend how fierce the majority 
of his subjects were because of their folk memory 
of Mary Tudor and the Gunpowder Plot. 

The King’s open, not to say blatant, profession 
and practice of his Catholic faith alarmed the 
country, but it did not alarm William Penn. In- 
stead of being jolted by the apprehensions that 
were being aired so freely, Penn goes to the other 
extreme and defends the change around White- 
hall as evidence for the honesty of James—a 
change to be praised rather than condemned, as 
he informed the King. 


He declared he concealed himself to obey his 
brother, and that now he would be above-board: 
which we like the better on many accounts. 1 
with hint and told him so; but. withal. hoped we 
should come in for a share. He smiled, and. said 
he desired not that a peaceable people should be dis- 
turbed for their religion.* 


Was 


Penn's attitude was straightforward. He wanted 
everyone to go to church or meeting house frankly 
and without fear, and he did not except the 
Catholics, not even the Catholics at Whitehall. 
In advising James, nonetheless, Penn 
bad mistake. If it fair 


enough that he should prefer a profession of one’s 


very 


possibly made a was 


2° William Penn to Thomas 
See Janney, op. cit., 264 


Llovd. 16 March 1685 
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belief even (or especially) in a king, vet he might 
have tempered his enthusiasm by observing the 
impolitic way it was done by James IT, who, not 
satishied with a declaration of his creed, had to 
make. zn exaggerated display of it in the teeth of 
Penn re- 
Charles I], in 
disliked the unmanly refusal to be 
candid about his religion until he lay on 


a fearful and dangerous opposition. 
called the 
whom he 


devious behavior of 
his 
deathbed, and was happy to recognize in James 
an attitude closer. to the Quaker concept of 
truthfulness. In this sense his advice would have 
heen better adapted to Charles: being the reverse 
extreme of that monarch’s self-indulgent inclina- 
tions, it might have exerted a salutary pressure 
toward moderation. With James, Penn's advice 
ran in the same direction as the royal will; it did 
nothing to deter the King from the intemperate 
conduct that ruined him. 

As the reign moved o. Penn 
may have become more cautious in his praise of 


to its tragic end, 


He would not, all 
the same, have conceded much. 

agreed with the fundamentals by 
thought and worked. 


the King’s profession of faith. 
He completely 
which James 
Thus Penn felt that the 
King had a perfect right to do something for the 
Catholics, and a human right to the exasperation 
that would redress the balance by humiliating 
This, after all. and 
for Penn's less vindictive character, was not very 
different from what Penn had in mind for the 
Quakers. 


Penn, 


r 
allowing 


a 


their persecutors. 


been 
\ct, 
could not forget how James had been singled out 
by the Bill 
which, if it had passed Parliament during the 
reign of Charles IT, barred 

from the throne and handed it to the bastard Duke 
of Monmouth. If the Exclusion Bill was an insult 
to the legitimate heir to the throne, the Test ct 
Was an injury to him, just as it was to Penn and 
the other members of his faith. Is the Quaker’s 
allegiance to the Catholic, then, so difficult to 
understand ? 


thinking how the Friends had 


singled out for oppression by the Quakers’ 


for personal contumely lexclusion 


would have James 


Is there any genuine problem why 
Penn wrote: 


Pardon me, we have not to do with an insensible 
Prince, but one that has been touched with our In 
firmities: More than any Body fit to Judge our Cause, 
by the share he once had in it. Who should give 
Ease like the Prince that has wanted it? 7° 


26 4 perswasive to moderation, reprint in Occasional 
Papers of the California State Library, 223, San Fran- 
1940. 


cisco, 
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When James went on from flourishing his 
Catholicism like a flag to the appointment of 
Catholics to office, Penn still had no protest. to 
make. If he considered that James acted too 
cavalierly im still he had 
against Catholics as such, rather he was pleased 


some Cases, nothing 
to see the Test Act lifted from their shoulders— 
and from the Quakers too. 

In 1687 the King decided to get rid of the 
‘Fest. Act 
Declaration of 


altogether: he promulgated his’ first 

William Penn was 
hand in this. and. the 
The Declaration of In 


dulgence might be called the masterpiece of his 


Indulgence 
accused of having had a 
accusation was just. 
career as unofficial adviser to James Tl. It 
separated an lenglishman’s religion from his na 
tionality, made hypocrisy and false conversion 
unnecessary, and incidentally brought the Quakers 
full the first The 
Quakers were among those expressing deep grati 
tude for the the 
King through the Declaration of Indulgence. 
Willian Penn Jed ai delegation of Friends. to 
Whitehall to offer a formal statement of 
and thanks, the members of the delegation being 


so moved that they left their hats outside when 


into citizenship for time. 


merey extended to them by 


esteem 


they were admitted to the audience chamber. In 


extolled James for 


his “opening remarks Penn 


his magnanimity. 


$y this Grace He has relieved his Distressed Sub 
jects their Cruel Sutferings, riaused to 
Himself a New and Lasting Empire by adding then 
\tfection to their Duty. 
tinue the King in this Noble Resolution: for ~yecTs 
now upon a Principle that has Good-Nature, Chriy 
tianity, and the Good of Civil Society on its Side. 
a Security to Him hevond the Little Arts of Gov 
ernment. u 

| would not that anv should think that we came 
hither with Design to fill the Gazette with ou 
Thanks, but, as our sufferings would have moved 
Stones to Compassion, sOoowe she uld he harder it we 
not moved to Gratitude. 


from and 


Were 


Penn then read the Quaker address to. the 
throne, thanking the King with the usual rhetoric, 
and adding the hope that Parliament might set 
its seal of approval on the roVal act that allowed 
freedom of conscience to all Englishmen 

James replied with the words: 


I thank vou heartily for your Address. Some ot 
you know (1 am sure you do, Mr. Penn) that it was 
always my Principle, That Consciences ought not 


to be forced, and that all men ought to have the 


27 William Penn's Speech to the King upon his deliver- 
ing the Quakers’ Address, Works, op. cit. 1: 130. 


And we pray (sod to con~, 4 


/ 
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\nd what | 
will continue to pet 
\nd | hope, before ] che 


\ves shall have no Reasor 


Liberty ol their Consciences. have 
promis'd inomy Declaration | 
form as long as | 
to settle it so that 


to alter it.-> 


live. 


After 


soth sides at this meeting had in mind Parlia- 
mentary concurrence with the Declaration of In- 
dulgence. In the meantime, had the King any 
right to suspend the Test Net) by 
chorus of “noc 


; decree 7 A 
welled up from every side. The 
Marquis of Halifax took the lead with his Lette 
toa Dissenter in which he admonished the sects 
not to be fooled about the intentions of the King 
and the around 


that 


men him, and not to accept 


an illegality contravened — Parliamentary 
legislation. 

Halifax spoke for all those Englishmen who dis 
trusted James [1 


brilliant 


By publicizing his fears ina 


polemical pamphlet he played on_ the 
fears that existed in certain quarters throughout 
the country Beheving that the King’s motives 
the overruling of the Test u\ect 


caused many others to feel the same 


were evil, and 
unlawful, he 
way, 


William 


this use of the roval prerogative as right in theory 


Penn felt) differently Ile regarded 


and necessary under the existing circumstances 
Ile thought the Dissenters were sensible when 
they accepted the boon for what it was, short 
sighted and ungrateful when they) murmured 


about the means. He directed his suspicion, not 
at the motives of the 
Whigs creating an 
uproar on very questionable grounds. 

His forthright stand brought him into a per 
sonal duel with Halifax, who, remarking on the 


King, but at tuose of thr 


and Anglicans who were 


Quakers’ happy reception of the Declaration. of 
Indulgence, challenged him = with the jibe: “1 
of that Per 
swasion, in spite of his Hat, should be a Master 
Letter to oa Dry 
Penn's riposte deserves to 
he better known: The Great and Popular Ob- 
jection against the Repeal of the Penal Laws and 


Tests. 


should not wonder, though a man 


of Ceremonies.” Halifax's 


senter is well known. 


Compare the two, and you can see the 


broad hattle-lines of the forces they represented. 
Halifax suspects the Church of Rome, Penn the 
Church of England; Halifax doubts the honesty 


and throws. the 
at the King’s enemies; 
Halifax calls on Parhament to maintain the Test 
Act for the good of the nation, Penn would have 


“* The Kirg’s Answer, trd., 131 
20 4 letter to a dissenter, 4, London, 1687 


defends it, 
dishonesty charge back 


of the King, Penn 
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the measure withdrawn for the same reason; 
Halifax warns the Dissenters not to be deceived, 
and so does Penn, but they have opposite “de- 
in mind. Halifax denies the possibility 
of any Catholic ruler being tolerant: “This Alh- 


ance, between Liberty and Infallibility, is bringing 


ceivers” 


together the Two most contrary things that are 
in the World.” Penn retorts: “I think it a 
greater to Persecute People upon a professed 
fallible Principle.” And he strikes at the heart 
of Halifax's case with this passage : 


But that we should be less safe because the King, 
{|whom] we so much Fear, is ready to Consent to a 
Great Charter for Liberty of Conscience, by which 
it shall be Declared the Right of Mankind to make 
a tree and open choice and profession of Faith and 
Worship towards God, and that any Constraint or 
Interruption upon that Freedom is Impiety and an 
vil in it self... . ts. Po must conte.s, a Notion very 
Iextraordinary 

To puzzle over how Penn could have approved 
James's use of the dispensing and suspending 
powers of the Crown is to fall into the pseudo- 
problem of Penn scholarship. 
tion was not. the 


For him the ques- 
source of political 
authority in Fengland: it was not a case of being 
for King or Parliament. He looked at the Test 
\ct from the vantage ground of his theory of 
natural law, found the enactment to be a violation 


ultimate 


of justice, and concluded that it was in fact no 
true law. no matter what authority might be 
hehind it. //is question was simply this: Who is 
breaking the higher law, and who is defending 
it?) The answer was not dubitable. Parliament 
had passed the Test Act, the King had removed it ; 
and in Penn's view to accuse the latter of acting 
unlawfully was to turn upside down the system of 
objective values built into the structure of the 
universe and revealed to men by the Inner Light. 
(Since Penn, while tolerating all creeds, would 
restrict office to) professing Christians, there is 
an ilogicality in his theology of the Inner Light; 
but the point is irrelevant to the practical polities 
in which he was engaged. ) 

Kor Penn the difficulty of the moment was to 
get the members of Parliament to stop infringing 
the natural law in so far as it inculeated freedom 
of conscience. Like James I], he hoped for the 

Parliament that abolish the 
Like the Whigs, he could not. feel 


election of a 
Test Act. 


wouid 


OT. <c 

' The great and popular objection against the repeal of 
the Penal Laws and Tests, 20 

-Ihid., 6. 
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easy about any abolition that did not have VParlia- 


mentary approval. But until the legislators should 


come to their senses and do their duty, he was 
all for the King doing his duty and showing them 
the way. 

As the crisis of the reign grew more ugly, 
Penn, striving to ward off attacks on the King’s 
honesty, wrote an appreciation of James that he 
alone of-all Englishmen was capable of writing. 


Whatever Practices of Roman Catholicks we might 
reasonably object against (and no Doubt but such 
there are), yet he has disclaimed and reprehended 
those ill Things by his declared Opinion against 
Persecution, by the Ease in which he actually in- 
dulges all Dissenters, and by the Confirmation he 
offers in Parliament for the Security of the Prot 
estant Religion and Liberty of Conscience. And in 
his Honour, as well as my own Defence, I am obliged 
in Conscience to say that he has ever declared to me, 
It was his Opinion. And on all Occasions, when 
Duke, he never refused me the repeated Proofs of 
it, as often as | had any poor Sufferers for Con 
science-sake to solicit His Help for. 


There is the key to Penn's opinion of James IT. 
Hie had known James for fifteen vears. 


In 1673, 
as Duke of York, James, while agreeing to help 


George Fox, had told Penn he believed in reli- 
gious toleration. After 1685,cas King, he had 
repeated the same sentiment on many occasions, 
and had released thousands of Dissenters from 
their prison cells. Declarations of In- 
dulgence simply extended the sentiment and made 
of it a universal principle. (It should be added 
that James continued to talk the same way after 
he had lost his throne.) For Penn, James's con- 
sistency as an advocate of toleration outweighed 
every evil of the reign. 


His two 


To Penn's defense of James there is a standing 
objection—the King’s reaction to the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. According to Turner, 
Louis XIV’s persecution of the Huguenots drew 
from James “whole-hearted enthusiasm.” °* The 
basis for the assertion is what James told Barillon. 
Yet Turner notes the obvious truth that James 
was not the soul of candor when speaking with 
the envoy from France, and even quotes him as 
that “he the employment of 
‘hooted missionaries’ in France as impolitic and 
unchristian.” This declaration James made to 
the ambassadors of Spain and Holland. To hold 
that he was dishonest with them and honest with 


saving abhorred 


William Penn to William Popple, 24 October 1688, 
IWorks, op. cit., 135-136 

‘Op. cit., 3 

[bid 
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the French ambassador is gratuitous. Moreover, 
sath and Wells com- 
mented on “His Majesty's royal goodness” “* in 
asking financial aid for the Huguenot refugees 
in England. To assert that James applauded the 
attempt to convert the Huguenots is Gne thing ; 
to assert that he approved of Louis’ methods is 
quite another. He told his son, the Old Pretender, 
never to try to make converts to Catholicism by 
force. 


the Anglican Bishop of 


There is no proof that he was hypocritical 
about this. 

Revocation is not. ir- 
He recoiled in horror from what 
he heard about the dragonnades, the sentencings 
to the galleys, the destruction of Huguenot meet- 
ing houses. He dyl what he could to alleviate 
the sufferings of the French Calvinists by inviting 
them to emigrate to Pennsylvania. ) 
James never remonstrated with him or he would 
have temporized, for his authority in the colony 
lay at the merey of the Crown. If James did 
too little to help the Huguenot refugees, and 
evidence can be cited against him as well as for 
him, that could be because he disliked their creed, 


reaction to the 
relevant here. 


Penn's 


Obviously 


buteit could also be because he did not want to 
offend the potentate of Versailles. Tacit approval 
of Huguenot emigration to the New World was 
easier to give without fear of international 
complications. 

The interesting thing about that he 
traces the Revocation more to politics than to 
religion. He takes it as one more step by Louts 
XIV in crushing every group that conflicted with 


Penn ts 


his absolutism. Popular assemblies, independent 
law courts, a nobility with genuine power against 
the central government, a clergy in) immediate 
subordination to Rome—all had felt the heavy 
hand of the tyrant. Now it was the Huguenots’ 
turn. Penn tries to sustain his thesis by suggest- 
ing that anyone who believes in the pious postur- 
ing of the Grand Monargue might imagine his 
behavior should he cease to regard the Revoca- 
tion as in his own royal interest. Penn's argu- 
ment is not without basis, for Louis had flagrantly 
quarreled with and insulted the Pope when it 
suited him, and was not looked upon as a paladin 
of Catholicism by his Catholic neighbors. 

Penn thought it ludicrous to accuse James II 
of wanting to introduce an English “Revocation.” 
But he did not rest his case on James’ sincerity, 

®The prose works of the Right Reverend Thomas 


Ken, ed. William Benham, 290, London, Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden and Welsh, n.d 
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To the most fearful 
Protestants he says in effect: Suppose the King 


much as he believed in it. 
to be a monstrous liar cloaking bigotry with a 
pretense of believing in. toleration—what then? 
The reply to this question he conceives to be ap- 
parent as soon as the social and political lines of 
force are examined. 
not the 


He argues that James has 
power to do what his enemies say he 
will if he is allowed to go on: he cannot Catholi- 
cize England. Venn links up his abstract theory 
with the current situation, applying his favorite 
postulate (one that he took from James Harring- 
ton’s Oceana) that the kind of government a state 
In Ingland 
It followed that 
Protestantism could not be destroyed by a sudden 
attack f 
the King being for this reason almost irrelevant. 
Penn labors to eradicate from the minds of his 
fellow countrymen the feamgof a Catholic coup 


d'etat. 


has depends on who owns the land 
this was the Protestant gentry 


the motives, intentions, and purposes of 


They are few, we must all agree, to the Kingdom, 
upon the best Computation that could be made. Out 
of eight) Milhons of People, they are not thirty 
Phousand, and those Lat thinly sown up and down 
the Nation; by which it appears that the Dispropor 
tion of the natural strength is not less than two hun 
dred and seventy Persons to one. So that Popery 
in England is like a Spirit without a Body, or a 
General without an Army. It can hurt no 
than Bullets withcut Powder, or a Sword and no 
Hand to use it. T dare say there is not of that Com- 
munion enough at once to make all the Coal Fires in 
! yet we are apprehensive they are able 


Mey 


London, and 
to Consume the whole Kingdom. 


Penn's figures are not indisputable, but they are 
not so far out as to invalidate the use he makes of 
them irony is. that) Halifax 
nunimized the number of Catholic Englishmen, 
and at. the called them a 
that) Penn 


(one and others 


same time national 


menace—an_ inconsistency does not 
fail to charge them with 

Ile judged the Catholics to be politically im- 
potent. That is why he can accept without qualms 
the hypothesis of James II being a furious and 
intolerant Romanist. [le is willing to accept, for 
the sake of argument. the picture of the King 
pressing for full Catholic domination of Iengland, 
for Penn foresees an outcome that must be very 
from that 


different namely, freedom for every 


religion. A royal fight for an impossible Catholic 


domination can, if it) succeeds at all, produce 


Church of England. 
dissenter, 49, 


Roman 
1087 


Good advice to the 


Catholick, and Protestant London, 
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nothing more than Catholic foleration; and. this 
in turn toleration for all 
under an umbrella of universal 
the nation consent. Presume, Penn argues, pre- 
sume James as infernal as you like, you cannot 


involves since only 


freedom would 


compromise the plain truth that he will never be 
able to Catholicize england. 

Penn discovers himself thinking along 
parallel to those of the King. Penn wants free- 
dom of conscience for everybody ino order to 


lines 


achieve freedom of conscience for Quakers. James 
wants freedom of conscience for everybody in 
order to achieve freedom of conscience for Catho- 
lics. To the cynics who alleged this as the King’s 
purpose, Penn would reply—Of 
good thing too, 


course, and a 


5. JAMES AND ENGLISH LIBERTIES 


The conspirators who made the Glorious Rev- 
olution of 1688 had a second major complaint 
James II 
religious policy they added the suspicion that he 
planned to rule as a tyrant and without Parlia- 
Louis NIV ruled without the States- 
General of France. More, they argued that James 
would ask Louis for help at the decisive moment, 


against To their suspicion of his 


ment, as 


whereupon a French army would be transported 
across the Channel to crush English liberties and 
permit the King of England to rule his realm as 
a puppet of the King of France. 

How many Englishmen close to the sources of 
information accepted the stark reality of all this in 
good faith cannot be determined; but it is certain 
that the strongly through 
Whig and Anglican circles, creating a profound 


ideas involved ran 
uneasiness where there was not downright fear. 

Penn did not believe that James wanted to 
subvert English liberties. The King presumed 
the legislative rights of Parliament in everything 
he did, and Penn took him at his face value. To 
Penn it appeared fantastic that anyone should 
accuse the King of intendine to close Parliament 
as the States-General were closed in France, for 
the French popular assembly had never been open 
since before Richelieu’s time, while the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords were energetic, 
even headstrong, political institutions that had 
proven their power when they had blocked Charles 
I, that had thrust back Charles II 
policies became obnoxious, that were quarreling 
with James IT. 


when his 


James might) prorogue one 


Parliament or cissolve it; he might strive to in- 


fluence its sessions and denounce the members 
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furiously when they thwarted him; but that he 
even dreamed of closing the doors for good Was 
beyond Penn's imagination. James's expressed 
conviction that kings were accountable only to 
God has often commented on. What has 
not so often been quoted is the advice he gave to 
his son for a guide should he recover the throne : 
“Apply your self principally to know the Con- 
stitution of the 


been 


english Government, that you 
may keep, both vou and your Parliament, each 
in due that 
other.” 


Bounds become the and the 


one 


Penn was worried about a threat to lnglish 
liberties, but on the side of 
than on that of the King. 
legislature, power of 
Whigs and tyrant 
for want of any adversary capable of standing up 
to it. Elis political theory denies to either King 
or Parliament the domination of Iengland. He 
would have them partners working together to 
sustain the historic constitution of the realm, 
both being restricted in their authority by the nat- 
ural law, both being morally bound to defend the 


Parliament rather 


His fear was that the 


reflecting the overiding 


Anglicans, would become a 


natural law from attacks from any source whatever 

as James IT did when he issued his Declarations 
of Indulgence. In that Penn wanted the 
King to stand up to Parhament because it was 


Case 


violating not only justice in the abstract but also 
(he means 
Should 


Parhia- 


justice as an historic [english right 


preeminently the right) of property). 


would want 


their places be reversed, he 
ment to stand up to the King. 
The old 


sertion that 


later as- 
“Parliament can do anything” 
arhament can do anything 


“divine right of kings,” the 
these 
constitutional theories are equally contradictions 
of his philosophy of the state. 

Such being Penn's standpoint, it seems odd that 
he failed to press his thought home at one vital 
interview. James I] commissioned him to sound 
out William of Orange at The Tlague, and to see 
whether William, then heir to the lenglish throne, 
would oppose the Test \ct after James’ death. 

‘he dialogue followed this pattern, according to 
Bishop Burnet : 


Pen said the king would have all or nothing: but 
that, if this were once done, the king would secure 
the toleration by a solemn and unalterable law. To 
this the late repeal of the edict of Nantes, that was 
declared perpetual and = irrevocable, furnished an 
answer that admitted of no reply. 


SMemoirs of the Chevalier carge, 41, I 


1712 


eondon, 


Op. ctt., 141 
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But of course it did admit of a reply, and we 
can only wonder why Penn did not give it) (if 
he did not: Burnet is too antagonistic to Penn to 
he above suspicion as a reporter of this interview ). 
Louis NIV was a Catholic ruler of a predom- 
inantly Catholic nation, and moreover an absolute 
monarch who had to deal with an = in 
dependent legislature. //e could persecute France's 
Huguenots with impunity. There was no analogy 
between him and James—a Catholic ruler of a 
predominantly nation, and a_ limited 
monarch balanced by a legislature not only in 
dependent but hostile. 

Louis could tear up the Edict of Nantes of his 
own free wall, whim. An 
character 


never 


Protestant 


his) roval 
enactment of the 


english 
could not) be 
sovereign and legislature 


same 
withdrawn except by 
acting together. James was unable even to extort 
Varliamentary concurrence with his suspension of 
the Test Act. something much less excessive than 
the Revocation of the [dict of Nantes. 
fore, the guarantee offered to Wilham by Penn 
Was no paper promise, but rather a true Jaw 
founded on an equilibrium of two political institu- 
tions already 


There- 


expressing themselves — through 
workable governmental machinery. 

Wilham’s reference to the Revocation, delivered 
with so much. self-assurance if we 


Burnet, was preposterously 


can bheheve 


wide of the mark. 
Why did not Penn indicate the fallacy? Perhaps 
the sophism caught him off guard, perhaps he 
had not vet thought about the 
When he had perfected it, he 
wrote with reference to James’ desire to have 


the Test 


perfected his 
inglish situation. 


Parliamentary cooperation ino removing 


Act: 


\nd in my 
have this ease 


Opinion, “ts a point gain‘d, not. to 
Precarious from the Crown, as well 
as it shows the King’s Sincerity beyond a doubt, that 
he is Solicitous to assure so great a 
our own method.!? 


(,o0d to us in 


That this 


kind of reasoning was partly due ty-a pervasive 


James’ enennes would not accept 
belief, put forward categorically by Halifax, that 
no Catholic monarch could advocate either reh- 
gious toleration or political liberty without mental 
reservations. tries to 
the conclusion by refuting the major premise. He 


Here again Penn expose 
ransacks history for instances in which rulers of 
the Roman communion have allowed freedom. of 
opinion to other creeds (Richelieu, the German 


Princes). and infers that “Violence and Tyranny 


The great and popular objection, 13. 
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are no natural Consequences of Popery, for then 
they would follow everywhere, and in 
and times alike.” *! 


all places 


had 
lSuropean 
Catholic 
Louis NIV had 
against him the Pope, the King of Spain, and 
the Holy Roman [Emperor 


Protestant fears 
that in the 


nothing 


He might have soothed 
he pointed out 
whirligig 


current 
resembling united 


power could be discovered. 
This collision made 
at least two of the specific charges leveled at 
James IL contradictory : have in- 
tended both to make england a puppet of France 
and to offer his kingdom as a fief to the Holy See. 


he could not 


Penn concluded that Catholics have no greater 
love of than Protestants. It all 
depends on the politics amid which they live: 
French Catholics are lable to be despotic with 
Catholics. 
His words may seem too strongly pro-Catholic, 
but that is only 
Ienglish. 


tvranny have 


Protestants, English Protestants with 
because he is speaking to. the 
Logically he could, and certainly would, 
have taken the other side if his audience had been 
composed of Frenchmen 

It was not a recent with him that 
Catholicism and freedom ‘can live together. He 
already knew how to cite his favorite historical 


document, Magna Carta: 


thought 


here that im the obscurest Time of 
Popery they were not left without a Sense of Justice, 
and a Care of Freedom; and even the Papists, who 
many think no Friends to Liberty and Property. 
under dreadtul Penalties enjovn an inviolable Ob 
this Great Charter by which they are 


We may sce 


servance ol 


confirmed. '- 


So itis a non sequittir to allege that James 1] 
must be at heart intolerant because of his religion 
Penn never 
had had 
personal experience of the Lord High Admiral 
under fire during the Second Dutch War, and 
had heard much more about his service with the 
Navy from Sir Wilham Penn. The idea that a 
man of this character would jettison his old feel- 


\s for James as an individual, 


doubted his) english patriotism Ile 


Ings on mounting the throne seemed = ridiculous 
to Penn, who had noticed not the merest intima- 
tion of it during confidential talks at the palace. 
What about the got) from 
MV STE of these, he must 
also have known how Louis tightened the purse 
strings and gave less than he had promised be- 


subsidies James 


Louis Penn knew 


cause James would not come to heel (in particu 
lar he pursued an independent foreign policy with 


" (so0od advice to the Church of England, 42-43 


42 England’s present interest, Horks, op. ctt. 1: 686. 
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Louis’ most intransigent antagonist, William of 
Orange). The bare fact of receiving money from 
a foreign government would not have bothered 
Penn very much since the practice did not have 
the stigma tm. the seventeenth century that it 
would have today 

Patriotism apart. Penn could not believe that 
so strong-willed a personality, so proud a sover- 
rival 
monarch, or demean himself so far as to accept 


eign as James Tl. would bend before a 
Penn 
fident that the last thing James wanted to see was 
“But 
must be very silly to 
think the King should suffer so great a shake to 
his own Interest as admitting an .\rmy of For- 


his crown from an alien hand. was con- 
a French invading force on English soil: 
certainly.” he remarks, “we 


raigners to enter his Kingdom on any pretence 


must necessarily occasion.” 4 

None of James's actions at the time of the 
Glorious Revolution permits us to question Penn’s 
self- 
The Wing refused to place himself under 
the tutelage of Louis NIV even when the shadow 
of the Wilhamite invasion was falling over White- 


judgment of his) patriotism or his” royal 


interest 


hall; and if he used French forces in his fruitless 
Irish campaign, he used them against the foreign 
troops of Wailham of Orange. 

In his customary fashion, Penn, having argued 
for the King’s honesty, now takes up the question 
of his capabilities. Again supposing the worst of 
James Tl. supposing him to be 
French 


waiting for the 
then ? 
Penn's first response is that anv armada setting 
out from the coast of France would be sunk by 
the Roval Navy. 
nationalism and bravado, an appeal to both ele- 
ments in his [English readers. His real thesis 
is that Louis NEV could not send enough soldiers 


great day of intervention—what 


This may be a compound of 


across the water to conquer a stubbornly Protes- 
tant nation, and of intention of 
making the attempt while he was facing formidable 
eneniies on the Continent; 


course had no 
lesser force 
would have to rely on a Catholic rising inside 
england, with too few Catholics to carry out the 
assigninent 


while a 


Phe Whig historians commonly — retort 


that 


James had an army of his own, the one he kept 
up to strength after Monmouth’s defeat, and which 
he insisted on staffing with Catholic officers de- 
spite the Test Act. 


Camped on Hounslow Heath 


near London, these forces caused a lot of ap- 


prehensive comment. The fact is, though, that the 


43 Good advice to the Church of England, 50. 
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ambiguous morale of the troops testifies to the 
correctness of ‘Penn's insight, and at least one 
prominent Whig historian can be forced willy- 
nilly to be a witness for Penn. Trevelyan says 
that the Londoners hated the camp on Hounslow 
Heath, “right!y regarding it as a menace to their 
liberties and their religion.” ** 
“a military despot.” * 


He calls James 
He then goes on to vindi- 
cate the Protestantism of the vast majority of the 
men under arms, and ascribes to them “a pro- 
found belief that papists deserved to be hanged 
scarcely less than rebels.” ** 9 Trevelyan, to put 
comment in the mildest possible form, does noth- 
that 
could not come close to being “a military despot.” 


ing to invalidate Penn's argument James 


(This is not a case of carefully selecting one 
modern writer in order to prove a point; other 
Whig historians could be treated in the same 
way since the same anti-James theses keep crop- 
ping up in them; and Trevelyan merits special 
attention since he is this century's most distin 
guished exponent of the traditional 
thinking. ) 

The argument that the 
King could not subvert English liberties even if 
he wanted to; and he did not want to. 

Almost no one on the other side was persuaded 


mode of 


moral of Penn's Was 


by Penn. 
He seemed bent on raising imprudence to the 


James himself proved to be of no help. 
level of an heroic vice. If he would not be cau 
tious in his own interest, how might his suspicious 
subjects be expected to be moderate in theirs? 
He frightened even his co-religionists. © Many 
english Catholics ruining their 
cause; they knew that the Sunderland-Petre junto, 
by reinforcing the impliable side of the King’s 
nature, were threatening them with another round 
of abuse, and just when it seemed that they had 
survived the worst and might now live in peace 


knew he was 


as a powerless minority. Sut even the 
could not gain a hearing at Whitehall when he 


urged James not to promote Catholicism so rashly. 


Ie ype 


Penn has indicated what went wrong with the 
One of his most perspicacious 
i A 
the people think they govern and they will be 
governed.” 7 James, by his headstrong actions, 
turned the saving to the other side: “Let the 


reign of James IT. 
apothegms about politics is the following : 


people think they do not govern, and they will 


M4 Englund under the Stuarts, 359, nineteenth edition, 
london, Methuen, 1947 

7 Ihid 

 Thid., 360 


47 Fruits of solitude, no. 337. 
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not be governed.” Despotism may have been (as 
Penn argued) beyond his grasp; he may not (as 
Penn argued) have grasped for it; but he pro- 
voked in too many [Englishmen the dread that he 
was about to snatch away their freedom and their 


religion. That was why he lost his throne. 


6. PENN'S “NAIVETE” 

Penn's personal relations with James caused 
him to write that the King was a man of “Hu- 
mility, Plainness and Courage.” '* and, at bottom, 
of. “Integrity.” * Similar epithets — scattered 
through his works leave no conceivable doubt 
about his opinion. He thought very highly of 
the moral qualities of James Stuart. Add his 
political allegiance to his personal esteem, and 


called 
These, indeed, are the 


you have the reason why Penn has been 
either a fool or a knave. 
only choices, supposing him to have been wrong. 

Penn's knavery no longer requires refutation 
since nobody believes in it. Those who spoke 
Faith in 
Penn's “naiveté” is still alive, as may be seen in 


thus have ceased to hold our attention. 
the quotations set down on an earlier page. Some 


versions of the “naiveté” theory 


Penn's 


are evidently 
“infantile sense of 
Other 


nonsensical: to invoke 
unportance™ is not worthy of the problem. 
versions compel examination 
“credu- 
either 
(1) he did not know the case against James I]; 
or (2) he would not listen to the truth; or (3) 
James inveigled him into dishelieving the truth 
(1) That Penn may not have known what was 
going on at Whitehall is clearly false. He heard 
a chorus of maledictions rising ever more loudly. 
that devout Protestants. entrenched 
Anglicans, ambitious Whigs, worried Tories, even 


If Penn was “gulled” or victimized by 
lity,” this must mean one of three things. 


He realized 


moderate Catholics, all had something derogatory 
In his works he looks at 
movement 


to say about the King. 


the anti-James from almost every 
angle, and far from basing his counterattack on 
simple faith in the King, he refers to a whole body 
of factual information and psychological inference. 
He has been called naive with James just as he 
was naive with Philip Ford, the steward) who 
served him, gained control of his affairs, and 
then trapped him in one of the classical embezzle- 
history. But 


parallel in the two cases. 


ments of there is no adequate 


Ford worked for Penn 


over the vears without causing any trouble, and 


SL persuasive to moderation, 245. 


 Tbhid., 224. 
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like many another employer Penn was lulled into 
letting his trust extend too far. If someone had 
warned him about the embezzlement going on 
beneath his nose, obviously he would have set 
the law on Ford. Well, he 
James IT. 

2) Could it be that Penn would not listen to 
the truth had an those 
who were trying to make him see it? He can 
be shown to have felt contempt for many critics 
who crossed swords with him on religion. The 


was warned about 


because he aversion to 


enemies of George Fox he estimated to be men 
of no account, and he could hardly evere he civil 
with Independents, Presbyterians, \nabaptists, 
Antinomians, Socinians. He was entirely capable 
of self-sophistication in his rejoinders to them. 
Perhaps he felt the same about the ad 
versaries of James I}? But we know this 

These were often men with whom Penn 
much in 


Way 
was 
not so. 
had 
perfectly willing to listen. 
fessed to an 


common, and to woom he was 


Sometines he con- 


open agreement with them; some- 
times, notably with Charlwood Lawton, he even 
brought their criticism to the attention of the 
King. Nor did he hesitate to criticize the King 
himself. His defense of James II is, therefore, 
utterly unlike his defense of George Fox. 

(3) Finally, and most prevalent, is the idea 
that James imposed on Penn's unsuspecting opti- 
nusm, smoothly explaining away the crimes and 
The first objection. that 
springs to mind is that Penn did not let him 
explain away Magdalen College or the 


vices of the regime. 
Seven 
Bishops. The second is that James has not often 
heen accused of being smooth m his dealings with 
other men; he was, on the contrary, rash and 
obstinate, incapable of finesse or diplomatic in- 
trigue, the precise opposite of his brother Charles 
Il. More, he has himself been thought to have 
heen systematically deceived and abused by Sun- 
derland. The school of thought that holds to 
this notion, and to the above one as well, would 
have us believe that while James was using Penn, 
Sunderland was using Jim. Then there is the 
possibility that Petre was using Sunderland. 

No matter how vou spin the web, Penn was 
not imposed upon as the theory postulates, for 
he instantly recognized critical blunders, pinned 
them down for what they were, and made their 
To say that. still 
and all, he was naive about James and the Dee 


existence known to the King. 


larations of Indulgence, is to mistake a trap for 
With the King’s motives under 


a strong point. 
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fire, Penn could not have avoided weighing them 
in the most serious way, and he did weigh them 
for the benefit of his readers. No one who wrote 
so much about politics could be invariably above 
suspicion in his logic or his facts, but naiveté was 
denied to him by circumstances. 

He himself had heard the 
heing an instrument of the royal policies. He 
understood that to some he gave the appearance 
of one who had undertaken to bring over the 
He would not 
the fact, only the interpretation. © With 
unshakable convictions that the Declarations of 
Indulgence were good and right, naturally he was 
willing to speak to the Dissenters ; he was anxious 


accusation of his 


Dissenters on the toleration issue. 
deny 


to speak to them. Only, he could see nothing 
He was acting for himself, 
not as a puppet, when he “magnifyed the King’s 


Indulgence” 


wrong in so doing. 


in his sermons. 

He was happy to go to The Hague to discuss 
the Test Act with William of Orange. Why not? 
Here was another chance to work against. the 
The difficulty is to comprehend 
how anyone could ever have called him a “tool” 
of Stuart autocracy. He ruled out the absurdity 
by writing during the Williamite period : 


hated measure. 


I acknowledge IT was an instrument to break the 
jaws of persecution, and to that end I once did take 
the freedom to remember King James of his frequent 
assurances in favour of liberty of conscience, and 
with much zeal used my small interest with him to 
gain that point upon his ministers that he told me 
were against it. This and personal good offices 
were my daily business at Whitehall, of which I can 
tuke the righteous Gsod of heaven and earth to wit- 
Nor can 1 yet see that providence of liberty 
and peace, which we enjoyed under him, was such 
a trick or snare as some have represented it? 


ness, 


Penn lived for thirty vears after the Glorious 
Revolution, survived (although doting) into the 
reign of George I (by which time the malignity 
of James II had long been a national dogma), 
and went to his grave with his faith in James 
still intact. This being so, on the “naiveté” hy- 
pothesis he must have been a moral and intellectual 
buffoon—which we know he was not. 

It should not go unmentioned that there were 
others besides Penn, and not only Jacobites, who 
Wil- 
liam Mead, who accompanied Penn to the 1673 
meeting with the Duke of York, and who had no 


Mar- 


received a favorable impression of James. 


“The Petty-Southwell correspondence, ed. the 
quis of Lansdowne, 280, London, Constable, 1928. 

'The Friend 6: 258, Philadelphia, 1833. 
are not in the original. 


The italics 
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personal attachment to the royal family, declared 
his “extreme satisfaction” °? with what James said 
about religious toleration in general and about the 
Friends specifically. Robert Barclay, the Quaker 
theologian, found doubt his 
sincerity in the matter of liberty of conscience.” 


“never reason to 
Surnet,. who 
remarked of him: “In a word, if it had not been 
for his popery, he would have been, if not a great. 


It was James's old enemy, Bishop 
; i I 


vet a good prince.” *4 

Penn was not naive about James If as a man. 
Was he overly optimistic about the royal policies 
and their 


under- 
estimate the fury and determination of those who 
were committed to stopping the King at all costs ? 
Did he rely too much on logic to overcome 


Almost 


chances for success? Did he 


psychological and sociological pressures 7 
certainly, he did. 

the 
-probably made 


His distaste for the Church of [ngland— 
arch-persecutor of the Quakers 
him too receptive to James's plan for raising up 


non-Anglicans as a counterweight to the Establish- 
ment. the 
alleviation of 


Concentrating on mathematics of 
the suffering, Penn 
could not feel for the Anglican ecclesiastics who 
viewed the future of their church with increasing 
alarm 


justice and 


He could not sympathize with the urgency 
of their conviction that ruin their lot 
should they suffer James II to go on. Penn 
talked of tolerant Catholic they saw 
the intolerance of the Catholic monarch of France. 
He addressed himself to men of moderate good 


would be 


monarchs ; 


sense; they were men too frightened to listen. 
Places and privileges they had already lost under 
James IT by 1688, and they were resolved to lose 
no more, 

Penn undoubtedly helped to provoke the Glori- 
ous Revolution when he advocated and upheld 
Still, it was not a 
case of blind stupidity: even after the explosion, 
when he was being harassed by William = and 
Mary, he thought he had chosen the right path. 
In truth, he had had litt!e choice, for he could not 
offend his own conscience by retreating from his 


the Declarations of Indulgence. 


principle of freedom of conscience for everybody. 
Failure for him was better than not to try. 

Secondly, the failure was not foredoomed. The 
the politico-ecclesiastical labyrinth — of 
1685-16088 was such that James might have kept 


maze of 


* William Penn, Fragments of an apology for himself 
242. 
Quoted by William Braithwaite, The second period 
of Quakerism, 118, London, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1919. 
‘4 Op. cit. 4: 540. 
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his throne in spite of everything. /f he had been 
persuaded to slow down when resentment with 
his rule was beginning to turn into hot anger, if 
his son had been born a year later, if he had stayed 
to fight William instead of losing his head and 
fleeing into exile—"‘ifs” like these are amusing 
to later generations looking back, but they were 
living realities at the time, and show how. the 
incalculable upset Penn's political reasoning. — It 
that he dealt with a combination of 
persons and events much too complicated for 
any observer to control. It is 
arguable that he was as close to being right about 


is. clear 


grasp, let alone 


the essentials as any man in England. 

The negative criticism of Penn would be closer 
to the nub if he had been the only one to use 
the political argument. The truth is that many 
allies were joined with him, the literature of the 
time being full of parallels to his own pamphlets. 
From this literature three quotations may be 
culled as typical. 


Whereas if the Toleration is General, and all Re 
cusants, as well the Protestant as Roman Catholic, 
egually comprehended in the Grant thereof, in. one 
Act. and upon one Bottom, a Consideration of the 
Quality, the Number, and the Interests of the Parties 
so joyned together in the Liberty, will secure the 
Possession of it in Future 

[ might here ad many other Considerations to 
dissipate this panic Fear. As, the Spirit of the Na 
tion, now animated more than ever against Popery. 
The Interest of the Papists themselves to keep within 
modest and moderate Bounds, lest too great a stretch- 
ing after things out of their Reach should make them 
their present Footing.** 

There may be Laws made and Incorporated into 
the very Body of the Bill of Abolition, that may 
prevent a Popish Parliament as much as a Presby 
terian Parliament for ever being Chosen, unless the 
Protestants do choose them themselves, that is, the 
most part of them. 


lose 


Penn was not a single gladiator standing out 
He was but the 
The 
closely he is set into this background, the more 


in Opposition to everybody else. 
most significant figure of a group. more 
doubtful does his naiveté become, for too maay 
other men have to be labeled as naive along with 
him. The hypothesis ought to be entertained 
that these were the true realists of the period, 
and that the anti-James pamphleteers like Halifax 
were the gullible ones. 
Richard Burthogge, Prudential reasons for repealing 

the Penal Laws, 9, London, 1687 

® Anon., reflections 
discourse about liberty of conscience, 16, 

*? Giles Shute, <1 
London, 1688 


Som upon of the public 
London, 1687. 


new test in lieu of the old one, 4, 


OCCASTON 
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Onesadded point. 
feckle$s paciticism. 


Penn never appealed to, a 
He never argued that James 
I] should have his way because it was the duty 
of his subjects to obey. Other writers condemned 
resistance to the Crown for being wrong as such; 
not so William Penn. 

7. PENN, JAMES, 


AND THE HISTORIANS 


Penn's is the ablest defense of James IT ever 
written. No other 
to this 
placed for a realistic summing up of his person- 
alitv and aims. 


non-Catholic ever stood 


sO) 


close monarch or 


Was so. strategically 
That Penn made good use of his 
opportunity is undemable, for although emotion 
ally committed to the King and to most of the 
roval policies, he could not bask in the luxury 
of wishful thinking. for James is 
drawn up with the sceptics in mind, and so he 
supports it with tested at 
of the syllogism. 


liis) case 


reasoning Svery step 
Why has he been so signally unsuccessful in 
leven 
the Quaker historians have never come out four 
square for 


persuading his readers to accept his logic ? 
him, while the Whigs have treated 
him with indulgence at best, contempt at worst 
Yet when vou examine their negations, vou find 
that they never meet Penn on his own ground, 
They disparage James's motives with astonish 
ing self-contidence—and without proving that they 
know more about these than his friend of many 
vears. Thev claim that James “wasn't interested 
in’ toleration for any group except the Catholics 
but should 
them rather than the Quaker who certainly was 
“interested in” They 


Penn's 


never show just why we helieve 


toleration for evervbody. 
ard by 
contention that this was a political impossibility. 


denounce James’ “tyranny” pass 
Trevelyan says of James I] 
that “it was only when the 
breach with [piscopacy drove him to dissemble, 


flatly, categor- 
ically, dogmatically 


that he took into his mouth Penn's noble doctrine 
of universal Toleration.” > 

Penn, however, as we have seen, tells us 
exactly the reverse. The very heart of his defense 
of James is the latter's faithful adherence over 
the vears to the “doctrine of universal Toleration.” 
Penn bases his opinion on the fact that he has long 
been acquainted with James Stuart, first as Duke 


of York and then as King, and has uniformly 


found him an advocate of toleration theoretically, 
and always willing to act on the theory by favoring 
the persecuted of other religions than his own 


cit., 356 


“Op 
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In another place Trevelyan states: “Largely at 
Penn's instigation, though certainly not in Penn's 
spirit. James issued the two Declarations of In- 
a Seu, Penn that his 
“spirit” and the King’s coincided neariy enough, 


dulgence.” was satished 


and he might be something 
about it. 

That Penn was not altogether the aSs of Whig 
history is indicated by the recent react eainst 
the traditional interpretation of James II His 
torians are willing to say a good word for James 
The 
authoritative expert on the subject, Sir George 
Clark, finds that James's downfall was “due to 
his virtues as well as to his vices.” "and then 
him of the the old 
charges, treasonable intrigue with Louis XTYV. 


presumed to know 


as they have heen before. most 


never 


absolves one of worst of 


There is no real reason to doubt the sincerity of 
his own subsequent professions that he never in- 
tended to subordinate British to French interests, and 
that. even when the general war came in sight, he 
thought he could keep out of it and allow England 
as a neutral to grow rich by trade as she had done in 


the last war."! 


Clark pictures James as playing the game of 
lkuropean politics according to the rules then 
that is. of resorting to 
duplicity when he found it profitable. He does 
not whitewash James, but does reveal a monarch, 
albeit foolhardy and bemused, far short of the 
criminal autocrat of the Whig caricature. 

One historian of the newer mode of thought, 


accepted everywhere— 


Sir Charles Petrie, sums up the reign of James I] 
ina formula that might almost be based explicitly 
William Penn: 


‘Let it be frankly admitted that the Government 


on the writings and career. of 


of James was tactless and weak. even if its objects 
were highly commendable, but to say that it was 
tyrannical or unpatriotic is absurd.” ° 

This same scholar even raises the query of how 
much we really know about James [! after almost 
three centuries of condemnation. 


Phat the faults of James have had more attention 
trom historians than his virtues cannot be denied, 
and the reason is not far to seek. His cause received 
so much support that more than half a century after 
he had lost his throne his grandson came within an 
ace of recovering it, and thus it was a matter of life 
and death for the Whigs to denigrate his memory. 
He was depicted as a veritable ogre, and the ad 
° Thid., 
“OOp. cit., 
"1 [hid., 125 
82 The Jacobite mor 


362 

lit 

ement: the first phase, 61-62, 
1948. 


Lon 
don, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
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herents of the Tlanoverian regime tired of 
denouncing the terrible state of affairs which was 
supposed to have existed while he was on the*throne, 
as may be seen in Jom Jones. Vhe last monarch of 
a fallen dynasty is always treated in this manner, and 
writers under the Tudors so blackened the character 
of Richard IIl that to this day we do not know what 


manner of man he really was." 


never 


If it is possible for a contemporary scholar to 
write thus of James II, then surely the time has 
Penn's 
It is not a ques- 


come to stop apologizing for behavior 
during that sovereign’s reign. 
tion of claiming boldly that the Whig historians 
have done to James IT what the Tudor historians 
did to Richard IIT. 


that, with the historians now divided on James, 


It is a question of asserting 


we are free to interpret William Penn in a very 
favorable sense instead of automatically seeking 
for reasons why he miscalculated so atrociously. 

Doubtless the wheel never circle around 
and come to rest precisely on the spot where Penn 
stands, but if a revised version of James II is to 


will 


carry any kind of plausibility, it will have to make 
terms with the Quaker statesman who was the 
first to authoritatively 
caricature that has done duty for so long. 


speak out against the 


8 SUMMING UP 


“Penn was loyal to James [I, which makes 
him either a fool or a knave.” On the evidence 
presented here, this first alternative will not stand 
up under examination. 

Il, but there were 
extenuating This 
sibility, if more plausible in form, actually re- 
to the first. There were no extenuating 
circumstances if 
enemy of religious toleration and political free- 
dom, a bigoted despot leading a conspiracy against 


James 


“Penn was loyal to 


circumstances.” second — pos- 
duces 


James was an unscrupulous 


his kingdom, and moreover a powerful ruler with 
the real capacity to turn his subjects into slaves. 
How could anyone but a fool have believed that 
such a man would maintain liberty once he had 
the chance to destroy it?) How could anyone but 
a knave have undertaken to assist him ? 

“Penn was loyal to James II, and he was right.” 
This is the alternative we are left with. It needs 
to he closely defined. It does not deny the folly 
It does not commit us to an acceptance 
It does not 


of James. 
of everything Penn said about him. 


imply that James was incapable of violating the 


principles for which Penn = stood, or that Penn 


68 [hid., 58 
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always knew exactly what was happening. — It 
does not necessarily impugn the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of O88. Life, especially political life, goes 
beyond cold reason, and a monarch who antago- 
nizes his nation, who calls into being even ground- 
less fears, is almost tpso facto discredited. Leven 
if James had been morally as impeccable as Penn, 
he still would have been politically wrong in’ too 
many 

If correct, the theory simply vindicates Penn in 
the broad essentials of his position. It argues 
that he was basically rmght about three things: 
(1) the personality of James I]; (2) the power 
balance between James and the kingdom; (3) the 


Ways. 


alternatives to James. In other words, Penn was 
right in saying: (1) that James was sincere; (2) 
that James could not succeed if he were insincere ; 
(3). that best lead 
england. 

(1) Penn than to doubt 


him when he calls the King honest about wanting 


James was_ the choice to 


It is easier to believe 
the widest freedom of conscience and the liberties 


thereon, 
than anyone else, whether of his time or ours, to 


consequent Penn was better equipped 
pass judgment on James Stuart, and no one ever 
has, in fact, refuted him. His word is, all things 
considered, the best 
Whig version of James II is more questionable 


we have. [even a modified 
than the knowledge. intelligence, and integrity of 
Penn. Penn's very fealty to James is a fact that 
cries aloud for explanation. The theory pro- 
pounded here explains that fealty, and it is the 
only theory that does. If it collided with every 
development of the reign except the Penn-James 
friendship, it could still be regarded as suspect ; 
but it not. No more than the friendship 
does it leave the reign “inexplicable.” 

(2) Much the same applies to James’ capa- 
bilities, only in this case Penn's judgment can 


does 


be more easily supplemented by historical facts. 
It is bevond belief that James could have destroyed 
english liberties and the Protestant denomina- 
tions. [ven if he had thrown William’s invasion 
into the sea and returned to London flushed with 
triumph, he still would have met opposition in 
Parliament, in_ the even in his armed 
If he had been foolish enough to drive 


shires, 
forces. 
forward regardless, he almost certainly would 
raised up a nation-wide insurrection that 
would have cost him his throne. If he had not 
heen that rash, england might have subsided into 
the kind of political equilibrium envisioned by 
In short, James’s capabilities were very 


have 


Penn. 
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nearly as Penn described them—enough to sustain 
religious toleration, not enough t 
population. 


Romanize the 


(3) As for the alternatives to James, there was 
the possibility of continued persecution—which 
was becoming more and more indefensible at the 
tume, and probably would not be the preference of 
anyone now. The other alternative was the one 
that really Penn, namely Whig) and 
Anglican domination of the national life. He 
saw the realization of this with the passing of the 
Toleration Act of 1689, an enactment that could 
only have confirmed him in his earlier opinion, 


frightened 


for where he had labored for complete freedom of 
conscience, the Toleration Act turned Dissenters 
and Catholics into second class citizens. 

Anglican superiority being now codified, Eng- 


land embarked on a long and weary pilgrimage 


toward the type of indulgence that Penn wanted, 
and that he thought the kingdom could achieve 
under James I]. Elis fellow countrymen would 
not catch up with him for well over a century. 
(There is no contradiction in Penn's message of 
thanks to Queen Anne for promising to support 
the Toleration Act. By that time the choice lay 
between and partial and 
naturally he chose the latter. But under James 


persecution freedom, 
there had been a third option—complete freedom. ) 

Nor fair to say that a_ better 
political alternative to James was available. No 
one can pretend that Parliamentary supremacy 
would have come about under him as it did under 
Wilham (although Penn's hoped-for balance of 


would it) be 
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But to 
accuse Penn on this ground is to read history 
backwards. He know about the settlement of 
1689. He could not foresee it. In 1688 there 
was no surety that the nation would accept so 
profound a transformation of its government 
without civil war. One can, by using hindsight, 
legitimately applaud the expulsion of James with- 
out being pushed to maintain that Penn ought 
not to have hindered the good work. 


executive and legislature might have). 


The major strands of the argument come to- 
gether in one particular point: James and Penn 
had a true understanding about the great and 
good principle of religious toleration. 
agreed, that is, about the short-term objective of 
practical politics. 


They were 


James’ long-range objective— 
the eventual reconversion of England to Catholi- 
cism—was something that Penn could shrug off 
as a mirage. He hoped that one day his country 
would go Quaker 
Catholic. These hopes were incompatible, but 
both with a mutual determina- 
tion to take a step forward, here and now, into 
the preliminary stage of universal sufferance. It 
doubt that James and Penn 
were aware of the historical dialectic that made 
them allies. 

Looked at in this light. the friendship of the 
Catholic monarch and his Quaker subject becomes 


neither inexplicable nor even extraordinary. No 


James hoped it would go 


were consistent 


Is unreasonable to 


There is more to be said 
for William) Penn's lovalty to James II than his 
adnurers have been willing to concede. 


apology is called for. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN. THE 3 1789, two occurred that 
have shaped not only [European history and 
American history, but 
world events: the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the emergence of the United States of 
America. Both of these events contributed to the 


development of democratic ideals and practice. 


year events 


also twentieth-century 


Until then, democracies had been tested) only in 
sinall states, as direct rather than representative 
The philosophes. especially Montes- 


quieu and Rousseau, had asserted the impracti- 


democracy. 


The thirteen 
original American states were not a large state as 
compared with the United States today, but they 


cability of democracy in large states. 


were considerably larger than France and [ng- 
land which Montesquieu would have classified as 


medium-sized, where limited monarchy should 

' Research for this paper was undertaken as a part of 
lectures on “The American Press on the French Revolu 
tion,” the author at the request of Professor 
Ernest Labrousse the Ecole Hautes Etudes; 
Paris, during a Fulbright professorship in France, 1955- 
1956. The survey of the entire period, 1788-1794, pro- 
vides a framework for the more detailed study of the 
first year the Vrench Revolution. Special apprecia- 
tion expressed to the New-York Historical 
the New York Public Library 


collections American 


given by 


at des 


of 


is here 


Society, and whose 


extensive of newspapers were 


used, and to Misses Harriet Dronska, Margaret Dreyfus 


(now Mrs. Schultz), and Elsie Fugett for help. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THTE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL soci! 


ry, 


VOL. 
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prevail. 
and “enlightened” monarchs alike, was censorship 
of all printed matter. The piilosophes resorted 
to anonymity, subterfuge or foreign publication to 


Among the powers exercised by absolute 


avoid trouble with government or church author- 
Since [England and Holland both enjoved 
greater of the 
countries led in the development of newspapers. 
elsewhere on the continent, the development. of 
newspapers lagged during the eighteenth century. 

Fifty vears before 1789, the Peter Zenger trial 
in British New York provided the basis for a 
freedom of the American 
papers developed in astonishing numbers on the 
eve of and during the American War of Independ- 


ity. 


some freedom press, those two 


broad press. news 


ence, The current project of microfilming known 
issues Of newspapers of that era for the Library 
of Congress is tardy recognition of this important 
historical source for the study of public opinion, 
Qn 30, 1789, the New Vork Daily 
Gazette stated that “Public opinion governs. the 
world,” and two vears later, on March 31, 1792, 
the Gasette of the United States made the follow- 
ing statement from Philadelphia: 


December 


Government depends on opinion, It is a happy cir- 
cumstance for mankind that in proportion as_ the 
people have been enlightened and civilized, their 
opinion has always been in favor of government. 
Liberty, genuine equal liberty, has no other retreat 
now left, but in the arms of government—govern- 
ment founded on the principles of justice and right. 


Study of the American press on the French Revo 
lution may illuminate both American and French 
history at this critical period of their development 
and also the development of democratic ideals and 
practice. 

In the analysis that follows, first, the status of 
the American press and a general description of 
the American newspaper are given, with emphasis 
on format, typical news reporting, sources of 
element. 


and the 


.\merican 


news, very important time 
reflected the interests 
the middle class or of those Americans who then 
constituted the .American. electorate. in 
information or in collections of newspapers must 
taken These factors would be 


common to the study of any newspapers of the 


newspapers of 


Gaps 


he into account. 
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late eighteenth century, but in studying the Amer 
ican press on the French Revolution, evidence’ of 
American attitudes and interests diverging from 
lkuropean sources will be noted. 

Secondly, ideas of France and the French nation 
manifested before the Revolution began will be 
sought—a upon enlightened 
society rather than the majority of the French 
nation. Reporting of the elections to the States- 
General, the opening days of this representative 
body, and its transformation into the National 
Assembly are examined. 


conception based 


America was herself at 
this time beginning the operation of our govern- 
ment under the Constitution. 
of American 


Many expressions 
| 


influence on ideas of liberty in 
France are found, and confidence in the 


tion” in 


“revolu 


France as beneficial to Irance and an 
example to peoples elsewhere in’ Europe 

Next, the reporting on the capture of the Bas- 
tille, July 14. 1789, will be given in some detail, 
since it well 


1789 


illustrates many points about athe 
The 
svmpathy for the common people, little criticism 
of the 


\merican press in press reflected 


resort to violence, and recognized the 
capture of the Bastille as a great event in French 
history. [events in the French provinces during 
1789 leading to the first steps im the 
abolition of feudalism by the National Assembly. 
and the drafting and adoption of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man were applauded. 
\vain, 
was asserted. 


The October Days 


July. 


American inspiration of French reform 
the insurrection and march 
on Versailles leading to the moving of the roval 
famuly and the National Assembly to Paris—were 
given as much space as the capture of the Bas 
tille. but a less favorable attitude was manifested 
October 3-6, 


toward = the violence of 


1789, 


popular 


Americans were naturally interested in- the 
drafting of the French Constitution, which was 
going on during the more spectacular events of 
1789. As the various parts were discussed and 
adopted—the monarchical government, limitations 
on the king's power, the unicameral legislature, the 
department and municipal organization, all passed 
in 1789—the papers reported these 


features of the work of the National Assembly 


American 


and approved or criticized according to [english 
The 


judicial system) was reported early in 1790, and 


or American experience. reform of the 


abolition of titles of nobility in September, 1790, 
when American party alignment had begun to 


PRESS AND: FRANCE IN 


1789 
divide American opinion. Nationalization — of 
church lands passed by the National Assembly 
hefore the end of 1789, and measures incorporated 
into the Civil Constitution of the Clergy were 
reported, with some evidence of Protestant at- 
titudes. 


Comparison of lnglish and French sources of 


information with reporting in the American news- 
papers has been given while discussing 1789, and 
further elucidation in_ the 
Qutstanding characteristics and attitudes of the 


is. given conclusion, 
American press on events of 1789 are summarized 
in the light of that vear and also of subsequent 
events in the United: States and in France. At- 
titudes “revolution” are an important 
part of public opinion as reflected by the news- 


toward 
papers. Thus, the study of American newspapers 


on events of 1789 and. suggestion for further 
study of the French Revolutionary period using 
the comparative method of this paper demonstrate 
the new light that can be thrown upon American, 
French, and Franco-.American history. 
COMPARATIVE STATUS OF THE PRESS 


\Ithough — the McMaster, 
used the press extensively, his famous American 


eminent historian, 


highlights of the 
When Charles Downer Hazen 


history only covered afew 
French Revolution. 
and 
American opinion, the former in 1897 and_ the 
latter in 1925, no adequate bibliography of Amer- 
Ican newspapers existed for the period under 


examination.“ 


Bernard Fay published their analyses of 


The exhaustive two-volume work 
of Clarence S. Brigham, //istory and Bibliography 
of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, published 
by the American Antiquarian Society of Worces- 
1947, 
basis for a complete survey of American news- 
Older histories of the American press 
and French works gave the impression that the 


ter, Massachusetts. in now provides a 


papers. 


\merican press was scarcely developed as of 
1789. The decline after the winning of independ- 


ence was reversed as the movement toward a 


closer union developed in the seventeen-eighties. 
Newspapers multiplied during discussion of the 
Constitution, new ones appeared after 1789, and 

* Hazen, Charles Downer, .fmerican opinion of — the 
French Revolution, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1895; Kay, Bernard, /esprit révolutionnatre en France 
et VAmerique, Paris, Edouard Champion, 1929, has also 
appeared in English translation. A more recent volume 
by Villard, Léonie, a France et les Etats-Unis, Echanaes 
et Rencontres, Lyon, TAC-—-Les éditions de Lyon, 1952, 
also gives attention to the press. 
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many more before 


century. 


the end of the eighteenth 
A perusal of the Brigham volumes 
proves that there was a considerable press in 1789, 
the year which will engage our attention. 
According to James M. lee, there were ninety- 
two newspapers in the United States in 1790, the 
vear of the first American census, estimated as 
3,929,214 persons (of whom 697.897 were 
slaves.)* A reader of the Gazette of the United 
States calculated the number of weeklies on the 
basis of printers’ statistics, and gave in the issue 
of October 14, 1789, the following startling fig- 
ures: 706.438 weeklies, or annually, 3,974,775 
weekly papers. This provided one issue for ap- 
proximately every fifty inhabitants. 
peared and disappeared. 


Papers ap- 
For the purpose of the 
present analysis, the number of papers appearing 


the French Revolution is 
more significant than the total number of papers. 
The author, using Brigham, has calculated that 
approximately sixty papers were published con- 
tinuously between 1789 and 1794, when the fall 
of Robespierre reduced the revolutionary changes. 
and ultimately led to the triumph of Napoleon. 
The American press was more developed than 
the French press, and especially so in’ relation 
to population. 


continuously during 


A comparative table demonstrates 
this very clearly *: 


United States france 


Population in 1789: 4 mil 
lions 7 

Fowns over 8,090: 10 

Newspapers : 60 

New York 32.000 
lation; 5 papers (3 
dailies ) 

Philadelphia 
lation; 3 
daily ) 


Population in 1789; 24 
millions 

Towns over 10,000: 75 

Newspapers: 35 

Reims: approximately 32,- 
000 population; 1 paper 

Orléans: approximately 
42,000) population; 1 
paper 


popu- 


42,000) popu- 
papers (1 
Bourges 20,000 population ; 
3 papers 1 
Baltimore: 2 papers 
Charleston, S.C 
population; 3 
dailies ) 


Boston paper 
20,000 


papers (2 


lee, James Melvin, /listory of -fmertcan fournalism, 
711, New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1917; Mott, FF. 1 
Imerican journalism 1690-1940, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1941, and his 4 history of American magazines, 
1741-1850, New York, Appleton, 1930, are also useful 
but all three are very brief for 1789 alone. 

‘Hatin’s Bibliographie de la presse périodique, Paris, 
1866 is of no use on the American press, but, combined 
with Gérard Walter’s Catalogue des journanx révolu- 
tionnaires, 1789-1799, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 1943, 
provides the statistical information presented on the 
French Population statistics are taken from 
Emile Levasseur, //tstotre de la population 1: 227, Paris, 
1889, and for America, from Lee, of. cit. 


press 


HYSLOP 
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Paris, with a population of 800,000, had the court 
paper, the Gazette de France, a literary paper; 
the Mercure de France, the first daily in France ; 
Journal de Péris, begun in 1777, and some other 
slight newspapers such as the <Affiches.  levery 
large provincial French town had a paper, usually 
a weekly. After the opening of the States-General 
in May, 1789, many papers began publication, 
but only thirty-five had begun before 1789 and 
continued through 1794. Thus, France enjoyed 
slightly over half as many newspapers as the 
United States for six times the population. 
Even French publicists recognized the impor- 
When the 
Journal général de VOrléanois printed the Pro- 
spectus of the Montteur universel, the newspaper 


tance of the American press in 1789. 


that was to become the official government organ 
for much of the revolutionary period, it asserted 
on November 27, 1789, that there were thirty 
seven gazettes in London, and then continued : 


The English regard the 
part of their liberty. Liberty cannot exist in any 
country without newspapers. The Americans were 
so firmly convinced of this, that when they founded 
a colony, they mimmediately set up a printing press 
and a gazette. There is) even 1 Kentucky, 
which is only a small settlement 


newspapers as surest ram 


one mM 


In fact, the Aentucky Gazette began publication 
in 1787 when there were fewer than seven hun- 
dred inhabitants of Lexington.* The sixty-odd 
papers that were published in the various Amer- 
ican states during most of the five years from 
the opening of the States-General through the 
fall of Robespierre provide an excellent gauge of 
public opinion. A) similar study is needed for 
the French press, and particularly a comparative 
study of the Parisian and the provincial press. 
Only two monographs on American newspapers 
for the French Revolution era have thus far been 
published, one for the Kentucky Gazette by Hunt- 
ley Dupré, and one for the Philadelphia press by 


Margaret Woodbury." They were both studies 


Huntley Dupré, in his analysis, The Kentucky Gazette 
reports the French Revolution, JJiss. lalley Hist. Rev. 
26 (2): 163, 1939, cited the population as 834 in 1790. 

* See Dupré, note 5. Woodbury, Margaret, Publi 
opuuon tt Philadelphia, 1789-1801, Smith College Studies 
m= flistory 5 (1, 2), 1919-1920, Northampton, Mass., 
Dept. of History of Smith College. See also the article 
Ly the present author, La presse américaine et la Révolu- 
tion frangaise in sletes duo &le. Congres des Soctétés 
Savantes, Rouen-Caen, 457-474, Paris, Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, 1956, summarizing some findings for the entire 
1789-1794, and American Press reports the 
Revolution, 1789 1794, New-York Flist Sve 
329-348, 1958. Frances Childs used 


period, 
French 


Vuart., October, 
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of the press of a single city or of a single news 
paper. An article by Father de Bertier de 
Sauvigny on the American Press on the fall of 
Napoleon uses a different approach and = should 
serve as a model of the tvpe of monograph that 
needs to be written for the Revolutionary decade.’ 
His article analyzed opinion in over forty news 
papers from twenty different cities on the first 
fall, the Hundred and the final fall of 
Napoleon, a period of about six months. Father 
de Bertier covered very thoroughly the range of 
ideas, truth or falsity 


Days, 


of reporting, conflicting 
ideas, party sentiment, and regional differences. 
An attempt to cover with similar thoroughness 
the entire period of the French Revolution, or 
even 1789-1794, in the sixty papers that appeared 
almost consecutively throughout the period would 
Although 
has been conducting a 
American press at New York 
University, and at least one of his students, Kurt 


require years or a team of researchers 
Professor Leo Gershoy 
seminar on the 


sSeerman, is preparing a doctoral dissertation on 
the press of New York State, it has seemed to 
the author desirable to present a limited study, 
utilizing Father de Bertier's method and pointing 
out many generalizations and considerations that 
any future study of the American press on the 
French Revolution should encompass. 

The author has therefore selected representative 
newspapers 
tributed: * 


from six cities, geographically dis- 

Boston: Wassachusetts Centinel (later called 
Columbian Centinel) ; Independent Chronele, 
semi-weeklies. 

New York: New York Daily Gazette, 
York Journal, weekly in 1789; New 
Daily Advertiser. 


New 
York 


French 

Baltimore, Johns 
Woodbury and = Miss 
with French life here 
American opinion on events in krance 

7 See Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 98 (5) : 337, 1954 
present author edited this article for Father de 
and the Society. 

* The choice of newspapers was in part influenced by 
their availability in the collections of the New-York 
Historical Society, the Library, Society, and New York 
Public Library, and on microfilm. The Charleston 
Gazette is being microfilmed for the American Revolu- 
tionary period, but not yet for 1789-1799. See News 
papers on Microfilm, third edition, Washington, Library 
of Congress, 1957. The editor and titles changed, in 
many cases, but the Brigham volumes provide indication 
of continuity, and availability of specific numbers. An 
attempt was made to choose 
nearly complete collections exist 


Life im the 
Hopkins 

Childs 
than with 


the press extensively for Emigre 
United States, 1790-1800, 
Press, 1940. Both Miss 


were more concerned 


The 
3ertier 


newspapers for which 
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Philadelphia: Gasette oj the United States, 
semi-weekly (published in New York until 
the issue of November 3, 1790) ; the Nattonal 
Gazette, semi-weekly (published October 13, 
1701-October 26, 1793) 3% The Pennsylvania 
Gazette, weekly; The Pennsylvania Packet. 
daily (ater Dunlap’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser), Bache’s Gexeral Advertiser, daily, 
from 1790 on. 

Baltimore: WWaryvland Journal, twice a week; 
Baltimore Daily Intelligencer, daily 
October 28, 1793 on). 

Charleston, South Carolina: (Charleston) City 
Gazette (available only for 1789), daily. 

lexington, Kentucky: The Kentucky Gazette. 
weekly. 


(from 


Although the entire period from 1789 to 1795 
has been covered, a presentation of findings on the 
first vear! of the Revolution will suggest not only 
the framework for such a study but a method of 


When 


Georges Lefebvre published his classic Quatre- 


intensive consultation whatever the period, 


I ing!-Neuf—better known to American historians 
as The Coming of the French: Revolution, trans- 
lated by Robert R. Palmer—as part of the one 
hundred fiftieth celebration of the French Revolu- 
tion, Lefebvre asserted that the entire Revolution 
appeared in embryo in the first vear, 1789. The 
reporting of representative .\merican papers on 
that one year will be prophetic of many subsequent 
developments and attitudes. 


THE CHARACTER OF 
NEWSPAPERS 


AMERICAN 
IN 1789 


All of the papers’ used, except the Aentuchy 
Gazette, 
usually with three or four columns. The 


were large folio sheets of four pages, 
first 
page was almost invariably given over to ad- 
vertisements, patterned after [English newspapers 
and reflecting the origin of the press—information 
for merchants. Advertisements included sales of 
ships and cargoes, land sales, goods for sale, and 
occasionally notice of a runaway slave or in- 
dentured 


servant. [In the three southern 


news- 

*The Nattonal Gasette had not begun to appear in 
1789. Since it has heen considered the mouthpiece of 
Jefferson and Democratic Republican views in opposition 
to the Gazette of the United States, the Hamiltonian 
organ, both were used to observe public opinion for the 
entire Revolutionary era they covered. Similarly, the 
Daily Intelligencer became so important later on, that 
it was studied as a paper for Baltimore, for 
which only one paper was available for the entire period, 
the Maryland Journal 


second 
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papers, sales of slaves were advertised. If some 
very important event had occurred, reporting 
might begin on the first page, and then much of 
the advertisement was relegated to the last page. 
On the average, one-quarter to one-half of an issue 
would be advertising. An exception was the .Va- 
tional Gasette which gave much less advertising—a 
fact that may have contributed to its financial dif- 
ficulties and cessation of publication. 
porting covered both 
events. 


News re- 
American 
With the opening of Congress in_ the 
spring of 1789 and the inauguration of George 
Washington, relatively more events 
were reported than before this. The debate on 
the Federal Constitution and its ratification, and 
elections for Congress occupied considerable space, 
Both 
english and American papers gave more world 
news than did the French press before 1789. Re- 
ports on England received the most attention in 
American papers, but they also gave news of 
Ifrance. Italian cities, the Poland, 
Russia, and Turkey. The American reader could 
acquire as adequate a picture of the world of his 
day the reader in London, better than the 
Parisian, and far better the reader in a 
French provincial town. 


european and 


American 


but the amount of world news is striking. 


Germanies, 


as 


than 


Government operations and war and peace were 
given more space than social and economic de- 
velopments. Much attention was paid to the 
english Parliament and to some imperial affairs. 
Koval courts and activities of the nobility were 
well reported. However, commercial treaties and 
shipping news were given and periodic listings of 
foreign exchange rates. Domestic news was pri- 
marily national—the President, Congress, and the 
national problems of the new young government. 
News of the first) American vied for 
space with the electoral period in France and may 
account for the less adequate reporting of the royal 
convocation and elections for the States-Generai 
than for events of the itself! 
State and local news was given but occupied a 
minor except in to advertising. 
notices of trials, shipping, prices and occasional 
reports on local government. [| ater, when prob- 
lems arose over the tariff, the National Bank, the 
Whiskey tax, these issues were argued from the 


Congress 


great Revolution 


space, respect 


local point of view. American newspapers  bor- 
rowed from each other, and hence, news of other 
regions was also reported. In the year when the 
American government began to operate, and the 
French Revolution began, Luropean news  oc- 


cupied much greater space than domestic issues. 


E. EHYSEOP PROC, AMER, PHIL. Soc. 
How did American newspapers acquire their 
news? Ships arriving in American ports brought 
lkuropean newspapers. The major source \ 
english newspapers, both because of the language 
and the greater development of the English press. 
Among the London papers most often cited were 
the London Evening Post, the World, the London 
Oracle, the Morning Herald, the Morning Chron- 
ticle, the London Gazette. Vhe greater 
english papers points up the need of a study of 
the [English press on the French Revolution. 
Such a study would render clearer the dependence 
or independence of the American press on [-nglish 
opinion, American comment and European ex- 
As the French 
Kevolution proceeds, divergence emerges from the 
texts. 


use of 


cerpts were often integrated, 


This difference is especially noticeable 
when news derived from English sources 1s com- 
pared with reports from Dublin and from the 
continent. In 1789, however, the preponderance 
of English sources results in a great similarity of 
view. The author has made a= study of one 
the Chronicle, in 
order to compare [English and American opinion 
During the French Revolution, the Révolutions 
de Paris and the Leyden Gazette supplied more 
frequent news direct from the continent) than 
other [european newspapers. 


english newspaper, London 


Two additional sources of news were available 
to newspaper publishers: letters and oral reports 
by persons arriving from Europe. letters are 


reproduced with the place and date of the sender, 


but anonymously as to sender and_ recipient. 


Letters usually showed a more personal point of 
than The writers 
were almost always eyewitnesses of the events 
reported. 


of view newspaper sources. 
Passengers on ships and the captains 
relaved news at the coffee houses, but these re- 
ports second-hand 


sources of 


were as frequently as 
These news 
rather editors = pub- 
lished them, nevertheless, and appeared to make a 
great effort to obtain full 


possible. 


hy 


evewitnesses. were oc- 


casionally contradictory. 


as information as 

The time element and uropean and American 
chronology of events are very important factors 
in the study of Since American 
papers printed far more European news than 
european papers published about American events, 
chronology is a more important factor in_ the 
study of the American than of European opinion. 
The British press devoted more attention to India, 
the trial of Warren Hastings, continued rivalry 
with France, and other British problems than to 


newspapers. 
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her former colonies. .\ single paragraph might 
announce the inauguration of George Washington, 
or an important debate in the American Congress. 
The French press developed rapidly as the French 
Revolution proceeded, but 
dominated over world news. 


national 
Most of the provin 
clal newspapers were. strikingly 


news pre- 
regional, gave 
little uropean news and almost no world news. 
ven revolutionary Paris 
were often inadequately covered in the French 


events transpiring in 
provincial press. This point has been overlooked 
by most historians of the French Revolution, but 
Is very important in the development of French 
federalisin. versus nationalism : 

The time-lag in reception of news is a very im 
portant point for interpretation. In 1789 the 
Most important events opening the French Revo 
Paris. An 
important event in Paris was reported By Parisian 


lution took place in’ Versailles and 


papers a day to several days later. depending upon 
whether the paper was a daily, semi-weekly. or 
weekly. ‘The same news appeared three or four 
days later in Rouen or Orleans, five or six in 
Bordeaux or Lyons, and a week later im Stras- 
News 


was relaved almost more quickly to London than 


bourg, Toulouse, Marseilles, or Rennes. 


to Rouen or Orleans, despite the channel cross- 
ing. Important events of the Revolution were 
reported in london papers as early as four or 
five days after the event. Newspapers in other 
European cities were generally much slower to 
print French news than the English papers. 
\merican editors depended upon Atlantic ship- 
ping. It required five or six weeks for ships to 
arrive at Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, and 
nine or ten weeks at Charleston, South Carolina. 
The fastest crossing that has been noted was the 
S. S. Montgomery, cited as taking only twenty- 
nine days by the Vew York Daily Gazette on 
November 24, 1789, the next day by the Gazette 


of the United States, on December 1) by. the 


Maryland Journal, and on December 15 by the 
Charleston City Gazette. 
ment and readers of American newspapers were 


The American govern- 


just receiving news of an event when the swift 
tempo of the French Revolution 
altering conditions further in France. 


moving was 
The calen- 
dar of the French Revolution seen through Amer- 
ican eves was always two months later than the 
events themselves. This fact gives added) im- 
portance to American events transpiring at. the 
moment of the arrival of European news, and 
must be taken into account in an analysis of atti- 


tudes of the press toward the French Revolution, 
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time-lag of news from 
europe, there was a further delay in transmission 
inland. In those days, water transport was faster 
than Jand travel. American borrowed 
from each other, even among port towns.  Re- 
ports reached New York and Philadelphia faster 
than other ports. Dailies might print news the 
next day, but those appearing twice weekly might 
cover the same news several days later. It took 
longer for news from New York to reach Boston, 
or from Philadelphia to reach Baltimore, than for 
Rouen or Orléans, 
five or six days at the earliest. From New York 
to Charleston news took three weeks, and from 
the east coast to Kentucky, two months, for there 
Was no water route. note that in 
this era before the railroad, communication with 
the frontier Atlantic 
This fact is significant in an appraisal 


In addition to the 


papers 


Parisian news to arrive in 


Thus, we may 


areas was as slow as. the 
crossing. 
of American opinion, not only on the French 
Revolution, but. of 


history as well. 


course, In our own national 

American newspapers of this period retlected 
the interests of the middle class, and perhaps one 
might even say, of the upper middle class. The 
American Revolutionary period had exerted a 
leveling imtluence on society, and there were not 
distinctions that prevailed in 
City government was, however, in the 
hands of the propertied classes, and universal 
Merchants, 
rich landowners, and the professions constituted 
Artisans comprised both the 
craftsmen and journeymen, and were called “me- 


the legal class 


europe. 
later. 


suffrage was only achieved 


the electorate. 


chanics,” but they played mo role or a minor one 
In Most city politics. So far as opinion of artisans 
can be derived from the activities of their associa- 
tions organized during this period, artisans would 
appear to advocate the same American policies as 
the merchants.'° By comparison with Europe, 
there was a democratic structure of society, and 
a similarity of views, rather than a class conflict. 
The fighting side by side against the British and 
the disappearance of the wealthy Loyalists helped 
to break down pre-revolutionary class_ barriers, 
and to create a similarity of views. When polit- 
ical, parties formed, later, there were differences 
status adherents, but 


of economic among the 


' See for example, the Annals of the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of New York, 
1785-1880, edited by Thomas Earle and Charles T. 
Cargdon, New York, 1882, or the treatment by David J. 
Saposs, Colonial and federal beginnings, in volume [ of 
John Commons and = A History of 


4 Associates, 
elmertcan labor, 4v.. New York, Macmillan, 1918-1935, 


Rogers 
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divergence of interpretation of the French Revolu- 
tion will not be based on social differences alone. 
Since the enterprising worker could rise in society 
by hard work, there would appear to have been 
little class consciousness. Literacy was far wider 
spread in America than in France. American 
readers included artisans and journeymen as well 
as the upper groups in society. Had there been 
violent opposition between merchants and crafts- 
men, or between these and journeymen and ap- 
prentices, American “papers would have given 
evidence of the antagonism. It however, 
impossible to distinguish opinion of merchant. 
professional, artisan, and journeyman in 1789, as 
can be done for France by use of the various 
categories of cahiers de doléances. 
uments were adopted by 


is, 


These doc- 
French electoral 
semblies as instructions for their deputies, and 


from them may be learned opinion among peas- 


as- 


ants, gildsmen, townsmen, nobles, and = clergy. 
The American press is useful, if not for opinion 
of all adults, for appraisal of the news consulted 
by the governing and influential members of an 
American community. 

A fifth characteristic of newspaper reporting 
for a study of the French Revolution is omissions 
or gaps. The time-lag and social incidence may 
have been responsible for some gaps, but far more 
important, as compared with European and Eng- 
lish papers, were the periods when no news 
arrived from Europe. In the winter, ships were 
less frequent and took longer. When maritime 
warfare began, with the spread of the Revolu- 
tionary war in 1793 to include Britain and Hol- 
land, shipping was further disturbed, and Euro- 
pean news reports were infrequent and more 
spasmodic. A given newspaper printed news 
derived from various sources, even printing in 
the same issue accounts that were contradictory. 
The American press was a free press, perhaps 
the freest in the world at that time, so that one 
does not have to allow for censorship as an ex- 
An editor 
might choose to omit a report, but once party 
opinion developed in America, his rival would be 
sure to use his silence against him. 


planation of absence of reporting. 


Gaps in 
the narrative are a puzzling factor in the picture 
of the French Revolution as reported in American 
papers. 

The lack of preservation of newspaper texts 
creates a further gap today that did not. exist 
in 1789-1794.) The major collections of Ameri- 
can newspapers provide nearly complete coverage, 


as the bibliography by Brigham demonstrates, 
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but the reading of complete issues of each news- 


paper requires a_ visit to several collections. 


Microfilm is now helping the researcher,'! but 
has been more helpful for the American Revolu- 
tionary era or the nineteenth century, than for 
the French Revolutionary era. 

Whether a paper is a daily or appeared less 
frequently, is also important in assessing gaps. 


If a historian is studying only one newspaper, he 
is less aware of this, but a comparative study of 
several papers immediately clarifies the timé-lag 
and the absence of particular items. For the 
purposes of the present study, newspapers were 
chosen for which nearly complete sequences have 
been preserved for the entire five-year period. 
Only under these circumstances could the news- 
The 
issues available are more complete for 1789 than 
for later in the French Revolution, as the bibh- 
ographical note demonstrates at the end of this 
article. 

Many of these characteristics of the .\merican 


papers studied be considered representative. 


press: format, scope of news, sources of news, the 
time-lag, the social incidence of readers, and gaps, 
are common historical problems for the study of 
newspapers anywhere in the cighteenth century, 
but one distinctly American trait must be added. 
In so far as American history differed from that 
of England and European countries, American 
reactions to European events may be stronger or 
weaker to American of 
comparable problems. American newspapers were 


according experience 
more conscious of the blessings of a free press 
Recent American events 
led to a greater interest in the French constitu- 
tion and rights of citizens than in) European 
papers. Both the [English and American. press 
were interested in law and legislative procedure. 
Interest in abolition of slavery appeared in north- 
ern papers, and humanitarian thought of the 
eighteenth-century philosophers was shown to a 
greater extent in American reporting than in 
European or English. European heroes of the 
American Revolution and their homelands were 
given greater space in American papers than in 
european and English papers, as compared with 
other leaders and countries. 


than [European papers. 


Lafayette long oc- 
cupied the center of the French Revolutionary 
stage for American readers, and was given a 
greater prominence than by the French press. 

'M See Newspapers on microfilm, compiled under the 
of Schwegmann, Jr., Washington, 
of 3rd ed. 1957, and) supplementary 
issues from time to time. 


direction George A. 


Library Congress, 


new 
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Ideals of liberty and equality had played a part 
in the American Revolution, and were the frame- 
work of appraisal of the French Revolution. 
American papers were advocates of a republic 
earher than the French. The interrelationship 
of European developments and American prob- 
lems of the young Republic must be observed with 
care for the French Revolutionary period. 


REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPERS ON FRANCE 
ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 

Historical interpretation of the French Revolu- 
tion now begins with a revolt of the nobles for 
more than a vear prior to the opening of the 
States-General.'? As early as July 31, 1788, the 
New York Journal referred to events in 
as a “revolution” and 
opinion that will be stated many times in American 


France 
went on to express an 


newspape,;rs : 


By the assistance which the French afforded in 


America, and the consequent freedom of that councry, 
[they] imbibed a spirit of liberty into their minds, 
and habits of opinion, which all the influence and 
prepossession of their government have not been 
able to eradicate. The present resistance to. their 
King will be a salutary warning to) monarchical 
voverniments. 


In the same report, the Vew York Journal re- 
ferred to a stirring among the French people. 
What was the conception of the French people 
held by Americans as reflected in their press? 
It must be remembered that relatively few French- 
men had come to settle in the .\merican colonies. 
Those that had were chiefly French Huguenots 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
they were scattered among the various urban 
centers. They did not form a distinct cultural 
group as did the Pennsylvania Germans and other 
non-English immigrants. Americans had 
known) Frenchmen fighting in) the American 
Revolutionary war appear to have been little in- 
fluenced by the ordinary French soldier or sailor, 
who was sent over after the French Alliance had 
heen signed, but French officers, who were always 
noblemen, and many of whom had already imbibed 
some of the eighteenth-century liberal philosophy, 
corroborated reports of American travelers to 


who 


France on impressions of French society and con- 


ditions. Ideas about Frenchmen derived) from 


12 Georges Lefebvre has given cogent expression to 
this interpretation, advanced by others earlier, in his 
The coming of the French Revolution, chapter I, trans- 
lation from the French, Quatre-lingt-Neuf by Robert 
R. Palmer, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947, 
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Lafayette, who was already assuming legendary 
proportions, were confirmed by reports from 
Franklin who was lionized in France. Thus, 
Americans knew more about the French court 
and nobility than about the common man. 

In the issue of the American Museum, a semi- 
monthly, appearing on November 15, 1788 was an 
anonymous article entitled “A Sentimental Trav- 
eller.” Curiously enough, this article was printed 
verbatim in the Kentucky Gazette, on March 15, 
1790, after this paper had already printed news 
of the transformation of the States-General into 
the National Assembly, and the capture of che 
Bastille. The life of the salons of the Old 
Régime had certainly changed since the senti- 
mental had France, and it is 
possible that the article was intended to stimulate 
imitation by the frontier readers of Kentucky or 
was considered entertaining enough to fill a gap 
in news, rather than printed as a true picture of 
France in 1789. Some excerpts from the article 
illustrates ideas current among American readers : 


traveler visited 


The table customs of France are worthy of attention, 
for they are refined into rural ease and = simplicity, 
the essence of true politeness. The most agreeable 
and happy hours of the gay lives of the French, are 
spent in a large circle nearly divided by each sex: 
while we are cloyed with ceremony and form, they 
enjoy the rich luxury of perfect freedom and social 
ease. If the company is composed of both sexes, 
each gentleman places himself between two ladies. 
Every gentleman from his situation is attentive 
only to the two ladies on each side of him whom 
custom has committed to his charge; and instead of 
formal harangues and abstrusities (too common on 
such occasions in America) the position of females 
in France imposes a barrier between the males, and 
divides the conversation with a lively vein of pleas- 
antry; but the ladies in America generally huddle 
together in a body and the conversation is confined 
to the distinct sexes. ; 

Toast drinking formerly prevailed in’ France, but 
is now totally abolished; however, as this custom 
seems congenial with the genius of America. it is 
probable it will remain a national custom. 

I have often reflected with astonishment, how ef- 
fectually we were blinded by the veil of English 
liberality. Their travellers have uniformly repre- 
sented the French as a nation of frog-eaters and 
detestable cooks—making soup out of bones they pick 
up in the streets. Having resided several years and 
travelled through the greatest parts of France and 
england, I can venture to affirm, that excepting the 
fourth class, the people of France enjoy the luxury 
of rich living and good wines, both in variety and 
quantity far beyond the English. The fourth class 
are the peasantry, who cultivate the soil and who 
live in the utmost indigence but when the English 
travellers draw general conclusions from one class 
of the nation only, they ought, at the same time. to 
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reflect how their fellow citizens’ condition subsist in 
the Highlands of Scotland and Ireland. 


Although this laudatory picture of French 
society threw little light on conditions leading to 
the Revolution of 1789, and was even less true 
of France after the October days when the 
Kentucky* Gazette reprinted the article, the at- 
titude taken showed recogtition of a superiority 
of French customs, friendship between France 
and America, and some disparagement of English 
opinion. 

This picture of French society persisted de- 
spite events in France itself. On June 13, 1789, 
when elections to the States-General had been 
completed in France, and the States-General had 
opened, the Gazette of the United States, then 
publishing in New York City, gave long excerpts 
from Martin Sherlock's Letters. These had por- 
trayed France in the early eighteenth century. 
The author of the article said that others may have 
had different but during several 
years’ residence in France, he always found the 
French: 


experiences 


Good-humored, good-natured, brave, polished, frank 
and friendly. They were animated by a desire 
to please, ready to do service. The author owes 
them a thousand obligations. They corrected his 
faults, provided knowledge, smoothed his roughness. 
visited him when sick, gave their best advice. Every 
one can find agreeable company in France 


The article continued with a description of French 
ladies : 


When a French lady enters the room, she waiks bet 
ter, has better carriage, is better dressed than any 
other woman. When she talks. the art 
pleasing personified. Her eyes, lips, words, gestures 
are prepossessing, her language amiable and gracious. 
She embellishes a trifle, softens contradiction, turns 
a compliment elegantly, her epigrams are better than 
others. Her eyes sparkle with spirit, and she tells 
a story well, has a genteel and easy tongue and 
motions of the body; she is good-humored, sprightly, 
cheerful. Her only object in life is to please and be 
pleased. 

Their vivacity may sometimes approach __ folly. 
english women have many points of superiority over 
French women, and vice versa in other qualities. 
French women are superior to all others in intellec- 
tual irritation. She will draw wit out of a fool. 


she is of 


Both authors, the American, and the 
other English, had frequented eighteenth-century 


salons, and it was in those same salons that the 


one 


enlightenment was spread by means of conversa- 
tion. As early as February 4, 1789, the New 
York Daily Gazette and the Massachusetts Cen- 
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tinel (later known as the Columbian Centinel) on 
February 25, commented on the second Assembly 
of Notables, and said “optnion has undergone a 
total change in France within the last few 
months.” Salons directed by women played no 
small part in the spread of enlightened ideas on 
the eve of the Revolution, but these women were 
of the aristocracy—of nobility or upper bourgeoisie 
—and not of the class that would be influential 
during the French Revolution. 

With the hindsight of historical perspective, we 
know today that a “total change’ had hardly 
begun as of 1788, but American papers were 
that the Kevolution had already 
started, with a revolt of the nobles. As compared 
with the London Chronicle, the various American 


recognizing 


papers provided much less news on events of 
1788, perhaps because the ratification of the Amer- 
ican Constitution and Congressional elections held 
American attention. American papers did give 
far more, however, on the first and second As- 
sembly of Notables, and French national events 
of 1788, than did French provincial papers."* 
American papers provided also some key to 
trade between Americans and France. Despite the 
commercial treaty signed after the Alliance of 
1778, and efforts of Lafayette, Gerard, and others, 
trade with France had never developed exten- 
sively. American papers contain, however, ad- 
vertisements of French goods for sale. They are 
infrequent as compared with [English imports, as 
might be expected, and fall into two categories: 
books and luxury articles. Although the best 
educated Americans could read French, most book 
imports were of English works. James Riving- 
ton advertised in the Nez York Daily Gazette on 
February 10, 1789, the arrival of extensive read- 
ing matter, with British authors predominant, but 
the following French volumes were listed: the 


13 The following French provincial papers were read 
for 1789: Affiches du Dauphiné, a Grenoble weekly; 
Journal duo Hathaut et du Cambrésts published at Va- 
lenciennes twice a week; Journal de Lyon twice a month 
and weekly after January, 1790; Journal général de 
V'Orléanots weekly at Orléans; 1 fiiches du Poitou weekly 
at Poitiers in 1788-1789; Journal de Normandie daily 
at Rouen; -!fiches de Toulouse et du Haut Languedox 
weekly at Toulouse. The article by Henri See on the 
I fiches de Rennes, in Annales historiques de la Révolu- 
tion francaise, 1927, also used. Although these 
included important provincial centers, only one was a 
daily—the one appearing in’Rouen. Greater space was 
given to literary and scientific matters touching economic 
development than to politics. Advertisement and busi- 
ness notices played a large part in provincial papers. 
All of these papers were quarto in format. 


Was 
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Mémoires of Ciuvres of 
Renard (four 
vols.), of Rabelais (eight vols.), of Destouches 
(10 vols.), Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois in four 
volumes ; numerous His- 
toire philosophique in ten volumes, a Dictionnaire 
de physique in four, Giuvres du sentiment, Re- 
créations dramatiques in four, Contes morauwx in 
three; 7 élémaque, Gil Blas, and about ten gram- 
mar and composition books for the study of 
French, other miscellaneous items. 
Neither the works of Voltaire nor those of Rous 
seau appeared on this list, but Montesquieu was 
already well known and had exerted a 
influence on the fathers of — the 
Constitution. 


Sully vols. ), 


soileau, of Belle r 


(eight 


(six vols.), of 


collections such as a 


and some 


great 


American 


srit- 
ish imports also predominated, but from time to 
time, merchants listed French articles. One of 
the most extensive lists was given in the New 
York Daily Advertiser on June 4, 1789. 
there Black 
serges, handkerchiefs, 


Among advertisements of goods for sale, 


For 
women, silks, laces, 
silk ribbons, silk 
stockings, kid and silk gloves, umbrellas, calicoes ; 


were satins, 


gauze 


for men, broadcloths, breeches, hats, painted vest 
patterns, black silk handkerchiefs, watch 
chains. Also listed were. lute strings, artificial 
flowers and feathers, wall paper and red paint. 
One may 


and 


articles or fine 
quality wearing apparel formed the greater part 
of imports from France, as is still true in the 
twentieth century. 


observe that luxury 


THE ELECTORAL PERIOD 


American papers had quite naturally devoted 
more attention to the American Constitutional 
Convention, the struggle for ratification, and our 
first national elections, than to the Assemblies of 
Notables or the French Parlements in 1787 and 
1788. In the spring of 1789, the American papers 
interspersed American news of the opening of 
our first Congress with Neeker’s report to Louts 
XVI on December 27, 1788, outlining recom- 
mendations on the method of convocation of the 
States-General and a program of reform. Necker’s 
leadership enjoyed popularity in the American 
press long after the I¢nglish papers cast doubts 
on his ability and his actual policy.'* Whereas 
American papers reprinted the text of the con- 


14 See for example, the New York Journal, May 7, 
1789, which gave reports’ on the French convocation in 
the same issue as the speech of President Washington 
to Congress on April 30 
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vocation orders of January 24, 1789, which served 
as basis for elections in three-fourths of France, 
French provincial papers frequently gave only the 
special orders applying to their locality and often 
only a part of these.'® 

Reports of French unrest, lack of grain and 
fear of famine were interspersed between ac- 
counts of Washington's journey to New York and 
his inauguration. Some account of French elec- 
tions appeared for districts where some French 
leader in the American Revolution was elected, 
as for example, for Lafayette, Brissot, and others. 
There was considerable attention to elections in 
Paris, which were not completed before the open- 
ing of the States-General. French provincial 
newspapers gave far more attention to the re- 
nunciations of privileges by clergy and nobles, 
made during the elections, and to expressions of 
fraternity among the classes, than did the Amer- 
ican papers.'® The latter were essentially demo- 
outlook, and more interested in 
elections of the Third [state and its aspirations 
than in the upper classes. The Gazette of the 
United States on July 25, 1789, cited a report 
from london as of April 9, and argued that 
French elections were more representative than 


cratic im were 


k:nglish ones where three noblemen controlled 
forty-three boroughs. [Electoral reform in Eng- 
land waited until the Bill of 1832, a 
half-century later. 

During its reporting of the electoral period, the 
Gasette of the United States had said, on June 3, 
1789, “that the change in France is such as we 


Reform 


See for example, the fiches du Dauphiné on 
February 13, for one column on the January 24 convoca 
tion order. The Journal de l'Orléanois omitted the con- 
orders, but 


nobles in its 


vocation 
of the 

Vormandic, the 
lebruary 


detail on the elections 
\pril 10 The Journal de 
daily, devoted one page of its 
11 issue and further details on February 14 
Convocation orders as applied to Normandy were de- 
scribed on March 18. Affiches de Toulouse gave one 
and one-half columns to the January order on February 
16, and the ruling for Languedoc on March 4. 

On the convocation in American papers, see for ex- 
ample, Wassachusetts Centinel, May 20. An example of 
a gap is provided by the New York Journal which never 
gave the convocatiqg order (no issues missing), yet on 
May 21 aie the convocation for the pays 
d'état whose orders were issued later than January 24. 

'6 For example, see the | ffiiches du Dauphiné, which 
reported renunciation of privileges by the nobles of 
Perpigan on February 13, of the nobles of Macon and 
of Clermont en Beauvoisis on March 20, etc. This 
latter was given in the Journal de Normandie on March 
18, while renunciations of various districts in Normandy 
were cited during April. : 


gave some 
issue. 
only 
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The frivolities of conversa- 
tion have given way entirely to politics. Men, 
women, children talk of nothing else.” After 
commenting on the boldness of electoral pam- 
phlets, it continued : 


can form no idea of. 


“A complete revolution in 
government of that country, has within two years 
(beginning with the Assembly of Notables of 


1787) been effected, merely by force of public 


opinions ; and this revolution has not cost a single 
life.” Then, commenting on probable action in 
the States-General itself, the Gazette expected the 
Nobles to join the Third Estate. 


This is the opinion @ la mode at present, and mode 
has acted powerfully in the present instance; all the 
handsome young women are for the Tiers-Etat, and 
this is an army, more powerful in France, than 200, 
OOO men of the King. 


A most curious fact about these quoted passages, 
and some others omitted, is that they are identical 
with statements made by Thomas Jefferson, Amer- 
ican ambassador to France, in a letter to Colonel 
Humphreys, dated Paris, March 18, 1789.17 The 
whole discussion of France was labelled “Original, 
Authentic and Recent Accounts from Europe,” 
but no mention of Jefferson was made. 
Reference to the grain shortage was reported 
rather to call attention to French need of Amer- 
ican grain than to economic crisis as a cause of 
Kxcerpts from some of the 
cahiers de doléances were printed, but chiefly from 


the Revolution. 


articles asking for abolition of slavery or proposals 
of a Bill of Rights. The Gazette of the United 
States on August 5, 1789, and the New York 
Journal on August 6, and the Kentucky Gazette 
on November 17, 1789, printed excerpts from the 
cahiers of the Nobles of Beauvais, the Clergy of 
Melun, the Clergy and Nobles of Mantes, and 
the Third Estate of Chateau-Thierry. Increasing 
unrest and more extensive demands of the Third 
ISstate were noted as the date for the opening of 
The New York 
Daily Gazette remarked on August 11, 1789: 


the States-General approached. 


In all the instructions given by the Electors of every 
part of France, to their representatives in the States- 
General, there appears to be a readiness on the part 
of the people to submit to taxes that may be thought 
necessary to restore an equilibrium as they call it 


17 The text of Jefferson's letter to Colonel David 
Humphreys, dated March 18, 1789, may be found in 
the Paul L. Ford edition of Jefferson's writings 5: 86-91, 
New York, Putnam's, 1892, and in the Julian P. Boyd 
edition, The papers of Thomas Jefferson 14: 676, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1958 
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between the public revenue and the 
ture. 


public expendi 
The Reveillon affair—an attack by a mob of 
workmen on the factory of a rich paper manu- 
facturer in April, 1789—was reported with some 
sympathy for the Parisian lower classes whose 
action may have recalled the Boston Massacre of 
1770, when Americans had been sympathetic with 
the rioters rather than with the British officers 
maintaining order. However, if this was reported 
in the Massachusetts Centinel, it was not found, 
but in the New York Daily Gasette of July 7, 
1789, and the Baltimore Maryland Journal of 
August 4, 1789... The Charleston City Gazette 
of June 19, 1789—deriving its news from a letter 
from Paris of March 18, given in a London paper 
on March 31—after stating that many prominent 
persons were leaving Paris for the elections in 
their bailiwicks, ‘said: “As all eyes of Europe will 
be fixed on the National Assembly [the States- 
General was not transformed into the National 
Assembly until June, 1789], we hope all things 
will go well.” 

Let us compare two newspapers for the spring 
of 1789. The New York Daily Gasette first ap- 
peared December, 1788, and the Gazette of the 
United States on \pril 15, 1789, two weeks before 
Washington's inauguration in New York. Both 
papers continued publication through 1820, al- 
though the Gazette of the United States trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia in November, 1790, when 
the American capital was moved from New York. 
On April 15, 1789, the first page of the Daily 
Gasette was given over to advertisements. On 
page 2, the first column gave news of Warsaw as 
of December 10, and of Vienna, as of December 
13, 1788. Column 2 and a third of column 3 gave 
news from London. The rest of column 3 and 
half of column 4 gave the minutes of Congress. 
The rest of column 4 gave ship arrivals, nomina- 
tions for the New York Assembly, a petition from 
women, and an advertisement of a house to let. 
The third page, like the first, was entirely ad- 
vertisements. The last page, although also ad- 
vertisements, gave chiefly notices about insolvent 
debtors and legal notices. 

The Gazette of the United States on the same 
day, its first issue, started on page 1 with an 
explanation of its policy and the aim of the editor 
to provide a most inclusive coverage of news 
including minutes of Congress, issues of the 
federal government, sketches of debates, essays 
on great principles of government, federal laws, 
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rights of citizens, important matters of 


education, 


daily 


living, culture, manners, humanity, 
treaties of alliances, economic facts, news of the 
status of national funds, 


eighth item, foreign news. Qn _ the 


and, as its 
first page, 
after the exposition of the editor, Mr. Fenno, 


states, the 


paragraphs describing the geography of each of 
the eleven states then forming the United States, 
and the two “foreign” states of North Carolina 
and Rhode Island (these two, it may be remem- 
bered, did not ratify the Constitution and join the 
United States until November 21, 1789, and May 
29, 1790, respectively ) were printed from the 
Massachusetts Pages 2 through 3 
gave very fully the minutes of Congress, April 
7-14, using two sizes of print. Column 3. of 
page 3 gave some short items: one entitled “The 
Progress of Excessive Duties,” and 
the fur trade from Quebec, 1786-1788. Page 4 
started with Tablet I, a editorials on 
varied subjects, probably written by the editor, 
Mr. Fenno. 


Magazine. 


statistics of 
series of 


This one described a large country 
estate in Massachusetts and its enlightened man- 
Column 2 of the last page 
excerpt from the activities of the Pennsylvania 
Society for Encouragement of Manufactures, 
which announced a prize for the production of 
painter's colors made from American soils. The 
prize was won by a Mr. Bishop of Connecticut. 


agement. gave an 


An excerpt from the Gentleman's Magazine of 
December, 1788, discussed a bumper crop of 
Hereford apples, and hence, plentiful cider. An 
anecdote, reflecting on morals and education of 
the young, and finally, an article on freedom 
of the press, ascribing the successful adoption of 
the Federal Constitution to a free press in Amer- 
ica, closed the first issue of the Gazette of the 
United States, without a single advertisement. 
In later issues, rarely more than one page was 
ever devoted to advertisement in the Gasette of 
the United States. This paper appeared twice a 
week, whereas the New York Daily Gazette was 
a daily. Obviously, the Gazette of the United 


States had more reading matter, and devoted 
relatively more of its attention to American news 


New 


more 


than to European. Thus, readers of the 
York Daily Gazette could obtain much 
Kuropean news than those of the Gazette of the 
United States. The latter already 
quoted, however, and hence proves the widespread 


has heen 
interest in European events. 

American newspapers expressed optimism, on 
the eve of Revolutionary changes by the States- 
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General, that France would carry out reforms 
and establish liberty under a constitution. Far 
more attention was paid to political issues of 
government than to the and 
social injustices. 


economic crisis 


THE STATES-GENERAL AND TRANSFORMA- 
TION INTO NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

All through the spring of 1789, each number of 

an American 

news. 


newspaper carried some French 
With the opening of the States-General, 
even more space was devoted to events in France, 
and very frequently, reports began on the first 
page. Most American papers gave the King’s 
opening address, the speech of the Keeper of the 
Seals, and either long excerpts from Necker’s 
speech, which was very long, or a summary of it. 
the hall, the 
costumes, and the ceremony. Whereas the Journal 
de Paris carried the speeches in its issues of May 
8-14, the Journal de Normandie and the Journal 
de TOrléanois on May 13-20, and Affiches du 
Dauphiné, May 15-22; the London Chronicle 
described the May 9-12, and gave 
some excerpts from the speeches only on May 
28-29. New York papers, London 
news, carried their accounts on July 27, Philadel- 
phia and Boston on July 29, Baltimore on July 31, 
and Charleston on August 29. Pertinent 
of the Kentucky Gazette are missing. The-Gaéette 
of the United States commented on July 29, 1789: 


The papers gave a description of 


scene on 


receiving 


issues 


THE ERA OF FREEDOM—OF UNIVERSAL 
LIBERTY! She first broke her chains in the 
western world, and having fixed her temple in our 
favored country, she is spreading her salutary reign 
throughout the world. Europe bows to her sway. 


Ascription of the ideas of liberty to the influence 
of America will appear frequently*in 1789. 

After the opening of the States-General, news 
of events in France was less prominent for a 
while. The lack of 


grain and unrest in the 


French provinces were reported, but relatively 
little about the negotiations and impasse between 
the three orders of the States-General. 


english 
concerned at the time with 
domestic affairs, and, since English papers were 
the chief source of information at this period, 
American followed the Fnglish ones 
closely. More space was given to the royal 
séance of June 23—when the king ordered the 
Third Estate to proceed to verification of its 
membership, which would have meant a victory 
for the king and the privileged orders—than to 


papers were more 


papers 
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the change of name from the States-General to the 
National Assembly and to the Oath of the Tennis 
Court. One might easily overlook this latter 
event, which Louis Jacques David was to im- 
mortalize by his painting and which is now con- 
sidered one of the great days of the French 
Revolution. The New York Daily Gazette stated 
on September 2, 


July 2: 


when reporting news up to 


Everything in France indicates approaching Revolu- 
tion! The constitutiogal levity of the country rises 
sensibly into a nobler jagitation! The people begin 
to reason a little, as well as to feel;—and had they 
a free press, and were their newspapers like ours, 
they might hope at once to become morg than nom- 
inally FREE! 


The victory of the Third Estate and the trans- 
formation into the National Assembly was _ her- 
alded by this same paper on September 12, with 
the words: “In short, the Hydra has received its 
mortal wound, and tyranny is no more in France,” 
while the Maryland Journal stated on September 
4: “This proves a strange revolution in politics— 
and, if the phrase can be allowable, we will add, 
an usurpation of Liberty in the very heart of the 
late despotic capital of France.” 


American newspapers recognized the political 
victory of the Third Estate to a greater extent 


The latter 
began to express impatience with the impasse, but 
were less vocal on the victory. The names of 
Lafayette, Mounier, and Mirabeau—the latter 
referred to as the Wilkes of the people '-—emerged 
as leaders of the victory. 


than French and English papers. 


American papers, ir- 
respective of the region, looked upon the aims of 
the National Assembly as moderate and desirable 
goals, and were optimistic of the attainment of 
liberty by the French nation. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE BASTILLE 
JULY 14, 1789 
Reporting all the Great Days of the French 
Revolution like a story. The first 
boats arriving with news brought only fragmen- 
tary reports. As accounts arrived, 
the American papers corrected and supplemented 
earlier reporting. News and excerpts from Euro- 
pean papers were interspersed with appraisal from 
an American point of view. Letters from eye- 
witnesses were given after direct news reporting. 
Few American papers foresaw the Great Day 


was serial 


successive 


18 See for example, New York Journal, July 2; the 
Gazette of the United States, July 4, 1789. 


HYSLOP [PROC, AMER. PHIL. Soc. 
of July 14, but the American press recognized the 
importance of that day sooner and to a greater 
extent than the British and French press. After 
reports direct from Paris about the union of the 
three classes into the National Assembly (June 
25), all the American papers ended with the 
quotation: “Paris is full of alarms, joy, misery, 
and rejoicings.”'” This had appeared in_ the 
New York Daily Gazette on September 1. The 
next day, September 2, the Gazette went on to say 
that: “Famine is hourly hanging over France. 
The price of bread in Paris is three times the 
cost in London. The spirit of the people now 
urged on by desperation, seems capable of a most 
daring attempt.’ A little later in the same report, 
this paper said that: “some gentlemen of the 
army have caught the infection of freedom. The 
French regiments that served in America, in the 
late war, are particularly distinguished, as might 
have been naturally expected, by their zeal for 
liberty.” 7° Several papers quoted: “Liberty will 
have another feather in her cap. The seraphic 
contagion came to the United States from Eng- 
land across the Atlantic, Now, the flame will be 
communicated to France.” *! This enthusiasm 
was hardly warranted by any achievements up to 
that time. In its September 2 issue, the New 
York Daily Gasette and the Maryland Journal on 
September 11, warned of civil war, of the division 
of France into two parties, king and _ privileged 
orders aligned against the people, and of the 
likelihood of an appeal to the army and the use of 


19 This quotation appeared as follows: New York Daily 
Gazette, September 1; Gazette of the United States, 
September 2; New York Journal, September 10; Penn- 
sylvania Packet, September 5; Maryland Journal, Sep 
tember 8; Massachusetts Centinel, September 9; Charles- 
ton Gazette, September 21. It may also have appeared 
in the other papers read, but was not noted. 

20 An article, claiming a liberal influence during French 
elections exerted by the common soldiers serving in 
regiments in the War of Independence was written by 
Forrest McDonald, “The relation of the French peasant 
veterans of the American Revolution to the fall of 
feudalism in France, 1789-1792,” in Agricultural His- 
tory, 151-161, October, 1951. The influence of French 
noblemen is incontestable, but McDonald's thesis is 
vulnerable in several respects, and contains insufficient 
proof. 

“1 Among the many papers using this dramatic phrase 
were New York Daily Gazette, August 31, Gazette of the 
United States, September 2, New York Daily Advertiser, 
September 3, Maryland Journal, September 4. Since 
Maryland could not have borrowed from New York, 
this phrase must have been borrowed from a common 
source. English papers would not have referred to a 
“seraphic contagion.” 
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force. Several papers mentioned secrecy of court 
manoeuvres and mounting suspicion in Paris. 

These reports were, however, slight preparation 
for the first startling report of Bastille Day in 
the Pennsylvania Packet on September 15: 


Arrived the Young Eagle from San Sebastian in 
thirty-five days. Civil hostility broke out. Patriotic 
party is gaining ascendancy everywhere over tyrants 
and ministerialists. The people assembled, took 
arms, resisted the regular army, destroyed several 
thousands of them in the city and suburbs, demolished 
the Bastille, killed the governor. The Queen fled to 
the altar for safety, the Count d’Artois the same, and 
has left the court. The King appearing to sanction 
action of the people on all occasions, there are cries 
of Vive le Roi. Part of the army refused to march 
on Paris. All Brittany is in arms. The flame of 
liberty is rapidly spreading throughout the kingdom. 
The people are wearing blue and buff cockades as 
tokens and pledges of their approaching freedom 


The ship, the Young Eagle, was listed as arriving 
late on September 11, in the issue of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette on September 12. The next day 
was Sunday, but the Gasette did not provide this 
statement quoted above. The Packet listed the 
arrival of the Young Eagle on September 14, and 
then printed on its third page, September 15, the 
above quotation. 

The New York Daily Gazette printed on its 

third page, September 16, a box, headed Phila- 
delphia, September 12: 
By the ship “Young Eagle,” Captain Kerr arrived 
on September 11 in 35 days from Sebastian, Spain. 
Learn that the great patriot and friend to America, 
Lewis the 16th had joined with the Commons of 
France against the Nobility, that a battle ensued in 
which 7000 were killed on the spot—and that the 
3astille was totally demolished. 


keporting in the Pennsylvania Packet was more 
restrained than most papers, and readers of the 
New York papers, which printed this same item 
a day later than the Gazette, would react dif- 
ferently to the shorter report than Philadelphians 
to the Packet statement. In the latter, it 
clear that defenders of the Bastille lost their lives, 
but in the New York version, one would be led 
to assume that many attackers against the Bastille 
had lost their lives. The exaggerated figure of 
all news reports based upon the Young Eagle, 
must have shocked readers 


Was 


and made them im- 
patient for the next day’s newspapers. Later 
reports did not cite the number of casualties, and 
the high figure of 7,000 was never corrected. The 
London Chronicle gave the figure of 330 in its 
July 18-20 issue. Actually, when the National 
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Assembly voted indemnification of the victims or 
their families on December 19, 1790, and June 4, 
1791, approximately one hundred persons were 
to be rewarded. The names were listed in the 
decrees. 

The reporting came from 
London, with more details. These appeared in 
New York dailies on September 17, in 
and Philadelphia on September 19, in Baltimore 
on the 22nd, Charleston on the 23rd, and in 
Lexington, Kentucky, two months later, Novem- 
her 21, 1789. Many of the reports were identical 
or at least selected almost identical paragraphs 
A first report in 
Boston, derived from London news (from Captain 
sarnard, crossing in thirty-five days) was carried 
in the Massachusetts Centinel in the September 19 
issue. The news was entitled in capital letters. 
“Revolution in France,” and the account began: 


second phase of 


S40ston 


from the English newspapers. 


The papers (to August 6) are full of one of the 
greatest Revolutions recorded in the annals of time 

a Revolution that has restored the Nation of France 
tts long lost liberties-—and taught its Monarch that 
the Throne of Kings ts never solid, unless founded 
on the Love and Fiperiry of subjects. 


In this second phase, all papers cited two causes 
for the uprising: the dismissal of Necker and the 
increased number of soldiers stationed near Ver- 
and Paris. Parisians believed that the 
court had devised a plot to dissolve the National 
Assembly by using these soldiers. Attacks on 


sailles 


the barriers of Paris and informal gatherings at 


the Palais Royal (a palace belonging to the Duke 
of Orléans), where the nascent clubs were meet- 
ing, were reported in all papers. Association of 
Necker and the Duke of Orléans with the popular 
cause was shown by the carrying of their busts 
by the mob. Lack of unity between the Swiss 
guards and French regiments was reported and 
foreshadowed support for the people by some of 
the latter during the attack on the Bastille. The 
Londen papers, which were not cited by name, 
and. the American papers agreed on the heroism of 
the common people, and blamed the plots on the 
Court. 

After a fairly long report from [english papers 
on events of July 13 and 14, the New York Daily 
Gazette of September 17 stopped its news just as 
cannonading on the boulevards began, and before 
the assault on the Bastille itself. Whether further 
news was lacking and the paper would have to 
wait the arrival of the next boat, or whether the 
editor suspended the account at a dramatic mo- 
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ment to whet the readers’ appetite for the next 
day's news, cannot be known. At least the issue 
of September 18 seems to trace the same events 
as if from a different [English source, and men- 
tioned that the English courier that brought the 
news to England had taken only thirty-six hours 
for the journey from Paris to London—certainly 
a record of speed. The Gazette talked further 
about the plot of the court, and of emigration of 
nobles from France. The story does not, how- 
ever, recount the actual fall of the Bastille. At 
the end of its report on September 17, the New 
York Daily Gazette ended its article on the capture 
of the Bastille with the following premonition : 


In every province of the kingdom the flame of liberty 
has burst forth; and when a whole nation, with an 
enlightened mind, asserts their claim to the privileges 
of men, experience has told us, that it is not in the 
power of monarchs to withhold their rights. But 
before they have accomplished their end, France will 
be deluged with blood. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette carried the same phrase 
on September 23, cited as from London, and the 
Maryland Gazette on September 25. The ex- 
perience of the thirteen colonies was, of course, 
in the background of American thinking 
hence, bloodshed was expected. 

The third stage of reporting on the capture of 
the Bastille came when copies of the Révolutions 
de Paris and letters from France were brought 
over, together with further news via England. 
Many papers printed long excerpts from the 
Révolutions de Paris without change.*? Stories 
of émigré noblemen escaping from mob vengeance 
and undergoing hardships and danger began to 
be cited.** 


and 


The story might arouse sympathy for 
the fleeing nobleman, or might stimulate egalitari- 
anism and fellow-feeling for the common people. 
All the papers that quoted the Révolutions de Paris 
gave the title of the newspaper and the following 


22 See for example, the New York Daily Gasette of 
October 2, 1789. On the same page appeared a_ long 
article on Oliver Cromwell, a report of war in Eastern 
Europe from Constantinople, reports from and 
from England on Ireland. 

24 See for example, an anecdote in the New York Datly 
Gazette, December 16, 1789. In the same newspaper on 
November 5, 1789, a London article of August Was 
cited, and phrases such as that the French people “were 
now intoxicated by power,” and the “lawless dominion” 
of the mob, were quoted, although the rest of the French 
news was not derogatory. The London Chronicle mem- 


Rome, 


25 


tioned the arrival or the expectation of arrival of 
prominent émiyrés; see for example, July 18-21, after 
the fall of the Bastille, and October 17-20, after the 


October Day s. 


HYSLOP 
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quotation, which had appeared in the French 
paper : 

Les grands ne nous paroissent grands, Que parceque 
nous sommes a genoux—Levons nous,” [and repeated 
in English:] The great are only great in our eyes 
because we stoop before them—Let us rise. 

This heading had appeared in the New York 
Daily Gasette on September 25, and in the Penn- 
syivania Packet September 23. Both the 
Pennsylvania Gasette on September 23, and the 
Packet on September 24 published a quotation 
from Malherbe ina Supplément au Point du Jour, 
a newspaper started by Barere de Vieuzac in the 
spring of 1789: “Le croirez vous, races futures ? 
Will posterity believe this?” The first emigration 
began after July 14. Emigré opinion played an 
important role wherever the émigrés went, and 
contributed to conflicting reports of the French 
Revolution. They were influential in the growth 
of conservative Opposition to it. 


on 


Several papers 
cited the episode of an elderly Englishman, named 
Mr. White, being liberated among the prisoners 
in the Bastille. This story may have provided 
Charles Dickens with the for his 
Tale of Two Cities.** Numerous articles drawn 
from Latude about the Bastille were printed, and 
occasional articles on the Man in the Iron Mask 


basis famous 


reminded American readers of lettres de cachet 
and arbitrary imprisonment under the Old 
Régime.** 


Details of the capture—the acquistion of arms 
by the populace, spontaneous meetings of citizens 
and the spread of fear, negotiations for the sur- 
render of the fortress, bloodshed arising out of 
the cutting off of y the drawbridge. 
realization outside the fortress of danger to the 
popular negotiators, the actual fighting, the sur- 
render, and the subsequent revenge on the gover- 
nor and of his defendants—drawn from 
London and Paris papers differed little in detail. 
If any regional difference in American reports 
could be detected, the northern papers may be 


escape by 


some 


24 See Massachusctts Centinel, October 10; New York 
Daily Gazette, September 28; Gasectte of the United 
States, September 30; Charleston City Gazette, Sep 
tember 23. The London Chronicle twice mentioned a 
Lord Mazarine, or Massarine, an Irish nobleman, im 
prisoned for debt (in the issue of July 18-21). He had 
the Bastille for thirty and had a_ long 
white beard when liberated. There were contradictory 
stories as to the prisoners liberated. 

25 See for example, New York Daily Gazette, October 
3, for excerpt from Latude, and the same paper on 
October 7 and the Massachusetts Centinel on November 
14 on the Man in the Iron Mask 


been in years 
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said to have given a little more attention to the 
heroism of the common people, while Baltimore 
and Charleston gave a little more to acts of vio- 
lence by the people against individual nobles or 
officers and also a little more credit to Lafayette. 
The Kentucky Gazette devoted three out of four 
columns, in its issue of November 21, 1789, to 
the capture of the Bastille, but gave little space to 
the violence. 

The significance of the capture of the Bastille 
was most eloquently expressed by the Vew }ork 
Daily Gazette on October 2, 1789: 


The capture of the Bastille was carried out by a 
militia without head, without discipline or military 
training, without premeditation. It was effectuated 
by a handful of free men, sustained by a few soldiers. 

Saint Liberty! How great is vour power! 
Tyrants of the Natians! Disappear, monsters, for 
your power ts at an end. 


\mericans expected some violence, as their own 
recent Revolution had taught, before Frenchmen 
government by the 
people, and they therefore applauded the capture 
of the Bastille. 
ity was justified but bloodshed of defenders of 


would enjoy freedom and 


Violence against despotic author 


the common people was denounced. These \mer- 
ican papers recognized the capture of the Bastille 
as one of the Great Days of the Revolution. They 
devoted much more space to events of July 14 
than did French provincial papers.” 


THE ABOLITION OF FEUDALISM 
When the spirit of liberty spread in the French 

provinces and panic, known as the Great Fear, 

seized the peasant, American papers were some- 


“6 The Affiches du Dauphiné gave some news on the 
first page of July 24. The Journal de Lyon on July 22, 
and 4 ffiches de Toulouse on July 29, reported the capture 
according to the given to the National 
Assembly rather than as a news report. The Journal de 
Normandie gave accounts of the capture on July 18, 22, 
and 25. The -lffiches du Poitou, published in_ the 
apanage of the Comte d'Artois, emigrated right 
after July 14, printed nothing at all. The report to 
the National Assembly dramatic than 
paper narratives and letters, and barely mentioned 
violence and bloodshed. The ‘London Chronicle 
its first report under the title of “Civil War in France,” 
in the postscript of the July 18-21 The next 
two issues also carried two or three pages of news from 
France (July 21-23, and July 23-25). Since the format 
of the Chronicle was quarto, and most American papers 
large folio, American papers printed abopt as much 
news on the capture as did the London paper. Parisian 
papers were naturally very full on the capture of the 
Bastille. 


description 


who 
was less news- 


made 


issue 
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times sympathetic with individual noblemen whose 
attacked and sometimes on_ the 
side of the peasants. It has been impossible to 
ascertain whether all of the former attitudes 
derived from English papers, possibly influenced 
by émigrés, and all the latter from pro-revolution- 
ary French papers. The story was told 
about the bravery of the young Vicomtesse de 
Ségur, in the New York Daily Gazette on October 
22 cited from New York 

October 29, cited Paris. The 
young seventeen-year-old noblewoman rallied her 
and thereby upheld 
France. 


chateaux were 


same 


London, as in_ the 
Journal of from 
peasants to expel “brigands,” 
the honor of an old noble family of 
Several papers reported the death of a nobleman, 
the Count de Belzunce, but the New York Daily 
Gazette considered this as just retribution for the 
arbitrary killing of a servant during the electoral 


period?) The Maryland Journal of November 13, 


1789, reported “gangs of robbers” who plundered 


and destroyed properties, the burning of thirty- 
two castles near Chalons and a false order from 
the King to burn all castles. Parisian and English 
papers gave more incidents of disorder and vio- 
lence than did the French provincial papers, since 
news from all provinces was received. The local 
papers were more concerned with action of the 
National Assembly and the formation of the local 
National Guards than with the Great Fear outside 
their own area. 

During the reporting of events of July, 1789, 
American papers attention to the 
debates of the National Assembly, but the capture 
of the Bastille had occupied the greatest space 
for over two weeks, The renunciation of privileges 


gave some 


on the exciting night session of August 4 was 
reported merely as a prelude to the “Decree 
abolishing feudalism,” rather than for its own 
interest. On October 17, the 
Centinel this 


decision, which gives complete liberty to this 


dramatic Massa- 


chusetts said was a “memorable 


country. . The nobility has made sacrifices for 
liberty.” 


Special emphasis was given in the American 


“7 The anecdote of the killing of his servant in anger 
hy the Marquis de B was reported by the Charleston 
Gasette, June 1, 1789. The report of the death of the 
nobleman, with his name, was given by the New Vork 
Daily Gasette on November 11, and repeated in its 
November 18 issue. The first report was dated London, 
August 21, and the second, August 25. The London 
Chronicle gave the incident of killing a servant, March 
10-12, and notice of the death in the August 
18-20. 


issue of 
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press to abolition of hunting privileges.** It was 
in connection with abolition of the feudal and 
seigneurial régime and the August decrees, that 
some American papers printed a story that had 
appeared in France during the spring of 1789 
while elections for the States-General were going 
on. The Courrier de l'Europe, published in 
London, claimed in¢its April 17 issue that the 
story was printed in France on April 13. The 
London Chronicle published the story on May 
The Gazette of the United States published 
it on July 8, 1789, while reporting the elections,*® 
but both the New York Daily Gasette (November 
16) and the New York Journal (November 26) 
recounted the after their of the 
October Days. These latter two papers told 
this as a conversation between a nobleman and 
a peasant in Normandy, whereas the Gazette of 
the United States said this occurred between the 
Duke de Coigny, host, with M. Poulain, deputy 
of the Third [state for Caen, during a_ big 
entertainment given for the three orders. Al- 
though M. Poulain was a farmer, he was probably 
a wealthy one, and not a peasant as the November 
stories called him. The Duke asked him what 
reforms he would ask for in the cahier de dolé- 
ances and the commoner replied that “the peasants 
would not be prosperous until the destruction of 
pigeons, rabbits and monks.” Everyone laughed 
and asked what connection monks had with pi- 
geons and rabbits. The “peasant” replied that 
pigeons devoured the seed, rabbits the blade, and 
monks the M. Poulain of course, 
talking of the privileges of the nobles of keeping 
dovecotes and rabbit warrens, and the collection 
of the tithe by the clergy. 
have been 


2-5. 


story reports 


ear. was, 


The story seems to 
widely appreciated by Frenchmen, 


Englishmen, and Americans alike. 


THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


American papers showed much more interest 
in the Déclaration des droits de Thomme than in 
prior pronouncements of the National Assembly. 
Northern papers printed the text sometime in 
October, Charleston on November 10, and Ken- 


“8 See for example, New York Daily Gazette, October 
27, 1789, from London, September 3 

29 The author indebted to Mr. Max Beerman for 
calling attention to the appearance of the story in the 
Gazette of the United States. The author did not 
locate its first appearance in France. Since it did not 
appear in the Journal de Normandie, for Caen was in 
Normandy, the story must have been told in Versailles 
or Paris and been printed in the Paris press 


is 
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tucky on December 26. On September 28, the 
New York Daily Gazette had remarked that the 
French were avidly studying the English Bill of 
Rights of 1689, that it had been translated into 
French, and that it was being read “to wondering 
crowds.” Both this paper and the more demo- 
cratic New York Journal printed two articles in 
a single issue, the one reflecting British scepticism, 
and the other, enthusiasm for the 
Criticism of preoccupation with a 


Déclaration. 
sill of Rights 
was expressed as follows : 


The National Assembly forms at present a very 
curious subject of political speculation. In the mem- 
bers of which compose it, we are supposed to see 
the Representative Wisdom of France. And how is 
this wisdom employed: in forming Utopian plans of 
reformation which cannot succeed—in laying down 
Theories of Government which cannot be reduced to 
practice, in short, in building castles in the air, and 
neglecting the means not only to preserve good 
order, but even to quench the spirit of licentiousness, 
rapine and freebooting which prevails in and threat- 
ens to desolate every part of the kingdom. (New 
York Daily Gazette, October 24, 1789.) 


In the very same issue also appeared the following : 


Their declaration of the rights, natural, unalienable. 
and sacred, of man, is truly admirable; and the end 
they have in view, in publishing that declaration is 
equally so!—We cannot refrain from quoting ver- 
batim their fourth article: [this article asserted the 
object of government to be the common good of all, 
and that law is only valid that has been approved by 
representatives of the people]... . 

Our shallow politicians may ridicule the National 
Assembly of France as much as they please, but there 
is a dignity, a disinterestedness, and independency 
of spirit that pervades and shines through all their 
deliberations, consultations, resolutions, and declara- 
tions, which many proud and lofty Britons are utter 
strangers . to . [there followed some aspersions 
om English lack of public spirit]. The flame of lib- 
erty expands itself from city to city, and from country 
to country. (New York Daily Gazette, October 24; 
New York Journal, October 29, 1789.) 


The Massachusetts Centinel of October 14, 1789, 


after giving the thirty-two articles proposed by 
Siéyes, and a speech of the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
on the constitution (July 28), stated that Amer- 
icans and French agreed that a Bill of Rights 


should precede the constitution, and quoted: 


This noble idea, conceived in another hemisphere 
should in preference be first transplanted among us. 
We have concurred in events which have given 
Liberty to North America; she points out to us on 
what principles we should build the preservation of 
our own. 
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The theme of American influence and American 


example was expressed frequently throughout 
Although they did not 
claim an influence from American State Bills of 
Rights, which has since been established by his- 
torians,*” they must have used the State Bills, 
and they reiterated American ideals of Liberty 
and quality. 

The papers of Baltimore and Charleston printed 
less comment on the French Déclaration than the 
northern papers. 


gave the 


1789 in American papers 


Most French provincial papers 
text, but often without comment. It 
would almost seem as if more effort to publicize 
the Rights of Man to foreign countries was made 
than to Frenchmen within France. The Gazette 
of the United States, in its first issue in Phila- 
delphia, November 3, 1790, carried a story from 
London that the French realized that books and 
pamphlets were proscribed in despotic countries, 
and so they manufactured thousands of handker- 
chiefs with the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
printed in all languages on them. These were sent 
to the Frankfort fair, and were already 
bought up and spread all over Europe. 
Unlike the American Bill of Rights, which was 
added to our Constitution, the French )éclaration 
was an advance declaration of principles, for the 
French Constitution was not completed until 
1791. The American press reported the setting 
up in the National Assembly of the constitutional 
committee, and gave its report of July 27 on 
basic principles drawn from a summary of the 
cahiers de doléances or instructions of the electoral 


being 


assemblies. Clermont-Tonnerre, the reporter, in 
dicated that some caliers requested the drafting of 
a formal declaration, but that they were not 
unanimous on this point. The influence of 
Mounier and Lafayette led, however, to the draft- 
ing, to debate, and to adoption of the Déclaration 
in August, 1789. American papers always cited 
the influence of Lafayette on the course of events. 
After the passage of the Déclaration, the Na- 
tional Assembly proceeded with discussion of 
fundamental principles of the monarchy and 
practical reforms in the government. Preoccupa- 
tion with political printiples did not solve the 
economic situation which had led to the calling 
of the States-General. Although the decree abol- 
ishing feudalism had specified that most payments 


See the argument of Gilbert Chinard on the influ- 
ence of American Bills of Rights: Notes on the Ameri- 
can Origins of the “Déclaration des Droits de l'homme 
et du citoyen,” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 98 (6): 
1954. 


383, 
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and services should continue until a specific law 


provided for a new régime 
until March, 1790—the peasants began to seize 
land, to kill game, and to refusé services and pay- 
ments. Agriculture was disrupted, and the French 
economic crisis only increased. American re- 
porting gave space chiefly to debates in the Na- 
tional Assembly and provided only a slight hint 
of the approaching crisis of the October Days. 


actually not passed 


THE OCTOBER UPRISING 


Reports of the October Days, like the capture 
of the Bastille, were given piecemeal and engaged 
attention for weeks. The New York 
Daily Gazette published the first news on Novem- 
ber 20, 1789, and other New York papers a few 
days later. The Massachusetts Centinel began 
with November 28, the Pennsylvania Packet on 
November 30, the Maryland Journal on December 
1, the Charleston City Gazette on December 15, 
and the Kentucky Gazette on February 13, 1790. 
All the first reports came from London. They 
described the situation of the French king as de- 
plorable, the royalist banquet of the foreign regi- 
ments at Versailles, and the need of food in 
Paris. Subsequent reports of ferment in Paris, 
the march on Versailles, the journey of the King 
to Paris from. both 
sources. 


several 


caine english and French 


Problems of harmonizing divergent accounts 
and of confusion resulting from gaps and from 
the time element, are well illustrated by the 
Gasette of the United States of December 19. 
In this issue, the Gazette printed two reports. One 
came from London, dated October 16, citing 
emigration and the bread scarcity, and the other 
from Paris, dated August 28, well before the 
®etober Days. If properly dated, the Parisian 
report referred to the capture of the Bastille, but 
the statement: doubt but this 
scarcity |grain| is kept up by some secret enemies 
of the court party, enemies to the present revolu- 
tions,” would appear to be more appropriate to 
the October Days. The newspaper 
with the dated New 
her 19: 


“There is no 


continued 


following York, Decem- 


We are still in doubt on the outcome of the commo- 
tions at Versailles. Uncertainty is increased by the 
contradictory accounts of the origin of the commo 
tions. If the King seriously planned quitting Paris 
and joining the army, one may expect movements 
among exiled Princes. If the whole event arose 
from a bacchanalian faux pas, it may serve as a 
useful hint to the National Assembly, viz to quicken 
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their diligence in perfecting the new Constitution, 
since there is no calculating the variableness of pop- 
ular opinion. 


In the same issue, the Gasette of the United 
States reported the drafting of the Constitution 
of North Carolina, and in the next, a revision of 
the state Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

American editors were having their problems 
of harmonizing reports. On November 7, the 
Massachusetts Centinel had branded as “folly and 
falsehood” news from an unnamed Philadelphia 
paper that the King had fled. Then, on Novem- 
ber 28, when reporting the October Days, the 
Centinel claimed authenticity of its news because 
it had come directly from France and that this 
news arrived fourteen days quicker than news 
from England. The New York Journal, just 
before reporting the October Days, on November 
26, expressed distrust of news from England about 
events in France. 


The authenticity of some of them, however, is ren- 
dered suspicious from the channel through which 
they came; when we reflect that a well calculated 
story told on the exchange in London—for example, 
that the Queen of France was attacked by the pop- 
ulace, carried off, and assassinated-—-or that any 
other great political event had absolutely taken place 
—would rise or fall the stock 25% on that day, and 
that a contradiction of it the next or two [sic] would 
have a contrary effect—little confidence 
placed on accounts from that quarter. 


can be 


On December 30, 1789, the Gazette of the United 
States published an article in which the writer 
asked that news from the London Evening Post 
be used, “which like the H’orld and some others, 
is not under the immediate influence of Calonne 
and his creatures.” The former French minister, 
Calonne, was the center of émigré denunciation of 
the French Revolution in England. The writer 
‘of this article said that he did not ask to have 
French papers translated, but that all 
papers be used, impartially. 

Two unfavorable [English ap- 
praisals of the October Days, possibly inspired 
by French émigrés, may be cited. The New 
York Daily Gazette on November 26, from a 
London paper of October 13, indicated that the 
October Days would prejudice French economy 


english 


examples of 


because they had increased emigration, not only 


of nobles, but also of artisans. On December 19, 
the Gazette of the United States, from a London 
report of October 16, quoted Bouche, deputy of 
Aix-en-Provence, as saying that 80,000 had emi- 


grated carrying away fifteen to twenty millions of 
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hvres. On November 24, the New York Daily 
Gasette printed the same statement from a London 
report dated October 12, as the Pennsylvanta 
Gasette on December 2: 

At this moment, the fate of Europe depends on the 
actions--of a barbarous and unrestrained Mob! 
a mob, which has shown itself so licentious, that the 
country which claims @t, blushed at its cruelties. 
The Murder of the Queen has been attempted in the 
dead of the night, while she was in her slumber, and 
unprepared to appear before the tribunal of her 


Maker. 


It was probably this article, or the printing of it 
by the New York Daily Gasette, that inspired the 
aspersions on English papers just cited. The 
story would doubtless recall the famous scene 
between Hamlet and his mother, the Queen, to 
Knglish and American readers. This passage 
had appeared in the London Chronicle on October 
10-13. 

The contrast between reports inspired from 
London, possibly from Tory papers or influenced 
by French émigrés, and more favorable reporting 
direct from France, may be demonstrated by a 
letter printed by the Massachusetts Centinel, 
November 28 (the same issue as the one queted 
above for its doubts of English sources and the 
claim of authenticity of French accounts), and 
in the New Vork Journal, December 10, 1789. 
The letter to a merchant in Nantes was written 
on October 7 by an eyewitness of the October 
Days in Paris, and relayed to Lorient on Oc- 
tober 20: 


Oh, my friend! Who is able to paint to you in true 
colours, the strange scene, the second revolution, the 
equinoctial story which has happened within twenty- 
four hours! It anyone ought to undertake the task, 
it is doubtless he who has predicted it; who has de- 
scribed it; who has impressed it fifteen days since— 
I am the man. The schemes of the 14th of July 
were succeeded by plans of a secret and constitutional 
aristocracy, which early led us, without our perceiv- 
ing it, into the horrors of a civil and most frightful 
war! [|The letter then gave a list of those involved 
in the plot, headed by the Queen, and including some 
members of the National Assembly who wanted a 
strong monarch. The king did not know of the plot, 
and it was foiled]... . The revel which took place 
on Thursday, at the repast of the corps, developed 
the whole, and some bottles of champagne, with a 
bacchanalian song, prepared the same revolution on 
this occasion, which the feast given in the roval 
palace to the French deserters from the 
guards, prepared two months past. 

The paper intitled the Courrier de Versailles has 
occasioned a fermentation, by informing the public, 
on Friday, of the substitution of the black cockade to 


French 
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the National one. The scarcity of bread, the aristo- 
cratic principle of the national patrols, ete., have all 
marvellously contributed to call forth the energy of 
the people and induce them to make this last 
struggle. : 

The sentiments which this revolution causes are 
of a thousand kinds. A King, a prisoner, the asylum 
of royalty violated, are without doubt, great evils; 
but aristocracy stifled in its last retreat, effaces every 
other evil. The impression made in the provinces by 
the Nobles and Clergy, are not the only evil we 
fear. You will with me, that in all I have 
related the good exceeds the evil, and that everything 
tends to show, that the ensuing winter will be the 
commencement of a golden ace. 


agree 


In the omitted, the letter writer 
detailed account of mounting ferment in 
the march on Versailles, and negotiations  be- 
tween marchers, Lafayette and the King. Mob 
violence was not smoothed over. At the end of 
the letter, the writer said that the people were now 
asking for the “goods of the clergy,” and that the 
nobility should take heed. T! e author must have 
heen one of the liberals in the National Assembly. 
An incident recounted by this same letter writer 


part gave a 


Paris, 


demonstrated how easily popular suspicion could 
pass into drastic action. The potssards or fish- 
women, who formed an important part of the 
crowd that marched to Versailles, once arrived 
there, chose the prettiest and youngest among 
them to present a petition to the King. 
XVI spoke some gracious her and 
kissed her. When she returned to the crowd, 
she was immediately suspected of having accepted 
a bribe from the King, and some of the mob began 
to push her and to talk of hanging her. 


louis 
words to 


Fortu- 
nately, some national guardsmen arrived in time 
to explain and to prevent violence. 

The London Chronicle of October 10-13 pub 
lished casualities during the October Days as 50 
of the mob, and 30 of the King’s guards, with 80 
guards taken prisoner. The Gasette of the United 
States cited these same figures on November 25. 
On December 18, the Maryland Journal purported 
to cite the statistics of the Gazette, but printed 
that 8O of the King’s guards had been killed. ~The 
Gasette of February 17, 1790 stated that it now 
had proof that “the mighty and dreadful stories 
of tumult in and bloodshed 
12,000| were “fabrications.” 


Paris” [cited as 

The American press showed the influence of its 
own past in its critical attitude toward foreign 
regiments—mercenaries. During reporting on the 
capture of the Bastille, newspapers printing long 
excerpts from the Révolutions de Paris, reprinted 
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listing of the foreign regiments stationed near 
Paris, and included derogatory implications about 
them versus the French citizenry. The same was 
again true in respect to the foreign regiments 
that participated in the notorious banquet at 
Versailles preceding the October march on Ver- 
sailles.“. During 1789, some French regiments 
sided with the people, and of course, the na- 
tional guard, formed after Bastille Day, partici- 
pated in the march on Versailles and the journey 
of the royal family to Paris. American papers 
were critical of the obedience of the special Swiss 
guards during the capture of the Bastille and 
the October were more critical 
of their role in the reporting of the insurrection of 
August 10, 1792—the event 
later by the Lion of Lucerne. 
the bravery of the ordinary 


davs, but even 


immortalized much 
Reports praising 
French citizen in 
defense of liberty were accompanied by criticism 


of the mercenaries hired to defend the royal 


cause, 

Among French provincial newspapers, neither 
the Journal de TOrléanois nor the Affiches de 
Toulouse appeared to report the October Days. 
While the former began to issue a special weekly 
supplement for the debates of the National As- 
sembly, and the latter carried some news of their 
proceedings, more attention was paid to local 
Paris. The Journal de 
Normandie, appearing every three days at this 
time, did print three columns on the third and 
fourth pages of its October 10 issue. As in the 
case of the capture of the Bastille. it would seem 


affairs than to events in 


that American papers carried more news of the 
French Revolution than did French provincial 
papers. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 


After the October Days, there were no up- 
risings in Paris of comparable magnitude until the 
insurrection of August 10, 1792, which suspended 
the limited monarchy voted before the October 
Days, and embodied in the Constitution of 1791, 
sworn to by Louis XVI on September 14, 1791. 
There was a great celebration of the anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastille. called the Féte de la 
I édération, on July 14, 1790, but. this 


Was an 


'See for example, the Pennsylvania Packet, 
tember 23, 1789; the New York Daily Gazette, September 
17, 25 (this issue lists the foreign regiments from the 
Révolutions de Parts), October 20, 27, 1789, and Novem- 
ber 24 on the October days, or the New York Journal of 
November 26 on the latter. The 
citizen army was lauded by the 
Gasette on September 25. 


Sep- 


superiority of a 
New York Daily 
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organized public festival and not irrational mob 


action. There was much excitement in Paris 


during the flight and return of Louis XVI and 
the royal family in June, 1791, and some blood- 
shed resulted from the petition of the Champs de 
Mars asking déposition of the king, in July, 1791, 
but Paris witnessed no mass uprisings for nearly 


two years. 
Debate in the National Assembly on constitu- 
tional reform had started with the report of 
Clermont-Tonnerre, chairman of the Committee 
on the Constitution, in the session of July 27, 1789 
(cited above, page 71). 
printed this report. 


Most American papers 
Clermont-Tonnerre ‘had di- 
vided the contents of the cahiers de doléances (the 
instructions of the deputies in the States-General ) 
into groups: articles on which there 
agreement among the three orders, and articles 
Ac- 


cording to his report, as given in American papers, 


two was 


on which there was divergence of opinion. 
the cahiers had agreed on ten points: 


1. The adoption of a Declaration of Rights as 
a preamble to the constitution, | which we 
have seen was adopted in August, 1789]. 
The monarchical form of government. 

A clear definition of the respective rights 
of monarch and nation. 

The rights of the nation should be defined 
first, and then those of the king. 

A clear definition of the rights of citizens. 
(There was no direct overlap between this 
and the first item, the first would 
merely state general principles, but this item 


since 


required careful legal safeguards. ) 

The legislature should be representative and 

the rights of deputies defined. 

Careful provisions on the procedure of 
making and executing law. 
law made by the national legislature should 
apply to the entire kingdom, but its execu- 
tion necessitated provincial and municipal 
assemblies. 
establishment of a new and limited judici- 
ary. (This implied the separation of powers 
advocated by Montesquieu. ) 

10. The power of and control over the army 
was to be clearly defined. 


Debates upon these fundamental principles in 
the National Assembly showed that there was no 
unanimity in the methods to apply these 
Whereas it 
four 


ten 
took the American con- 
draft the 


principles. 


stitutional convention months to 
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American Constitution, which has remained bas- 
ically the same since 1789, it took the National 
Assembly almost two years to complete the French 
Constitution of 1791, which was suspended in its 
most basic principle, the monarchy, less than a 
year afterward. As the National As- 
sembly legislated reforms and the king accepted 
them, they were put into operation, but the entire 
constitution was not formally put into operation 
and the legislature did not replace the 
National Assembly until September-October, 1791. 

From time to time, there was American criti- 
cism of the procedure of the National Assembly, 
but expressions of impatience appeared after 1789 
rather than during the first eventful year of the 
Revolution. When the New York Daily Gazette 
on October 24, and the New 
October 29 were discussing the Declaration of the 


soon as 


new 


York Journal on 


Rights of Man, cited on page 70, one passage 
complained that the National Assembly was wast- 
ing its time, “in short, in building castles in the 
air,’ and another expressed praise for the calibre 
of the French representatives. The Massachusetts 
Centinel stated on November 18 that the National 
Assembly “affords a striking instance of anarchy 
and want of system.” The more democratic pa- 
pers appeared to defend the National Assembly 
by its action, and the more aristocratic to criticize 
its failure to deal with popular unrest and violence. 
Opposite views expressed by the same paper 
might be traced to the source of the news. 
While the National Assembly was busy debat- 
ing fundamental principles of the Constitution in 
September, the American papers printed these 
After 
the month of reporting on the October days, 


debates and relaxed criticism of procedure. 


however, adverse criticism was more frequent. 
On December 15, 1789, the New York Daily 
Gazette quoted a London comment that the Na- 
tional Assembly was too large and too hetero- 
geneous for good debate. Since there were over 
a thousand members, we would now agree with 
the comment. Without a permanent president, 
the presiding officer of the National Assembly 
had insufficient authority. 

Despite these real handicaps to speedy action, 
the National Assembly adopted on October 1, 
1789 a “Decree on the Fundamental Principles 
of Government,”” summarizing, in nineteen arti- 
cles, principles voted to that date. These included 
the monarchical form of government, inviolability 
of the king, succession in the male line (the Salic 
law), supreme executive power for the king, 
ministerial responsibility, a unicameral legislature, 
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a suspensive veto for the king over its legislation, 
but explicit power of the elected legislature over 
tax laws. The last article expressly denied power 
to the king over the legislature and the judiciary. 
Thus, the principle of separation of powers, de- 
rived from Montesquieu, was written into. the 
French Constitution as well as into the American. 
This decree was summarized in four articles by 
the New York Daily Gazette on November 16, 
and in the New York Journal on November 26, 
789. 

While the National Assembly had been debating 
these principles, August-September, both [English 
and American papers had been skeptical of a 
unicameral legislature. 
unicameral 


english repudiation of the 
Parliament of the 
period by the 


Commonwealth 
1 re-establishment of a bicameral 
legislature and American colonial experience of 
bicameral legislatures, establishment of two-house 
legislatures in state constitutions, repudiation of 
the unicameral continental congresses in adopting 
our bicameral Congress—all these experiences 
justified both English and American criticism of 
a unicameral legislature as providing insufficient 
checks on arbitrary power. Similarly, the grant 
of a veto to the king was viewed with hesitation 
in some American papers but not in the English. 
It was only a few days after the decree sum- 
marizing the basic principles of the 
that the 
Paris, and, as we 


reformed 


monarchy October 


Days occurred in 
American papers 
were full of that event, and gave only intermittent 
space to the work of the National Assembly. 
During the month of October, the National 
Assembly adopted the division of citizens into 


have seen, 


active and passive citizens, with property qualifi- 
cations for voting. This violation of the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man was unnoticed by American papers. It 
must be remembered that most American states 
required property qualifications for voting at that 
time. 


November and December were occupied 
by the National Assembly in the preparation of 


decrees reforming municipal governments and the 
division of France into departments. Both these 
reforms, which involved abolition of town and 
provincial privileges, laid the basis for local rule 


‘2 See New York Journal for November 19, 1789 
Americans appeared to be grateful to XVI for 
aid in independence. The newspapers distin- 
guished between the institution of monarchy and Louis 
XVIoas a person. The London Chronicle supported 
monarchy. The New York Daily Gazette printed a 
letter from the Marquis de Caseaux against the 
French constitutional reforms on November 18, 1789. 


Louis 
winning 


long 
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that still prevails in France, although Napoleonic 
centralization replaced the administrative decen- 
tralization of the Constitution of 1791. American 
papers applauded the establishment of elective 
town governments, and equality before the law 
of all administrative divisions of France. Had 
we not adopted the principle of equality of new 
and old Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 and equality of large and small states under 
the Constitution 7 
tion 


states in the 


reorganiza- 
attention in .\merican papers 
than had debate on the monarchy and the legisla- 
ture. 


However, local 


received less 
Discussion and legislation on relation of 
church and state by the National Assembly in 
November-December, 1789, will be taken up 
separately (p. 76). 

During the first six months of 1790, the Na- 
tional Assembly debated the judicial 
culminating in a judiciary August 16, 
1790. Abolition of the purchase of judicial office 
and substitution of election were applauded by 
\merican papers, but the failure to adopt the 
I-nglish and American type of jury trial led to 
skepticism. 


system, 
decree, 


Perhaps because American papers 
were printing pros and cons of the Hamiltonian 
financial program during French debate on re- 
form of the the judicial branch of government, 
there were fewer items about the judiciary than 
about the and the legislature. We 
should that Con- 
stitution was less specific on the judicial branch 
of government than on the other two, and_ that 
the Judiciary Act of 1789 had not then been in 
operation very long. 


executive 


remember, however, 


our own 


French legislation at that 
period was far more concerned with safeguarding 
the individual from arbitrary judgment than in 
details of civil and criminal procedure. It was not 
until the Napoleonic Codes that the cumulative 
changes initiated in 1789 were written into per- 
manent French law. 

Abolition of titles of nobility by the National 
Assembly in june, 1790, received both praise and 
condemnation by the American press. English 
papers and the more aristocratic American ones, 
already diverging from the democratic ones over 
the Hamiltonian measures, condemned 
undesirable levelling, whereas the 
cratic papers rejoiced.“ All 


Vew York 


this as 
more demo- 
American papers 
'See for example, 
15, and 16, 1790. 
“4 See for example, ihid., September 2 and 4, 


Daily Gazette, June 
1790 ; 
Gasette of the United States, September 9 and 11, 1790: 
Pennsylvania Packet, October 5, 1790 (praise); and 
Varyland Journal, September 14, 1790 (very denuncia- 
tory). 
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described the /*éte of the I édération, commen- 
orating the fall of the Bastille, as a great day of 
the Revolution and symbolic of liberty and na- 
tional fraternity.*° 

Many events intervened and delayed the com- 
pletion of the monarchical Constitution begun in 
1789. As early as November 27, 1789 (before 
reports the October Days), the Maryland 
Journal had quoted London saying: “A  repub- 
lican government seems now to be the sole object 
of the National Assembly of France. By the 
plan for a new constitution, the King is. stript 
of the royal function, 
cypher.” 


on 


j and rendered a mere 
Kighteenth-century writers had used 
“republican” to signify good government or oné 
where there was a civic-minded citizenry. <A 
republic did not then mean, as it does now, an 
elective executive. American papers expressed 
greater skepticism about the French monarchy at 
the time of reporting the flight of the royal family 
in June, 1791, but they appeared to acquiesce in 
the Constitution of 1791 when they quoted the 
Gazette de Leyde on the King’s oath taken on 
September 14, 17912° The Maryland Journal 
even issued an extra edition on December 2, 1791, 
to recount this ceremony. 

On November 10, 1791, the National Gazette, 
Jefferson paper in Philadelphia, not yet two weeks 
old, printed an article on the new French Constitu- 
tion. After analyzing its theoretical basis, and 
influence from Montesquieu and the more demo- 
cratic Rousseau, the article ended with the state- 
ment that “France has made a sudden change 
from rigorous oppression to absolute freedom,” 
and “true republican spirit.” The 
could not foresee the suspension of the monarchy 
in August, 1792, and establishment of the first 
French Republic in September, 1792. 


newspaper 


CHURCH REFORM 


Discussion of American reporting of the French 
Constitution taken us 1789, and 
necessitated mention of American party divisions. 
In their reporting of events of 1789, however, 


has beyond 


there was no clear partisan spirit. [xcept for 
the Maryland press, this was as true of changes 


affecting the Catholic Church as of the Constitu- 


5 See New York Daily Gasette, issues of September 
11-30, 1790, but especially September 24, or Gasette of 
the United States, September 25, 1790. 

6 See for example, New York Daily Gasette, August 
23-26, 1791, on the flight of the king, and November 19, 
1791, on the oath to the Constitution. 
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tion, American papers commented on applica- 
to the Church of the decree abolishing 
feudalism of August, 1789. The New York 
Daily Gasette of October 29, 1789, while approv- 
ing the principles favorable to the peasantry, went 
on, quoting from london of August 25: 


tions 


The present Pope will probably be the last. 
The emancipation of France will give such an over- 
throw to Popery, that it is probable, in the process 
of time, the purest religion may be established there, 
and that is the Protestant system. 


Articles 12 and 13 of the decree had forbidden 
payments from France to the papal treasury, and 
article 14, in an attempt to reform abuses among 
the clergy, reduced further than already provided, 
papal voice in appointment of the higher clergy in 
France. The Massachusetts Centinel, likewise 
quoting from London papers, stated on November 
1, 1789: 


The key which hangs to the Pope’s girdle will have 
few locks hereafter, except those of Heaven, to 
open. His revenue from France cut off, Poland 
declining and Avignon in a state of revolt, how are 
the holy coffers to be filled? His Holiness the Pope 
may now truly be said: 


To mount the papal chair 

And seatter empty thunders to the air, 
Grimly preside in superstition’s school, 
And curse those kingdoms he can never rule. 


It was not surprising to find English and Amer- 


ican papers with Protestant points of view agreeing 


on hostility to the Pope, but derogatory state- 
ments were much frequent later, when 
annexation of Avignon and papal condemnation 
of the Civil Constitution of 
reported. 


more 


the Clergy were 

A significant difference between the MJary- 
land Journal and the other American papers read 
may be noted here. During October and Novem- 
ber, 1789, when the other papers printed some- 
thing derogatory of the Pope or suggested the 
need of reforms affecting the Gallican church, 
the Maryland Journal made no mention of such 
matters. On November 6, it printed the speech 
of Rabaut de St. Etienne, French Huguenot and 
deputy from Nimes to the States-General, defend- 
ing religious toleration and the patriotism of 
French Protestants. The text was given without 
comment. November 17, the same paper men- 
tioned that the first prelate to speak in favor of the 
abolition of the tithe was the Bishop of Rodez 
(Seignelay-Colbert de Castle-Hill), a Scotsman 
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This must have 
Leen an error, for although the Bishop of Rodez 
was one of the prelates to join the Third [Estate 
on June 24, he opposed suppression of the tithe. 
The article continued: “The suffers as 
much as the King, by the present Revolution in 
France, His Holiness not only loses his pence, 
but his authority.” 


by origin—with the implication that a 


bishop would not have done so. 


Ve ype 


The source given was London, 
The same issue printed a brief paragraph praising 
the simplicity of the speech of acceptance by the 
Archbishop of Vienne (Le Frane de Pompignan, 
July 4, third president) of the presidency of the 
National Assembly. The Journal stated that the 
speech aroused great patriotism in the members 
of the National Assembly, and “every Heart was 
melted.” During the month of December, the 
Maryland Journal ran more excerpts from con- 
servative London 
sympathy 


papers, and voiced 
for French émigrés than most other 
American papers. It may he 
that the \Jassachusetts published in 
Protestant Boston, defended respect for the Cath 
olic as well as any other church. In its issue of 
December 26, 1789, after citing the gift of silver 
and plate by the French clergy for the welfare 


greater 
noted, however. 
( entinel, 


of France, the Centinel decried some disturbance 
by non-Catholics in a Catholic church in Boston 
during Christmas Eve service. Such action, it 
detestation and resentment. of 
every considerate citizen,” and it called for punish- 
ment of the perpetrators, 


said, “meets the 


American papers approved the extension of 
religious toleration and civil rights granted to 
Huguenots in December, 1789.7 It was surpris- 
ing to read in the Maryland Journal of November 
6, 1789, the text of a speech in praise of religious 
freedom by the Huguenot preacher and member 
of the National .\ssembly for the third estate of 
Nimes, Rabaut de St. Etienne. 
printed on December 25, 


The same paper 
1789, the speech of 
Francois Xavier Martin to St. John’s lodge of 
New Bern, North 
the preceding June 24. 


Masons, Carolina, delivered 
Brother Martin gave a 


history of Mascnry and went on to explain ideals 


‘7 See for example, on return of 
New York Datly Gazette, April 10 
of the United States, April 29, 1790. Some civil rights 
had been granted the Huguenots in 1787. Religious 
toleration was now widely practiced in the United States 
and religious qualifications for political rights 
being rapidly removed state constitutions 
formed, 1776-1791 


Huguenot property, 
19, 1790, or Gazette 


were 
while were 


being 
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of Masonic conduct. He enjoined on his hearers 
the practice of brotherly love and of help to 
fellow Masons in adversity. His third motto was 
Although the tone of the speech was 
moral and the high standard of Masonic morality 
would be approved by Catholic and Protestant 
alike, why did the newspaper print this address 
six months later, despite the rule of 
The issue carried the text of La Roche- 
foucauld’s speech in the National Assembly de- 
fending freedom of the press. 


secrecy. 


secrecy ¢ 
same 


Attitudes of the American press on national- 
ization of church lands were dictated by economic 
considerations. “This true of the National 
Assembly itself. The financial crisis that had led 
to the calling of the States-General had not been 
The Decree abolishing feudalism had 
attacked church as well as noble privileges. After 
long debate during November and December, the 
National Assembly nationalized church lands and 
began the issuance of assignats backed by sales of 
bien nationaux. Whereas the New York Daily 
Gasette of November 4, claimed that the 
themselves proposed the abolition of the tithe—a 
chief source of revenue of the church—the Mary- 
land Gazette claimed, as we have seen, that it was 
the Bishop of Rodez. Proposals of abolition of 
the dime from the Third Estate in the 
National Assembly, and the clergy came to its 
defense and reform. 

Reports of the great wealth of the church ap- 
peared from time to time. On November 23, 
1789, the New York Daily Gazette quoted London 
of September 12 that, if France suppressed mon- 
asteries, she would receive financial relief. The 
article went on to give statistics about the French 
Catholic church: that there were 316,274 clergy- 
men in France, of whom 80,000 were monks and 
nuns, and 15,000 mendicant friars, 
117,699,500 livres for their support. 


Was 


solved. 


cures 


came 


requiring 
This would 
seem a high number of clergymen and_ great 
wealth. Over a month later, the J/aryland 
Journal, on January 12, 1790, gave figures on the 
numbers of clergy, without giving the total and 
without specifying the sum needed for their 
Already on November 3, the New York 
Daily Gazette quoted London of August 13, on 


support. 


the facetious modification of a well-known adage : 
“An ounce of wisdom is worth a pound of 


clergy.” However, it noted a week later, Novem- 


ber 12, that the measures against the property of 


the clergy were pushing the clergy into the side 
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of the defenders of Divine Right against the Rights 
of Man. 

Debates on nationalization of church property 
by the National Assembly during November ant 
December, were reported in the American press 
at the end of December and during January. 
According to the New York Journal of December 
24, 1789, there was a good debate, whereas in the 
same issue of January 1, 1790, the JMJaryland 
Journal stated in from France that the 
debate was hot, and in the very next column cited 
news from the New York Journal of December 
26, claiming a warm debate and giving a report, 
more favorable to the nationalization. The Mary- 
land paper claimed that its readers had heard the 
arguments on the question so frequently, that it 
would not bore them by repetition. Actually, the 
Maryland Journal had not given the arguments, 
and gave very little about legislation affecting the 
French church at this time. 

Whereas the Pope and the clergy had been the butt 
of jokes during the fall discussions, the decrees 
confiscating church property were reported fac- 
tually. The Gazette of the United States gave two 
of the articles on February 3, 1790, and their ac- 
ceptarice by the King on February 6, 1790. How- 
ever, both the Maryland Journal, on March 26, 
1790, and the New York Daily Gazette on March 
17, 1790, printed a story from London that a 
French bishop, issuing from the National Assem- 
bly when church lands were nationalized, was ap- 
proached for alms. He said that he had nothing 
left to give, “he had left everything inside.” 

The American press paid much less attention 
to the nationalization of church property than to 
the French Constitution. This may have been 
due in part to reporting on the October Days, but 
also by January, 1790, Hamilton made his first 
financial report to Congress. Amer- 
ican finances took major space, and much less 
Later in 1790 and 
1791, when the Civil Constitution of the clergy 
and the law requiring an oath of the clergy to 
the Constitution were enacted by the National 
Assembly, the American press took sides. Dur- 
ing 1790, however, the Nootka Sound controversy, 
the revolutionary movement in the Austrian 
Netherlands, and other European news vied with 
affairs for In 179] 
American financial issues dominated the papers. 
Thus, reporting of changes in French religious 
institutions by American papers was intermittent 
and detailed than affecting 
matters. American Protestant attitudes and do- 


news 


Debate on 


world news was reported. 


American domestic space. 


less changes civil 
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mestic issues influenced opinion on reform of 
the French Catholic Church just as they had on 
the Constitution of 1791. 


ECONOMIC MATTERS 


In view of the origin of newspapers to give 
information for merchants, it is surprising that 
American papers in 1789 carried relatively fe 
items about trade. American trade had scare 
developed beyond colonial days, despite the e 
of English mercantilism after independence apfid 
the trade treaty with France. The Hamiltonjan 
program had not yet been presented, and hejce, 
commerce was developing only slowly during ‘the 
first year under the American Constitution. 

American pyapers called attention to grain short- 
age, scarcity of bread, and famine conditions at 
numerous points of reporting on events of 1789. 
London reports of scarcity were printed, as for 
example, a report of October 16, in the December 
21 issue of the New York Daily Gazette which 
said that the cause of the Revolution was bread. 
Nearly all of the papers printed statements of 
famine before Bastille day and before the October 
‘Days. These were particularly 
September issues. It the 


noticeable in 


was middle of that 


month that the first reports on the capture of 


the Bastille were given. The Vew York Daily 
Gazette of November 11, 1789, citing London, 
August 21, said that the King and Queen had 
given orders that no pies be made. 

French measures to increase: grain imports 
adopted in January, 1789, extended in May, and 
again in the fali, were reported in) American 
papers.“* The Charleston City Gazette cited 
ordinances of the French governor of St. Domin- 
gue to stimulate American export to that island in 
1789. The French 
government measures opening free ports in the 
French West Indies and in France itself 
given in the London Chronicle on April 20-May 
2, and on July 23-25. The London paper pre- 
dicted that French famine would be remedied by 
the relaxing of restrictions on imports. It stated 
that over a hundred ships carrying grain from 
Philadelphia, Salem, Providence, 
Charleston were expected in France at the end 
of July, 1789. 
flour and rice were to dock at Bordeaux, Nantes, 
la Rochelle, and |e Havre. According to the 
Chronicle, these shipments had heen arranged by 


its issue of September 3, 


were 


Soston, and 


These ships laden with wheat, 


'S§ See 
July 8, 


for the United States, 


1789 


example, Gasette of 
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Ambassador Gérard in April, but had been de- 
layed. One wonders if they had arrived by the 
end of June, whether the capture of the Bastille 
and the Great Fear would have taken place! 
Although American cited famine and 
popular unrest, the author found no reference to 
big shipments of American grain such as the one 
cited by the British paper. 


papers 


In the same issue that 
reported the news from London on the capture of 
the Bastille, the New York Daily Gazette (Sep- 
tember 16, 1789) stated that Parisian consumption 
of grain was 20,000 sacks weekly- 
to American grain merchants. The same issue 
stated, in a report from London, that Germany 
and Holland could only offer oats, none was 


-a challenge 


available from Turkey (a usual source of supply ) 
because of the and hence, 
Necker re- 
ported that France imported yearly from England 
grain worth 260,000 pounds (livres), and_ that 
there was need to double or treble grain imports 
to meet the bad conditions. The London author 
cited in the Gasette claimed the French shortage 


Russo-Turkish war, 
England was France’s only hope. 


due less to a bad harvest than to allowing export 
during wartime. Defense of English prohibition 
of export followed. When the French ambassador 


asked for supplies. British merchants asserted 


that England had only three months’ supply of 
wheat on hand before the new harvest, and the 


British government 
remedy the French crisis. 


refused to ship grain to 
The French cahiers 
had asked for abolition of internal customs  bar- 
riers and the freeing of the grain trade, but al- 
though the National Assembly this on 
August 29, 1789, and renewed approval on Sep- 
tember 18, the actual carrying out of the principle 
came in 1790 and 1791. Thus, France continued 
to rely on imported grain to remedy its internal 
famine. 


voted 


This was certainly an opportunity for 
American merchants and it is surprising that the 
papers do not indicate greater interest and greater 
shipments from American ports. 

Advertisements of French goods and notices of 
shipping were, of course, of vital interest to the 
merchant, and appeared in all newspapers. Much 
more trade was carried on with England, however, 
than with France, according to such notices. On 
August 5, the New York Daily Gazette reported 
extensive French import of American salt beef 
but said that the quality was inferior to Trish 
beef. Periodic reports of interest to merchants 
appeared throughout 1789. On October 14, 1789, 
the New York Daily Gazette printed an article 
praising the pursuit of commerce, and_ listing 
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many virtues developed through this occupation. 
The Charleston City Gazette reported on May 28, 
1789, improvements being made to the harbor of 
Cherbourg. 

London and American papers mentioned prices 
and the stock exchange from time to time. Factual 
information about the French financial crisis was 
printed, and Necker’s proposals to remedy the 
situation given. American papers were 
preoccupied, however, with political qu stions of 
setting up the new government at home during 
1789, and the National Assembly itself was more 
concerned with the constitution than 
with immediate measures. Similarity 
of political problems and principles faced by 
Congress and by the National Assembly in 1789 
led to more discussion of the political than of the 
economic issues. After the first American tariff 
later, naval war involved American 
neutral rights, problems of American commerce 
were discussed more often in the American papers. 


were 


reform of 
economic 


and when 


CONCLUSION 

At the beginning of this article, Georges Le- 
Quatre-Vingt-N euf cited on the 
importance of 1789 in the French Revolut:on. 
Ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity were 
inherent in debates and reforms of the first year of 
the Revolution, but there resort to 
popular violence and to extralegal measures. A 
summary of the characteristics of reporting on 
the vear 1789 will be helpful for the study of any 
subsequent period of the American press on the 
French Revolutionary era. 


febvre’s was 


was also 


In the first place, let us retain suggestions on 
historical method for the 
papers for this period. 


consultation of news- 
Monographs are needed 
on the papers of a given town, state, or region, 
written on a 
wide coverage relative to single great events or 
topics. The writer must have a good knowledge 
both of American History and French History. 
Surveys that have so far been made have tended 
to concentrate on the period after 1795, but to 
ignore the moderate Revolution. The period in 
between the adoption of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the fall of Robespierre is, 
however, the most important period of the revolu- 
tionary decade. A great deal more work needs 
to be done on the mission of Genét and the role of 
the American press in his recall. An interesting 
paper could be written on public festivities and 
hanquets during this period, and certainly the 
role of clubs needs investigation. 


but also, monographs should be 


The American 
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attitude toward violence changed after reporting 
on 1789. When American public opinion divided 
on domestic Hamiltonian 
papers became pro-Federalist, 
anti-Federalist or Republican.  At- 
titudes toward France and Britain also divided, 
but papers were not necessarily always on the side 
of one or the other, anti- or pro-French Revolu- 
tion. Careful comparison of editorials or special 
articles on American issues should be correlated 
with simultaneous attitudes toward events in 
France. During hot controversy, as for example, 
between the Columbian Centinel and the Boston 
Independent Chronicle in 1793-1794, what policy 
of borrowing from other papers can be observed, 
and how do the articles reprinted from other 
papers affect the general opinion manifested by 
each paper? The topic of most interest to Amer- 
ican historians is, of course, the development. of 
a national opinion and loyalty to an American 
ideal. Although this topic has been treated by 
American historians from McMaster to today, a 
great deal more light can) be shed on its develop- 
ment before 1793, when Washington proclaimed 
our neutrality toward the general European war 
then being waged. From the point of view of 
French history, the most important topics are 
\merican support for 
democracy. 


issues—on financial 
measures—some 


and some 


Republicanism and for 

Whatever topic is chosen for study, the in- 
vestigator must have a clear knowledge of the 
chronology of events in France and America, and 
observe carefully the various time elements in 
newspaper reporting: the Atlantic time-lag, inter- 
city time-lag, gaps in reporting. the timing within 
a city as well as between cities in relation to 
dailies, weeklies, ete. A most important element 
is to establish dependence on English or other 
of information, and to similar 
direct quotation either from the same [European 
source or from each other. Such startling phrases 
“seraphic contagion,” “the flame of liberty.” 
may not stand out if one paper alone is studied, 
but the reader will tend to recognize repetition of 


sources observe 


as 


such phrases, and should note their appearance 
in or absence from all papers read. The story 
of pigeons, rabbits, and monks is a case in point. 
It was noted earlier in this text that this story 
appeared elsewhere sometime during 1789. What 
variations of the story are shown and how is the 
story used? That newspapers and their readers 
appreciated the humor is patent, but it would be 


desirable to note what other papers chose to print 
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this story, and to determine, if possible, whence 
the story came. 

After 1789 study of the American press must 
observe the development of party lines in the 
United States and be alert to note aristocratic or 
democratic attitudes toward domestic as well as 
French affairs. The interrelationship of Amer- 
ican and European events becomes more and 
more important, especially after war breaks out. 
A great deal of light can be shed by American 
newspapers on the development of trade with 
revolutionary France as well as with other areas. 
Shipping and the problem of neutral rights should 
also be investigated. Trade with the West Indies 
was vitally affected by the Revolution there, and 
is a chapter that should be written. 

Some monographs on Frenchmen in America 
The 
fine volume of Frances Childs on French émigrés 
in Philadelphia is a model of this type of study, 
and her method should pursued for other 
centers. Individual émigrés have been studied 
for their careers, such as Taileyrand, or Dupont 
de Nemours, but Miss Childs was a pioneer in 


have been written, using newspaper sources. 


be 


analysis of the impact of America on the refugees 
and of the refugees on America.** Her con- 
clusions should be tested for Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, and Charleston, South Carolina. 

In 1789 American papers had only begun to 
use the editorial or article. Most of 
their columns were direct news reports. A special 
study could be made of the various series of such 


featured 


articles and their re-appearance in other papers. 
Kor example, the New York Daily Advocate ran 
a series of eighteen articles under the title of 
The Republican by Publicola between January 29, 
1790, and March 18, 1790.) Publicola was John 
Adams and these articles discussed, in the main, 
American political issues, but what overtones of 
interpretation of French events did they contain 
in relation to report of French news in adjoining 
columns? The National Gazette, the 
Jeffersonian paper and defender of the French 
Revolution, published a series of four articles 
under the title of “Cool Reflections on the French 
Revolution.” between June 8 and 19, 1793, on 


famous 


® Note the publication of hitherto manuscript letters 
and memoirs of “Talleyrand in America as a financial 
promoter, 1794-96,” by Hans Huth and Wilma J. Pugh 
in the Annual Report of the American Historical As- 
sociation 2, 1941. In her volume, French refugee life in 
the United States, 1790-1800 Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940, Miss Childs provided an extensive bibli- 
ography, pages 203 and following. 
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which the third one on the Sans-culottes was 
borrowed for the series of eight on “Cursory 
Thought on the French Revolution,” published 
by the New York Journal, June 15—July 6, 1793. 
Both these papers were pro-French Revolution. 
The New York Journal printed a second series, on 
the French Constitution of 1793, between Sep- 
tember 18 and December 4, 1793. Aside from 
such specific series, American papers printed a 
multitude of “letters to the editor” by anonymous 
writers using such pseudonyms as Brutus, Davila 
(known to be John Adams), Cincinnatus, and 
other names of classical heroes, or merely a 
“friend of the people,” and other such phrases. 
In reading any given issue of a paper, com- 
parison should be made of news reports, articles, 
and letters. The latter two would be written be- 
cause of past news, whereas the actual news re- 
ports should be the latest news. Some divergence 
of reporting and of opinion has been noted be- 
tween these three types of newspaper columns.*" 
Readers contemporary with the events may have 
recognized irony or contrast with the usual re- 
ports of a given newspaper more quickly than the 
present-day researcher. 
an important 


Such a comparison is 


part of the appraisal of public 


opinion, derived from newspapers. 


In analyzing the American press for the vear 
1789, the present writer has kept all these prob- 
lems in mind. 


Whatever division of opinion had 
arisen over the drafting and adoption of the 
American Constitution had subsided by the time 
the first Congress and the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Washington took April, 1789. 
American papers displayed a degree of unanimity 
on American affairs during this year not true 
thereafter. 


place in 


Hanultonian policy revived cleavages 
between the more aristocratic and the more demo- 
cratic points of view, and the divergence carried 
over in the interpretation of foreign affairs. Dur- 
ing 1789, however, there was considerable uni- 
formity in attitudes toward the French Revolu- 
tion, and almost universal approval of changes 
adopted during the first year of the Revolution. 

The dependence on English newspapers for 
uropean news helps to explain the similarity of 
American papers, for the papers were a 
source for most of the papers studied, and each 


same 


© The three kinds of ‘reporting were cited particularly 
with regard to the October Days. Differences in re- 
porting in the three types hecame greater during the 
more radical Revolution and controversy over Genet and 
Jacobinism. By 1793, the type of report was most im- 


portant in appraisal of American opinion, 
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editor printed long excerpts from them. We 
have pointed out divergence in reports derived 
from If the London 
Chronicle was typical of English papers, London 
editors as well as American ones tried to get full 
news, but in no issue of 
dominant. [European news always came after 
British In the issue reporting Bastille 
Day and the October Days, fairly long reports 
were given in the postscript, which probably 
meant the editor tried to get the very latest news.*! 
The London Chronicle showed more interest in 


sritish and French sources. 


1789 was French news 


news. 


monarchy and in commerce than American papers. 

Whenever American papers reported news from 
Irish papers, the point of view tended to be pro- 
Revolutionary as compared with reports from 
english papers.*? The arrival of émigrés in Eng- 
land influenced occasional reports unfavorable to 
France. Their influence on the sober, undramatic 
Chronicle very 
subtle. and might not be detected without com- 
parison with another paper more favorable to the 
Irench article in its July 
23-25 issue of the Chronicle stated that French 
preoccupation with liberty would lead to a pacific 


reporting of the London was 


Revolution.* One 


foreign policy, and suggested that England and 
France forget age-long enmity and treat each other 
as neighbors. Lord Dorset, British ambassador 
to France, who had been sending unfavorable 
reports of events in France, returned to England 
about this time.‘ 


11 The London 


news in a 


printed French 
then 


In the issue of July 23-25, 


Chronicle sometimes 


gave ad- 


column under London, and 
ditional news under France. 
there were several columns capture of the 

Jastille, and then, the latest news arriving on July 22 
was given in the postscript. The editor commented that 
only the latter could be trusted (p. 87). 

‘2 See for example, Wassachusetts Centinel, November 
14, 1789; New York Daily Gazette, July 2, 1790 

‘’ For example, the London Chronicle in its second 
report on the October Days, in its issue of October 10 
13, said that French military etiquette was responsible 
for the giving of the banquet at Versailles. 
were the consequence of etiquette and “by no 
through design.” In the very same account, however, 
the editor implied that some one wishing to have royalist 
sentiment expressed, gave the order for the playing of 
the tune, “O Richard—O my King.” Similarity in the 
position of Louis XVI and Richard I led to great en- 
thusiasm in the singing, and it was after this that some 
of the regiments trampled on the French flag and pulled 
off their tri-color cockades. 

44 Lord Dorset’s dispatch about the capture of the 
Bastille indicated taat there was relatively little blood- 
shed. See text in English witne of the French 
Revolution, edited by J. M. Thompson, 53, Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1938, and Thompson's corrections of 


about the 


Events 
means 
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Burke's anti-revolutionary views and his debate 
with Priestley and Tom Paine furnished cogent 
anti-Revolutionary arguments. Excerpts from the 
debate appeared in American newspapers as fast 
as the English papers arrived, but the published 
volume of Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution was not America until 
Deeember, 1790. American papers were by that 
time, already pro-aristocratic or pro-democratic 
over the Hamiltonian ptogram. argu- 
ments reinforced the former, and were doubtless 
one factor in the development of anti-Revolu- 
tionary sentiment. 


received in 


Jurke’s 


A cleavage between Tory and 
Whig newspapers already existed in England, and 
Burke increased pros and cons toward the French 
Revolution. Opinion favorable or unfavorable to 
events in France in the American press can be 
traced in large measure to their English sources, 
and between 
French sources quoted. 


divergence english papers and 

Sympathy for the common people of France 
was largely lacking in the Landon Chronicle, and 
constituted a_ difference this English 
paper and French papers cited in American papers. 
American papers were critical of violence 
in July and October, 1789, than the English paper. 
Americans were more concerned than the British 
with the French Constitution, the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and individual freedom—free- 
dom of religion and freedom of the press. The 


between 


less 


American press recognized “the French people” 
as the movers of the Revolution to a degree not 
found in the London Chronicle. 
of an American national point of view, differing 


The emergence 


from English can be observed. The 
American press was relatively unanimous in 1789 
on the extension of liberty in France, but shades 
of opinion developed over egalitarianism and the 


use of violence. 


sources, 


These two items were the key 
to the sharp divergence manifested toward events 
during the First French Republic and the Terror. 
The protection of American neutral rights during 
the European war sharpened divergence between 
American merchant and the 
people. 


American common 


$y limiting this paper to the year 1789, we 
have stopped short of the abolition of titles of 
nobility, the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, and 
the overthrow in 1792 of the Constitution that 


facts. Lord Fitzgerald, d'affaires after 
the departure of Lord Dorset, emphasized the bloodshed 
of the October Days (see idem, 68-72). See also Oscar 
Browning, Despatches from Paris 2 (Royal Historical 
Soctety Publications, series 3, 16, London, 1909-1910). 


Robert chargé 
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When 
Hamilton made his first financial report early 
in 1790, American papers printed it and all 
papers were absorbed in debate on our national 
problems. 


American papers had applauded in 1789. 


Less space was given to European 
news, and even English news was briefer. News- 
paper columns were filled with the report, Con- 
gressional debate and texts of Public 
opinion had divided before news of the abolition 
of titles of nobility and 
rived, in 1790.4 

An opinion expressed widely and frequently in 
the American press during 1789 was that the 
French had followed the example of America, 
were achieving liberty for themselves, and would 
set an example to the rest of Europe. Several 
quotations have been cited that gave dramatic 
expression to the idea (see pages 65, 66, 70-71). 
French our 
War of Independence gave them an opportunity 


laws. 


Jurke’s arguments ar- 


The participation of noblemen in 
to observe ideas of the Enlightenment in action, 
and influenced some of them to become leaders 
of liberal opinion on the eve of and during the 
early French Revolution.“ Although Lafayette 
1oble- 


even 


remained. a monarchist, and other liberal 


men of 1789 became more conservative 
hefore the end of the year, Lafayette was in the 
forefront of liberal French noblemen in the first 
six months of the Revolution. The role of Thomas 
Jefferson, American ambassador to France until 
September, 1789, among French liberals and his 
influence on the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man through Lafayette are well known. Both 
American and French historians now recognize 
the importance of the American Revolution in 


promoting the French Revolution.” 


1 See note 34 on abolition of the nobility. As examples 
of articles on Burke and his opponents, see the New York 
Gasette from May 15, 1790, through November 5, 1791. 
There was at least one article every month. 

16 Among the noblemen who joined the Third Estate in 
June were the Duke of Orléans and his chancellor, the 
Comte de Latouche-Tréville, future admiral, who had 
commanded the ship that brought Lafayette to America, 
the Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre, the Lameth brothers 
and others. Lafayette joined as soon as his constituency 
sent him new powers allowing him to do so. 
noblemen, who liberal at that period, later sup- 
ported monarchy against the National Assembly, such as 
the Lameth brothers. See list of French noblemen par- 
ticipating in the American Revolution: Baron Ludovic 
de Contenson, La société des Cincinnati de France et la 
guerre d’ Amérique, 1778-1783, Paris, A. Picard, 1934. 

17 Louis Gottschalk, historian of Lafayette, has been 
the chief American spokesman of American influence on 
the French Revolution, not only in his early textbook, 
The era of the French Revolution, published in 1929 


Some 
were 
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The this whole 
point of view appeared before reporting on the 
October Days, in the New York Daily Gasette of 
October 19, 1789. This appraisal of Revolu- 
tionary changes through August—few such arti- 
cles or editorials were published in 1789—was 
entitled “Observations on the Revolution of the 
French Nation.” 


most striking expression of 


The government of France having late undergone 
a very considerable change, similar revolutions may 
be expected in other parts of Europe. Whether the 
flame of patriotism had been kindled in that country 
by the sacred breath of genuine liberty, or by the 
unhallowed blasts of insidious faction, time alone 
will be able to discover. If kingly despotism is to be 
depressed merely for the sake of advancing the in- 
terests of aristocracy, it may be justly questioned, 
whether human nature will be thereby benefited 7 
Se the event what it may, certain it is, that the 
rights of men are now in part understood in regions, 
inhabited by many millions of beings where, but a 
few vears ago, such rights were not even suspected 
to exist. 


Little did the writer realize the development in 
the decade to follow, or the influence of ideas of 
liberty and patriotism on events. He could not 
have foreseen their appeal in Asia and Africa in 
the twentieth century. 

After the 


Centinel published in_ its 


Massachusetts 
1789, 


October Days, the 


December 23, 


(New York, Houghton Mifflin), but in an excellent ad 
dress given before the American Lafayette, 
and published by them at Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1949, 
under the title of “The place of the American Revolution 
in the causal pattern of the Revolution.” His 
volume on Lafayette in 1789 has not yet been published 
French scholars have been relatively 
much importance to American influence as American his- 
torians have, but Philippe Sagnac, in La Formation de la 
francaise 2: 286 and Paris, 
Universitaires, 1946, and Georges Lefebvre, La Revolution 


Friends of 


French 


slow to attach as 


soctéte following, Presses 
francaise, in the Peuples et Civilisations series, also pub 
lished by the Universitaires, in 1951, 
and following, gave full recognition to American in- 
fluence. More recently, Jacques Godechot, in his La 
Grande Nation (2 v., Paris, Aubier, 1956), chapter I, 
and especially pp. 18-19, recognized the 
America in 1789. He also steted thot American influence 
declined as the French Revolution developel its own 
momentum. The first volume of a two-volume work, 
The age of the democratic revolution, by Robert R. Pal 
mer has just been published by the Prin-eton University 
Chapter VII on the American Revolution is based 
on the idea that that event was “a great event for the 
whole Eur-American world” (p. 185) 


Presses pages 96 


influence of 


Press. 


It does not seem 
to enter into the controversy that has arisen, 
and on which Professor Reinhard took a different stand. 
This will come out in the Franco-American colloquium 
I have helped organize for next July 1-3 in Paris 


necessary 
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issue under “Miscellany,” excerpts from a letter 
“from a person eminent in the literary field to a 
friend in Connecticut.” Could this be a letter from 
Paine, or from Arthur Young, or a lost letter 
from Thomas Jefferson to David Humphreys 
(Colonel) 7 Thomas Jefferson was still in Paris 
on August 20, the date given to the letter.* 
Among significant passages quoted by the Cen- 
tinel were some dealing with the slow progress of 
liberty since Magna Carta and its rapid growth 
in the fifteen years since the American Kevolution. 
“The people have spent five years in thinking 
one in writing—and one week in action; and) this 
has completed this revolution.” Many English- 
men and Americans believed revolutionary action 
over after the decree abolishing feudalism, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the begin- 
nings of the French Constitution had been legis- 
lated. The article continued : 

It is certainly a revolution the most_perfect, the most 
peaceable, and the least bloody that ever was effected. 
lhe example of America in’ her theoreti¢al ideas of 
liberty has certainly been a great thing for France, 
but greater it possible will be her example in the 
development of those ideas in her government. The 
Constitution of France, which is in a good degree of 
torwardness, will be nearly like the Ameyican, as is 
consistent with having an hereditary magistrate. If 
they had not a king on hand, they would not create 
one, 

Other European countries now had an example 
nearer to them than America. The gospel of civil 
liberty, will run and be glorified; nations are coming 
to its light, kings to the brightness of its rising. 


The end of the citation from the letter predicted 
the spread of freedom in Germany, Spain and 
South America within ten years. Justification of 
the prophecy was given: one cause of the French 
Revolution was the huge debt from eighteenth- 
century wars. Frafice could not raise money with- 
out assembling representatives, and other countries 
would have to do the same. 


soth the Gazette of the United States in July 


and the Alassachusetts Centinel in October. prior 


to this last citation, have been cited earlier for 
dramatic phrasing of the influence of the Amer- 


‘Ss The letter from Jefferson to Colonel David 
phreys of March 18, 1789, is cited supra, p. 64. No letter 
to Humphreys from Jefferson in August, which was 
shortly Jefferson returned home (October) to 
America, containing similar statements, has been in- 
cluded in the Boyd collection, The papers of Thomas 
Jefferson (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1958), 
volume 15 of which covers the period, March 27 through 
November 30, 1789. 


Hum- 


bef re 
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ican Revolution and American government.*” Both 
papers, however, also foreshadowed conservative 
opinion on the French Revolution. On January 
13, 1790, after its reports on the October Days, 
and on the basic outlines of limited monarchy and 
nationalization of church lands, the Gazette of the 
United States borrowed from the Massachusetts 
Centinel the following 


Begs leave to observe, that nothing can be more 
absurd than to pretend the least resemblance between 
the American Revolution and the French Revolution, 
in the present insurrection in France. The one 
effected by the united efforts of an oppressed people 
—the other proceeding from the ebullitions of a 
frantic populace, who always clamor against the 
government in time of scarcity; who so far from 
being enslaved by Louis XVI, never experienced so 
mild a reign, nor possessed a Sovereign so truly de- 
serving of the appellation of Father of his People. 
Every American ought to regret, that the gallant 
Marquis de Lafayette has suffered his disappoint 
ment of the Marschal’s [sic] staff to induce him 
to head the popular clamors. 

A knowledge of French history alone is enough 
for prophecy. The few respectable characters sup- 
porting the popular cause will drop off. When dis- 
turbances cease, government will be restored in its 
original form, unless Louis XVI really wants to 
resign some power. Former insurrections have in- 
creased the king’s power [This must be a reference 
to the Fronde], but it is not likely that the pacific 
Louis will accept such. Those who are called the 
people of Paris are perhaps the most versatile [this 
probably meant changeable, which is still the meaning 
of versatile in French] of the human race—generally 
actuated by the mere impulse of the moment, and 
after one great exertion return to ease and imbecillity. 


After quoting this denial of similarity of the 
American and French Revolutions and its con- 
demnation of the French common people, the 
Gasette of the United States continued in smaller 
print, a mild censure of persons who try to 
“belittle French efforts to gain Liberty. There 
have sentiment, in- 
trepidity, the spirit of light and information.” It 
is quite likely that readers of the Gazette paid 
more attention to the large print than to the small, 
but why did the Gasette print an article from 
the Centinel and then warn readers against the 


been sacrifices, a blaze of 


very type of article quoted ? 
When American papers divided on American 


issues, pro-revolutionary papers continued — to 
"For the Gasette of the United States of July 29, 
1789, see supra, p. 65, and for the Massachusetts Centinel 
of October 14, 1789, see supra, p. 70. 
5° The article was not found in the 
tinel, but may have been overlooked. 


Vassachusetts Cen- 
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from time to time, an influence of the 
American Revolution on the French one, and to 
comment 


ve vice, 


events of the French 
Revolution from American experience.’ Anti- 
revolutionary papers dropped references to an 
Americar influence, 


favorably on 


and were more and more 


censorious of the role of the Parisian populace. 


It is well to remember, however, that papers of 
all shades of American opinion in 1789 praised 
the capture of the Bastille by Parisian civilians, 
reported only occasional violence of the peasantry 
against the nobility, and only a few papers printed 
derogatory paragraphs on the action of Parisians 
in October, 1789. Sympathy for peasant and 
urban lower classes, and concern for the welfare 
of “the French people” outweighed expressions 
condemning their resort to violence. 

American experience led American papers to 
expect violence and some bloodshed. Uprisings 
against arbitrary power were accepted as neces- 
sary, and the blood of oppressed citizens was 
condoned in 1789. Aspersions were cast upon 
mercenaries, but action by patriotic soldiers and 
the development of a national militia were ap- 
proved over against professional soldiery.*? Ex- 
cept for the false figure of 7,000 dead on Bastille 
Day, and some figures on the October Days, little 
was printed about bloodshed. Cruelty and in- 
human brutality were, however, condemned, wit- 
nessing thereby the spread of eighteenth-century 
humanitarianism in) America. The 
the Boston Massacre led the American press to 


memory of 


defend the common people of France against what 
was thought to be arbitrary power of court and 
nobles, but atrocities by the French populace, 
usually reported from [English sources and hence, 
possibly influenced by émigrés, were contemned. 
A sharp cleavage in this respect developed later 
over reporting during the Terror, but chiefly in 


‘The National Gasette the defender par excel 
lence of France in 1792-1793, until it stopped publication 
during the yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia and did 
not begin again, as did its rival, the Gazette of the United 
States. See the Nattonal Gazette, issues of June 5 and 
August 24, 1793, especially. 

*2 See supra, p. 73. The New York Daily Gazette 
which had praised the French soldiers who helped the 
people of Paris in the capture of the Bastille and who 
were against mercenaries, denied the bravery of the 
French in its issue of July 26, 1792. On the other hand, 
in 1794, both the Gazette of the United States of July 29, 
and the /ndependent Chronicle on April 7 and July 28, 
1794, the first Federalist, the second Democratic-Repub- 
lican, praised citizen armies and said they were worth 
many times the number of mercenaries. 


Was 
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so far as popular tyranny replaced monarchical 
tyranny of the Ofd Regime. 

The Americaw press which had just witnessed 
the establishment of a republican form of govern- 
ment in the United States, might have been ex- 
pected to be critical of monarchy and to advocate 
a republic for France. As we have seen, this was 
not the case, except in terms of limiting the power 
that of the 
eighteenth-century meaning of the term “republic.” 
Gratitude toward Louis XVI for French aid dur- 
ing the American Revolution and the intluence of 


of the monarchy by people-—the 


Montesquieu delayed advocacy of a republic for 
France. American papers did approve of taking 
legislative power away from the king but also of 
granting vote. It 1789, but 
after the flight of the king in 1791, that expres- 
The American 
press then Lecame more critical of monarchy, and 
published statements and articles advocating a 
republican form of government for France. When 
the French established the First French Republic 


him a was not in 


sions against monarchy appeared. 


in September, 1792, American papers began to 


refer to “sister republics.” 

In view of the differences of development 
among the thirteen original colonies, there was a 
striking lack of regional difference in| American 
reporting on events in France during 1789. Such 
unanimity as had developed out of the struggle 
f - independence and the adoption of the Amer- 
ican Constitution, carried over in the typical at- 
titudes toward limited monarchy, a Declaration 
of Rights, and individual liberty. The single 
papers available for Baltimore, Charleston, and 
Lexington, Kentucky, may differed from 
some other paper printed locally, but all quoted 
from similar sources, British, French, or Amer- 
New York, or Vhila- 
Perhaps these three papers were a little 
more aristocratic in point of view, but. quotations 
manifesting enthusiasm for the triumph ef the 
French people have been cited from them. 
difference of reporting on religious changes was 
noted in the Maryland Journal, published in a 
city primarily Catholic, but religious 
toleration was now practiced in all the thirteen 


have 


ican papers from Boston, 


delphia. 


Some 


Roman 


>See the New York Journal, March 2, 1792, the Na- 
tional Gasette during 1792-1793, and the Baltimore Daily 
Intelligencer, January 16, 1794. At many of the banquets 
held during Genét's welcome, a toast was offered to the 
two republics. See, for example, toast no. 3, at a celebra- 
tion in Philadelphia on May 1, 1794, reported by the 
Gasette of the United States on May 3, and in the Inde- 
pendent Chronicle on May 15, 1794. 


PRESS AND FRANCE IN 


1789 


states, and all papers approved its promotion in 
trance, 

Differences of reporting were less regional than 
local, within a town. In New York, the New 
York Daily Gazette and the Gazette of the United 
States (published in that city until November 3, 
1790 and thereafter in Philadelphia ) showed more 
aristocratic tendencies and cited somewhat more 
frequently derogatory reports of the Revolution 
from the London press than did the New York 
Journal. The former became Federalist, and the 
latter Democratic-Republican. Similarly, later, 
the Gazette of the United States, published in 
Philadelphia, and the Boston Columbia Centinel 
were Federalist, and the National Gazette (Phila- 
delphia) and the Boston Independent Chronicle 
were Democratic-Republican. In 1789, however, 
party lines had not developed, and papers quoted 
widely from the newspapers of other cities and 
from other newspapers of the same city. 
favorable to the 


Views 
French Revolution have been 
cited from all these papers. Occasional unfavor- 
able reporting was not always in the papers that 
hecame Federalist later. Thus, the press mani- 
fested national similarities rather than regional 
differences in the reporting of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

Outstanding in all the papers from = diverse 
parts of the United States were expressions of 
the American France, and of the 
example that the spread of liberty in France 
would provide for other parts of Europe. Franco- 
American amity was reiterated, based upon French 
aid to the colonies in their War of Independence, 
and in the steps toward liberty and equality taken 
in 1789, 
fenders of 


influence on 


These attitudes were repeated by de- 
more radical action after 1789, and 
appeared occasionally even in American papers 
critical of France in 1793-1794. Whenever ideals 
expressed or embodied in legislation of the French 
Revolution coincided with American ideals 
traditions, American papers above 
strife and published approval and praise. 
Many studies of 
needed before an 
written. 


and 
rose party 
American 
adequate can be 
The organization of an international 
association on the history of the press in Europe, 
with historians of 


newspapers are 
synthesis 


nations 
should stimulate such studies. 


many cooperating, 
The story of the 
French Revolution as told by the American press 
will add an important chapter to the history of 
the French unwritten 


and also an 


chapter in American history, 


Revolution 





SOME BIOGRAPHICAL SIDELIGHTS ON THOMAS NUTTALL, 1786 1859 


RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN 


\ssociate Professor of Zoology, Colorado College 


Witnout question Thomas Nuttall was one of 
the most prominent natural scientists of his day. 
His publications and collections were familiar to 
fellow scientists both in America and Europe, but 
even his closest friends had little knowledge of 
his personal life. This is nowhere more evident 
than in the two major biographical sketches which 
were written shortly after the botanist’s death, 


Fic. 1. Life mask of Thomas Nuttall at Gray 


Herbarium, Harvard University. 
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those by Durand! and by, presumably, Charles 
l ickering.? and to a lesser extent in Pennell's 
later biography.* 

These 
their 


accounts leave embarrassing in 
of Nuttall’s life 
disagree in detail on those events which were 
True, Nuttall was by 
nature somewhat retiring, and he certainly made 
little effort to preserve mementos of his career 
for future chroniclers. Furthermore, he left such 
a trail of exploration across the face of America 
that today with transportation 
facilities and financial support few  scientist-his- 
torians have been able to parallel Nuttall’s travels 
and thereby search out the scattered clues that 
might afford further insight into his life. 

The following biographical sidelights have been 
gleaned from various sources. A few represent 
new material. In the material has 
simply been unpublicized, unconsolidated, or un- 
interpreted. It is not unlikely that some inter- 
pretations presented herein may prove to be as 
Much of 
this research was made possible by a recent grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Hduca- 
tion to evaluate the signiiicance of the American 
frontier on natural science. 

The author is indebted to many institutions and 
their personnel for assistance in making available 
material and clarifying certain historical points: 
Archives, Bowdoin College; Richard M. Gum- 
mere, Curator of the Institute, Boston 
Public Library ; Massachusetts Historical Society ; 
Leonard Weiner, Encyclopaedia Britannica L1- 
brary Research Service; Frank I. Bridgers, Na- 
tional Archives; Archives, Columbia University ; 
Barbara D. Simison, Yale University Library ; 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Archives, 


gaps 


coverage and sometimes 


known to have happened. 


even modern 


most 


Cases, 


erroneous as those by earlier authors 


Lowell 


1 Durand, Elias, Biographical not ce of the late Thomas 
Nuttall, Pro Philos. Soc. 7: 297-315, 1860. 

? Anonymous, Biographical sketch of the late Thomas 
Nuttall, The Gardener's Monthly 2: 21-23, 1860. Al- 


Amer. 


though this is an anonymous sketch, appearing in Thomas 
Meehan’s magazine, it is presumed to have been written 
by Charles Pickering. 

3 Pennell, F. W., Travels and scientific collections of 
Thomas Nuttal!, Bartonia 18: 1-51, 1936. 
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Harvard University; Reed C. Rollins, 
Herbarium, Harvard University; Library, Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens; Torrey Correspondence, 
New York Botanical Garden; James J. Heslin, 
The New-York Historical Society; Newspaper 
Collection, New York Public Library; Library, 
American Philosophical Society; Mrs. Venia T. 
Phillips, Librarian, Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia; U. S. National Museum Library, 
Smithsonian Institution; Henry EF. Huntington 
Library; William A. Weber and Sam Shushan, 
University of Colorado; 
Library of Congress; 


Gray 


Manuscript Division, 
) and Jeanette EE. Graustein, 
undoubtedly the foremost contemporary authority 


on Thomas Nuttall. 


THE SPECIAL 
EXPEDITION 


PASSPORT 
20 THE 


FOR THE 1810 
NORTHWEST 

In mid-April of 1810, following instructions 
from his mentor, Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, 
Thomas Nuttall left Philadelphia on an extended 
collecting trip into the Great Lakes wilderness. 
To aid Nuttall in the pursuit of this journey into 
Canada, Barton had appealed to the Secretary of 
State, Albert Gallatin, for a passport or general 
letter. The request was immediately attended to 
by a Mr. Smith of the State Department, who 


dispatched to Barton the desired passport. 
Subsequently, though still before Nuttall left 
on the expedition, 


Jarton decided that since his 
protégé would be passing through British country 
he should passport from 
the British government. Dr. Barton approached 
a British representative in Philadelphia who, after 


also have available a 


examining the American passport, asked whether 
Mr. Nuttall were a citizen of the United States, 
as was stated in the passport. Commented Barton, 

I thought it my duty not to conceal the 


truth; and therefore said he was not.”® The 

* Barton, a professor of natural history at the Univer- 
sity of Nuttall the 
latter England in 1808. 
Between several botanical 


Frederick Pursh 


Pennsylvania, had befriended when 
arrived in Philadelphia from 
1808 and 1810 Nuttall 


trips for Barton, as 


made 
collecting had 
earlier. 

* Letter, Barton to James Madison in Washington, May 
20, 1810. Papers of James Madison, 40. Manuscript 
Div., Library of Congress. This lengthy letter is ab 
breviated in the U. S. State Department's Calendar of 
the cor:espondence of James Madison, Bull. Bureau 
Rolls and Library Dept. State 4: 154, 1894. In this 
letter Barton included some interesting comments about 
Nuttall: “The task of accomplishing this interesting ob- 
ject [the trip to Canada], I have confided in a young 
man, a native of England, brought up in a manner under 
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sritisher then suggested that a proper passport be 
obtained from Washington, after which it would 
he possible to make available the assistance asked. 

Barton wrote a polite letter to Mr. Smith, ex- 
plaining the circumstances and the 
original passport. When no reply was forth- 
coming, the professor followed up with two more 
sy this time Nuttall had already departed 
on his collecting expedition without a passport. 


enclosing 


letters. 


Finally in exasperation Barton wrote a letter of 
grievance directly to President Madison on May 
20, 1810, reviewing the entire situation for the 
President, outlining the purely scientific purpose 


of Nuttall’s travels, and adding: 


If there exists any well founded objection to the 
granting the passport, a letter might have been writ- 
ten stating the objection. Mr. Smith's officers neglect 
their duty The neglect should be mentioned.  Al- 
ready a permanent inconvenience has been the conse- 
quence of the neglect. 1 have lost every chance of 
getting « protection from the British minister; and 
it will require every exertion on my part to forward, 
in time to be useful, that from the A. government, 

even if obtained.' 


Before Barton could mail this letter to Madison, 
he received one from Richard Forrest of the State 
Department dated May 17, 1810, which informed 
him that according to the Secretary of State it - 
with **y 
quest without violating an established regulation 
Which not to grant a 
Passport to any other than an American Citizen.” * 


would be impossible to comply “vour re-' 


of this Department is, 

Immediately upon receipt of this letter from 
Forrest, Barton wrote another to Madison, dated 
May 21, reading in part: 


I have now only to declare to you, in the most 
solemn manner, that my views & those of Mr. Nuttall 
are wholly directed to science. He is a very young 
man; with every disposition to be a citizen, and a 
good citizen, of the United States. He has not vet 
resided a sufficient length of time (yet almost the 
period to claim that holy privilege.—as to myself, 
though less known to you than to the late President 


my own eves and instruction, and distinguished by his 
love of Science, his integrity, his felicity, and innocence 
of character I have supplied Mr. Nuttall with a 
large body of queries, arranged under different heads, 
to assist him in his journey, and | have no doubt, should 
his life be spared, that he will add much to our knowledge 
of the geography, the natural history &c of the countries 
through which he is directed to pass.” 

6 [hid, 

7 Letter, Richard Forrest to Dr. Barton from Wash- 
ington, May 17, 1810. Papers of James Madison, of. cit 
This letter is abbreviated in the State Department's Cal- 
endar of the correspondence of James Madison, op. cit., 
229 
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| Jefferson], I will state that I am sufficiently known 
to merit a portion of your confidence. . . . 

May I not flatter myself that some protection, some 
kind of letter of facility, may yet be granted to me 
for Mr. Nuttall?) At all events I shall again apply, 
without any hope of its being received in time, to 
Mr. Jackson, for a passport through the British 
settlements. . 

In the State Department's calendar of James 
Madison’s correspondence, and among the letters 
themselves, which are now at the Library of 
Congress, there is nothing further concerning the 
Nuttall passport matter. 
kind of passport was eventually obtained, since 


It is possible that some 


Barton himself stated in a manuscript written 
shortly before his death that he had provided 
Nuttall with “a special passport from the presi- 
dent of the United States.”"° However, Nuttall 
made no mention in his 1810 diary of receiving a 
passport at any time,'® and it certainly would have 
heen difficult to get a passport into his hands in 
late May, since he was in the wilderness near 
Franklin in northwestern 
time. 


Pennsylvania at that 


Possibly Barton could have sent a passport to 
the itinerant botanist by boat at Detroit, where 
Nuttall arrived on July 26, 1810, and from which 
outpost he had been instructed to write Barton. 
Yet the May 20th letter to Madison included 
Barton's comment that he suspected Nuttall was 
already in Detroit by the date. Presuming 
this, Barton would probably not have sent a 
passport to Detroit at a later date. 

Dr. Barton might have sent the passport to 
Nuttall in care of former Philadelphian Matthew 
Irwin, the factor at Chicago on Lake Michigan, 
to whom Nuttall instructed to deliver his 
collected specimens for safekeeping. As the trip 
materialized, Nuttall did not visit Chicago in 
1810 and hence probably did not contact Irwin. 
If Barton did indeed obtain a passport for Nuttall, 


Was 


Setter, Barton to James Madison, in Washington, 
May 21, 1810. Papers of James Madison, of. cit.; 
abbreviated in Calendar of the correspondence of James 
Madison, thid. Actually, Barton had not dealt earlier 
with Mr. Jackson but rather with a subordinate official 
of the British government whose name, mentioned in 
both of Barton's letters, is difficult to decipher. 

* Pennell, of. cit.; 49. Barton’s manuscript concerned 
the first discovery of the genus of Bartonta, which had 
been named by Nuttall. 

1° Graustein, Jeannette E., Nuttall’s travels into the 
Old Northwest, Chronica Botanica 14: 1-88, 1951. Nut- 
tall did carry letters of introduction to various dignitaries 
in the West, including one to a Judge Woodward, men- 
tioned in Barton’s letter of May 20 to Madison. Nuttall 
commented on none of these introductions in his diary. 


also 
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it was for a man who was destined never to be- 


come an American citizen."! 


NUTTALL, SAY, AND THE 
NAVAL EXPEDITION 


1818 


In the summer of 1818 the United States Navy 
was formulating plans for dispatching its frigate 
Macedonian, Stephen Decatur’s British war prize 
The 


American Philosophical Society, seeing in this 


f six vears before, to the Pacific Ocean. 


voyage great scientific possibilities, lost no time in 
attempting to generate a kindred interest among 
governmental circles. On August 12, 1818, a 
committee of five including Thomas Cooper of 
Philadelphia was appointed to “‘associate Thomas 
Say and Thomas Nuttall with the U. 5S. 


Ex- 
ploring [-xpedition to the Northwest.” 

Before the day was over, Cooper dashed off a 
letter to his friend and fellow scientist, Thomas 


Jefferson, regarding this matter, the pertinent 


section reading : 


I write at present to request your influence with 
Mr Monroe to send out in some capacity or other, 
our Mr Thomas Say, and Mr Thos Nuttall; really, 
as Zoologist and as Botanist, in the Macedonian. 
They have done more than any two other men of late, 
to extend our scientific reputation abroad, and are 
noticed with great respect in the Journal de Physique 
for last January. M. Correa! is at Albany or he 
would heartily join in this recommendation. They 
want no thing more than a salary that would decently 
suffice for necessaries of life, during the cruise, and 
facilities to pursue their objects. Why cannot we 
begin a system for a regular supply of a national 
museum, by giving orders to Captains of national 
vessels to bring home objects of natural history ? 
Knowing vour continued love for Science, | venture 
to make this request. ae 


Nuttall still 
permanent 


'! Interestingly enough, as late as 1833 
anticipated making the United States 
home, stating so on a passenger list for the packet ship 
Helen in which he returned from a visit to England that 
year. The passenger list is at the National Archives. 

'2 American Philosophical Society, Early proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 22 (119): 483, 1884. Other members of 
the committee Patterson, DuPonceau, Jones, and 
Patterson. 

18 Correa da Serra was a Portuguese diplomat and 
botanist who resided in Philadelphia from 1812 to 1820. 
In Paxton’s 1819 directory for Philadelphia he was listed 
as “Minister Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of 
Portugal, Brazil, and Algarves.” He was Nut- 
tall’s several patrons. 

14 Letter, Thomas Cooper to Thomas Jefferson, August 
21, 1818, from Philadelphia. Mass. Hist. Soc. At this 
time Cooper was a professor of chemistry and mineral- 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania. 


his 


were 


one of 
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ven before Jefferson had time to receive this 
first epistle, Cooper penned another one in- the 
same vein: 

The more | think of it, the more it strikes me as 
a matter of national importance, to commence some 
thing like a scientific plan for the promotion of Nat 
ural Science, & therefore to send out Messr. Say & 
Nuttal to Columbia, where they propose staying a 
year or two, M. M. Correa, Collins & soine others 
had raised funds to send out Nuttal to the Ar 
kansas. ’ 

i 
Although nothing came of American Philo- 


sophical Society's request, tl 
Within twenty years the 
government was to organize a naval collecting 
expedition with a full staff of competent scientists, 
the Wilkes Expedition. — Its were 
housed in Washington and became the nucleus of 
the National Institution and later the Smithsonian 
Institution. Six months after Cooper's corre- 
spondence, the Department of War sent a letter 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, asking that a set of suggestions relating to 


e endeavor uad a 


prophetic nature. 


collections 


the collection of significant scientific material be 
prepared for Major [.ong’s forthcoming expedi- 
tion to the West."" 

Thomas Say the ambition of 
spending several vears on the Columbia River, 


never realized 
but he did accompany the Long government ex- 
peditions to the Colorado Rockies and later up the 
Nuttall, on the other hand, 
was never to participate in a government expedi- 
tion, but he did get to the Columbia River with 
Nathaniel Wyeth’s private expedition in 1834 and 
in 1841 assisted with the plant collections of the 
government's Wilkes lxpedition. 


Mississippi River. 


INTROSPECTION IN 1821 


Nuttall was thirty-five years old in 1821. He 
had made a number of collecting trips by this time; 
including two extensive ones, had published the 
Genera and was working on the Arkansas Journal, 
was a Fellow of the Linnaean Society and a cor- 


1 Letter, Thomas Cooper to Thomas Jefferson, August 
26, 1818, from Philadelphia. Mass. Hist. Soc. Zaccheus 
Collins was a merchant and amateur botanist of Phila- 
delphia like Serra, [ 
Nuttall. 

16 Letter, J. C. Calhoun to R. Walsh, March 11, 1819, 
from Washington. Recorded in Minute Book 2, Acad 
Nat. Sci. Phila. (QH 71 Al6A14 Vol. 2). The letter 
was presented before the March 23 meeting of the Acad- 
emy. On April 27, 1819, “The Committee appointed to 
prepare suggestions for Major Long’s party, reported, 
that the expedition was to Sail so soon, that there was 
found to be no time for the Com** ; 


who, Correa da Was a patron of 


cate os 
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responding member of the American Philosophical 


Society and the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
He 


scientist of note. 


Philadelphia. 


was already recognized as a 


How Nuttall assessed himself at this stage of 
his career is, fortunately, revealed in a letter he 
wrote to John Torrey on August 2, 1821, afford- 
ing a rare insight into the character of the Eng- 
lish botanist : 


Dr 

I am peculiarly obligated to you for the favor of 
those books wh I now return, and wh are not yet to 
be obtained in Philad’* I have kept them indeed an 
uncontionable length of time, but till now found a 
difficulty in obtaining a paper passport for their 
return I hope you are as ardently engaged as ever 
in the field of Botany; for my own part, the subject 
has lain neglected except as far as connected with the 
lectures wh have kept me so busy these engagements 
now finished, I hope to be more at leisure, but shall 
not this summer, (now fast drawing to a close) be 
able to enjoy the pleasure of visiting New York as 
I had proposed. 1 wish now to finish as soon as pos- 
sible my Arkansa Flora wh draggs on so heavily. 
My Journal also keeps me perpetually busy to render 
it as far as in my power correct and usefull. I can 
safely say, that this labor is not made for any sinister 
emolument, for if the whole of the small edition, | 
am now printing were sold to morrow, it would not 
pay me a dollar, nay, not a shilling a week for my 
labor! but I must be employed in some way; and it 
ts not the fault of the public that any man submits to 
the drudgery of becoming an author—'* Your plants 
with the queries stand as they did;—I am a negligent 
and worthless, but not | hope an incorrigible cor- 
respondent. I have thro’ life wanted method and rule 
in my conduct; and am withall considerably negligant 
even of my most intimate concerns ;—plodding indus- 
try and tirmness of character scarcely belong to my 
constitution-I am even too much governed by tem- 
porary impulses, can bend from one thing too another 
with the flexibility of a willow, enjoy nothing substan- 
tially but novelties and travelling. Still I cannot say 
that I esteem versatility of talent or superficial views 
of any thing. After this confession I hope you will 
grant me an absolution proportionate to its sincerity. 
So for the present, Farewell 


Sir 


Yours sincerely 


Thos Nuttall ™ 


17 This August day was apparently a depressing one 
for author Nuttall. A letter to John Vaughan echoed 
the sentiments expressed in the Torrey letter with respect 
to writing: As an author, in a pecuniary point of 
view, I have always been unfortunate. I shall lose by 
it about 100$ and all my labor, I mean to have noth- 
ing more to do w:th book making.”—Letter, Nuttall to 
Vaughan, August 2 (year undecipherable, but obviously 
1821). Amer. Philos. Soc. The book Nuttall 
to was, of course, his .drkansas Journal. 

1s Letter, Nuttall to Torrey, August 2, 
Philadelphia. Yale Univ. Library. 


referred 


1821, from 
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THE NEW YORK AND NEW 


SERIES OF 


HAVEN 


1822 


LECTURE 


On his way from Philadelphia to New Haven 
in 1822, where he gave a summer series of 
botanical lectures, Nuttall stopped over in New 
York with John Torrey for what was anticipated 
several months’ visit. Torrey noted Nut- 
tall’s arrival in a letter of May 3 to Lewis David 
von Schweinitz, commenting that the ‘celebrated 
naturalist” would 


as a 


“stay altogether at my office 
“and because of the common interests of the 


two scientists, * we shall have our hands full 


while he remains.” '” 

Perhaps encouraged by Torrey, whom he had 
visited the year before in New York, Nuttall 
had made plans to present a botany lecture series 
here, like those he had successfully delivered in 
Philadelphia. On May 7, Dr. David Hosack 
asked of the governing board of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia 
University) that Nuttall be permitted to use its 
hall. 
troductory discourse on Botany to Nuttall’s in- 
tended course of lectures.” *° 

The next two days the New York Evening 
Post carried the following advertisement about 
this lecture series: 


The permission was granted for “an in- 


Botanical Lectures 
by Thomas Nuttall FLS 
The introductory address will be delivered in the 
Hall of the College of Physicians, on Monday, the 
13th of May, at 5 P. M. to which ladies and gentle 
men are respectfully sivited. 


The five o'clock hour must have proved deadly, 
the lecture failure. In 
answer to a May 30th note of Torrey’s referring 
to Nuttall’s discouraging experience, New Yorker 
Wilham Cooper commented, by letter from Paris: 


because series was a 


I am more grieved than surprised at the ill success 
of Nuttall’s attempts to get a Botanical Class in 
N. YY. It must be admitted that our fellow citizens 
are not distinguished for their knowledge of their 
exact You may tell Nuttall however 
for his consolation that he appears to be con- 


Sciences. 


19 Letter, John Torrey to Lewis David von Schweinitz, 
May 3, 1822, from New York. von Schweinitz Letters, 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. von Schweinitz was a Moravian 
preacher whose greatest contribution to American science 
work in the field of mycology. 
2° Minutes, meeting of May 7, 1822, New York College 

Vol. D: 145. Archives, 
Hosack was a_ botanist of 
established New York's first 
Rockefeller Center now 


was his 


of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Dr. 

who 

which 


Columbia’ University. 
diversified interests 
botanic garden, on 
stands 


site 
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sidered the first North 


Day.*? 

Also by y. Chester Dewey of 
Williams College expressed his wonderment that 
Nuttall’s venture in New York = “did 
succeed.” 77 


American Botanist of the 


letter to Torrey, 


not 


It is part.cularly surprising that more people 
were not attracted to the lecture series, since at 
this time advertisements of Nuttall’s new 
on his Arkansas journey were appearing in tne 
New York Post. 

Fortunately, the 
better received. 
the early 


book 


New Haven lectures were 
Nuttall began the course during 
part of July, with a class of about 
thirty-five people, mostly Yale students, who had 
been enticed by a persuasive advertisement in the 
local newspaper.** He half seriously wrote Torrey 
that he “hoped to inspire so much taste for the 
science as to assist perhaps ultimately the Author 
of the Boreal Flora of the U. S. | Torrey | ta 
some new species.” *! 

William 
Meade, a physician and amateur mineralogist from 
Newburgh, New York,?’ and he was delighted 
with New Haven, including its inhabitants, its 
respect for the British, and its environs, describing 
it as “one of the most delightful looking villages | 


Nuttall occupied lodgings with Dr. 


have ever seen, a town of gardens, Elysium... .” 


William 
Paris. 


2! Letter, 
1822, from 
Garden. 


Cooper to John 


Torrey Correspondence, 


July 7, 
New York 
Bot William Cooper was one of the founders 
of the New York Lyceum of Natural History. 

22 Letter, Chester Dewey to John Torrey, July 8, 18 
from Williamstown, Mass. 
York Bot. Garden. 

23 The advertisement, 
Herald for July 2, 1822, read: “A Card. Mr. Nuttall 
respectfully the ladies and gentlemen of New 
Haven, that if it is their pleasure to form a small class 
for a private course of lectures on botany, he will haye 
much pleasure in giving one during his here, at 
any time and place agreeable to them.” Herald 
went on to recommend “Mr. Nuttall’s the 
‘fellow citizens of New Haven.’” 

“4 Letter, Nuttall to John Torrey, July 
New Haven. Gratz Collection, Case 7, 
Soc. Penna. 

25 Meade and Nuttall were apparently the best of 
friends. Nuttall spent several months with the Meades 
during the winter of 1826-1827 and including Christmas. 
Here in Newburgh he wrote most of his Introduction to 
Systematic and Physiological Botany—Letter, William 
Meade to Benjamin Silliman in New Haven, January 3, 
1827, from Newburgh. Gratz Collection, Case 7, Box 24, 
Hist. Soc. Penna. 

“6 Letter, Nuttall to John Torrey, July 2, 1822, 
New Haven. Gratz Collection, 24, 
Soc. Penna. 


Torrey, 


») 


Torrey Correspondence, New 
appearing in the Connecticut 
informs 
stay 

The 


lectures to 


1822, from 


24, Hist. 


> 
Box 


from 


Case. 7, Box Hist. 
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The visiting botanist made many friends among 
the New Haven scientists, and Benjamin Silliman 
expressed a desire to nominate him to the Ameri- 
can Geological Society.2*7 This organization, 
founded at Yale College in 1819, was the first 
the United States, and 
Nuttall was elected to membership in September 
of 1822, a seldom-noted 


geologist.** 


geological society in 


honor for the amateur 


THE CALL TO HARVARD IN 


On October 3, 1822, William Dandridge Peck, 
fifty-nine-year-old [ 


1822 


Massachusetts Professor of 
Natural History at Harvard, died at his residence 
in the Within a fortnight, 
selection of a successor had transcended academic 


Jotanic Garden. 


circles and was vying with the war of Greek 
The 


aura of anonymity and pseudonymity associated 


independence jor space in the public press. 


with the bizarre journalistic debate makes specific 
identification of the parties involved difficult if 
not impossible today. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Nuttall and the vacant professorship 
were of some public interest. 

The debate began on October 11, when the Vew 
England Palladium page 
anonymous article headed “Massachusetts Pro- 
Natural History.” The author 
urged that the vacancy be filled “by the most ac- 
complished naturalist in the country. ” 


carried, on two, an 


fessorship of 


... There is but one gentleman in this vicinity quali- 
fied to fill the vacancy at Cambridge, but it 1s to be 
feared that he will be unwilling to relinquish the 
professional eminence he has already most deservedly 
attained.** In such an event it is to be hoped that 


37 “Mr. 
summer 
You aware 
Geologist.—If 
nominate him. 


Nuttall 


here, 


the celebrated Botanist ts passing the 
giving a course of Botany 
that he is also a good mineralogist and 
you objection, I should like to 
Letter, Benjamin Silliman to Pro- 

fessor Cleaveland at Bowdoin College, July 11, 1822, 
from New Haven. Francis’s Old New York Extra-IIlus- 
trated, Vol. 3, No. 381, New-York Hist. Soc 

28 Records of the American Geological Society, 1819 
1826. Yale Univ. Library. 


“9 With respect to the anonymous authors and candi 


lectures on 
are 


see ho 


dates involved in this interesting newspaper debate, I 
have attempted to make what seem to be plausible identi- 
fications. Persons better acquainted with Harvard Uni- 
versity history may be able to delineate these chotces 
in a more satisfactory manner. 

This author considers Dr. Jacob Bigelow a 
not an actual, “candidate” for the vacancy. 
Boston physician, Bigelow 


logical, if 
An eminent 
had been appointed lecture 
on materia medica and botany at Harvard in 1815, be 


He 


work 


author of 
the be tany 


coming professor two years later. 
Florula Bostontensis, a definitive 


Was 
on 
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those who have the appointment of the Massachusetts 
Professor of Natural History will not be in haste, 
that they will look abroad, and turn their attention 
to every part of our Country—and finally select the 
man of real science to stand at the head of what may 
become the first school of Natural History in Amer- 
ica. It is to be hoped that they will not limit their 
view to within ten or an hundred miles of the 
metropolis. It cannot be believed that they will 
suffer a spirit of favoritism to blind them to the 
merits of many gentlemen who have done honor to 
their country by their researches and their writings. 
It cannot be believed that an office of such importance 
will given to any man researches have 
never gone beyond title pages. However well the 
plans of two or three friends may have matured, it 1s 
to be hoped that their blind partiality will not be 
suffered to dictate to intelligent and independent 
minds, but that a rigid examination of the qualifi 
cations of any candidate for this office, will be insti- 
tuted and conducted with inflexible impartiality, and 
that none but the man of real science will be placed 
in a situation where the. first principles of natural 
science are to be taught; where the student is to 
resort for a solution of all his difficulties; and where 
the profound and philosophic Naturalist is to seek 
a kindred spirit. 


be whose 


The next day, in the Columbian Sentinel, a reader 


using the pseudonym of “Linnaeus,” voiced strong 


agreement with the stand, adding 


. There is one man on whom all eyes are turned to 
fill the vacant professorship. His learning, his great 
experience and his eloquence, place him above every 
other man in the United States, in the line of Natural 
History. In the opinion of all those with whom | 
have conversed, the qualifications of that gentleman 
is not to be surpassed by any native American in 
the Union; and if he would accept of it would in 
many respects be the happiest thing that the Univer- 
sity could do." 


of the area, American Medical Botany, and helped edit 


United States Pharmacopoeia, For four successive years 


he won the Boylston prize for his writing. Bigelow was 


qualified, was in the vicinity, and had already attained 
However, there is nothing in the 
Bigelow specifically and 
later article directly points to him. 
Jenjamin Waterhouse was also in the vicinity, was quali- 
hed through having served from 1788 to 1809 as lecturer 
on natural history at Harvard, but after having been dis- 
charged in 1812 certainly held 
eminence. 
Obviously there 


professional, eminence 


quoted sentence which suggests 


no reference m any 


no longer professional 


wasn't “one man on whom all eyes 
are turned,” and it is difficult to say to whom “Linnaeus” 
referred. If his qualifications were “not to be surpassed 
native American in the Union,” this suggests a 
foreign-born scientist, eliminating such men as Water- 
house, Bigelow, Cleaveland, and Harris. Qualified for- 
eigners included = such Nuttall, Audubon, 
Rafinesque, Nuttall was 


by any 


scientists as 


and Lesueur, but of these 
tainly not eloquent 
Although it observed that “Linnaeus” 


had Parker Cleaveland of Bowdoin College in mind, this 


cer- 


was later to be 


J 


7 
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On October 30, a column-long article by one 
“Fabricius” appeared in the Palladium, headed 
“Massachusetts Professorship of Natural His- 
tory.”*! This author made the first proposal 
which named specific candidates for the Harvard 
position : 


As far as our knowledge extends there are but 
three men in this country who have»devoted them- 
selves to all branches of Natural History. Messrs. 
Nuttall, T. Say, and E. A. Legueur [C. A. Lesueur }. 

Mr. Nuttall, as a Botanist, must be placed in 
the first rank. . He has been twenty-five years in 
the study of a science which he has daily enriched. 
But our limits will not allow us to enumerate all his 
labors, it is enough for us to say that he has culti 
vated every branch of Natural History with ardour 
and success. 


A copyist’s oversight left the professional de- 
scriptions of the three men out of the original 
article, but they were published four days later, 
with Nuttall receiving two paragraphs of notice. 
Nuttall’s qualifica- 
tions ended with the statement, “In a word, he is 


the other men only one apiece. 


not a mere closet man, he is an ardent and ac- 
complished Naturalist.” * 


was denied in a letter by “Linnaeus” appearing in the 
October 29 Palladium. He, “Linnaeus,” reportedly “had 
no allusion to any one attached to any literary institution. 
In glancing at the gentleman at ‘Bowdoin,’ he [‘“Scruta- 
tor’] mistook the Pupil for the Master; the early in- 
structor of the former; and who gave lectures with al 
most unprecedented eclat about 20 years; who, in fact, 
transplanted Natural History, from Europe to Amer- 
ica. The “Master” undoubtedly Genjamin 
Waterhouse, who had Cleaveland’s professor at 
Harvard and who had trained in Europe early in his 
career. From 1812 on, Waterhouse not affiliated 
with “any literary institution,” which qualified him fur- 
ther as “Linnaeus’” possible candidate. If an anonymous 
October 25 was written by “Linnaeus” for the 
Palladium, as suspected by another correspondent, then 
this note further that the man on whom 
all eyes are turned” was Waterhouse (see footnote 34). 

31 The pseudonym “Fabricius” probably referred to 
Johan Christian Fabricius, a Danish entomologist and 
student of Linnaeus (the real Linnaeus). It could pos 
sibly have been assumed by entomologist Dr. Thaddeus 
W. Harris of Cambridge, who in 1831 became Harvard 
librarian and eventually took over Nuttall’s natural his- 
tory lectures after his resignation in 1834. 

2 Palladium, October 22, 1822: “Mr. Nuttall, as a 
botanist, must be placed in the first rank.—His 
Plantarum’ is an evidence of the solidity of his scientific 
acquirements. His travels in Europe have procured him 
an acquaintance with the first men, and with the sciences 
which they cultivate. He has visited several 
America, gathering knowledge and communicating it; he 
was one of those who undertook the exploring expedi- 
tion to the Yellow Stone River | Astoria Expedition up 
the Missouri, actually], and enlarged the 


Was 
been 


Was 


note of 


suggests “one 


‘Genera 


parts of 


has science 
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On the first page of the Palladium for October 
25 there were two more articles relating to the 
vacant professorship. “Serutator” expressed sur- 
prise that “Fabricius” had not included the name 
of a Bowdoin instructor. Undoubtedly the refer- 
ence Parker Cleaveland, professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy at that in- 
stitution since 1805.** 
The secend letter, unsigned, ridiculed Fabricius’ ’ 
proposals : 


was to 


A writer in your paper of the 18th, has undertaken 
to discuss, rather prematurely, the subject of filling 
the vacant Professorship of Natural History, of 
which he seems but very little to understand. 

One of the candidates held up by Fabricius is said 
to understand the language of the Indians | Nuttall}. 
We have heard that ‘the man on whom all eyes are 
turned,” pronounced the Lest Latin oration ever heard 
within the walls of Old Harvard.—This was the 
opinion of the late Judge Parsons and Dr. Cooper; 
but we never heard he understood Indian. Wou!'d 
it not be a wise thing for his friends, or the Trustees, 
if chosen, to send him among the natives for 8 or 10 
years to acquire this needful accomplishment. It 
might not cost them more HUNDREDS than it cost 
us THOUSANDS on a plan not very dissimilar.** 


with numerous discoveries. Contending against the cle 


ments, fatigue and wants, he had displayed a degree of 
courage, and an enthusiastic equalled 
only by his modesty and amiable temper. Botany is not 
the only science which his mind has adorned with his 
usual discriminating research; he is a good Mineralogist, 
and has given proofs of accurate knowledge in all his 
remarks. 

“Were it not to give an instance of his indefatigable 
zeal for knowledge, we should deem it useless to remark 
that his researches have extended to the languages of the 
nations of this Continent: he deserves a place among 
those linguists,.who, like the learned Duponceau, have 
thrown so much light on that interesting subject. In a 
word, he is not a mere closet maiz he and 
accomplished Naturalist.” 

‘8 “Scrutator” mistakenly 


love of science, 


is an ardent 


thought that “Linnaeus” in 
October 12 letter had been referring to Professor 
Cleaveland: and that “Fabricius” had overlooked this 
particular candidate. Actually, as mentioned in a_ pre- 
vious footnote (No. 30), Linnaeus had not been writ- 
ing of Cleaveland. “Scrutator” went on to say “Fabricius 
speaks highly in praise of a gentleman qualified to fill this 
ofhce | Nuttall], and with him we should be pleased to 
hear of such a choice; but we should not be pleased to 
hear that a man had been sent abroad to prepare himself 
for this choice, and that the former gentleman was merely, 
to keep it warm till his return. " more 
intriguing innuendo. 

°4 The author of this anonymous note may have been 
“Linnaeus” Further information con- 
cerning “the man on whom all eyes are turned” strength- 
ens the case for Waterhouse. He was well known for 
his inaugural oration delivered about 1783 for the estab 
lishment of the Harvard Medical School, “a scholarly 
and written address in Latin.” The Parsons 


his 


Herein ts 


(see footnote 35). 


well re- 
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On November 5 the last in the series of news- 
paper debates on the professorship appeared in 
the Palladium, again penned by 


“Fabricius,” a 
retort to both of the letters in the previous issue.** 
A week later, in a somewhat obscure note within 
the pages of the Boston Daily Advertiser, the 
controversy officially but inadequately came to an 
end: 


The board of visitors of the Massachusetts Pro- 
fessorship of Natural History, (the funds of the 
institution not authorizing the appointment of a Pro- 
fessor,) have appointed a committee to whom is in- 
trusted the care of the Botanic Garden. Mr. Nuttall 
the botanist, with the title of Curator, is one of this 
committee, and to his particular charge the garden 
is for the present committed, till the furd shall be of 
sufficient amount to support a Professor.“ 

THE TRIP TO ENGLAND IN 


1823 


1824 

In the fall of 1823, a year after he had come 
to Cambridge, Nuttall requested permission of the 
Harvard Board of Visitors to visit [England for 
the winter. At the meeting of October 11, “It was 
Voted that Mr Nuttall have permission to 
Kngland return in the Spring as early 
convenience will allow.” *7 


go to 


his 


as 


ferred to Parsons, a. re- 


only 


undoubtedly 
nowned Massachusetts jurist who 
after Waterhouse left Harvard. 
ophilus, was elected recording the 
time (1830) that Nuttall was elected president of 
newly formed Boston Society of Natural History. 
tall declined to since himself a 
transient in the United States. Waterhouse, incidentally, 
would have been a ripe old seventy-eight after the face- 
tiously recommended ten years among the natives. 

’“Fabricius” in this letter defended himself against 
leaving out Cleaveland’s name in his enumeration of pos- 
sible candidates. “. . . Our intention was not to enu- 
merate all the names of those whom we think worthy to 
fill the vacancy, we wished only to point out those who, 
possessed of knowledge, would probably accept the offer.” 
The remainder of the letter included the accusation that 
the author of the anonymous note in the October 25 issue 
was actually “Linnaeus” and a paragraph sarcastically 
devoted to “the first who introduced that branch = of 
science” [natural history] into America who “Fabricius” 
should have included as a candidate but “. . . it 
long since the first importation, we plead guilty to the 
charge of a shameful omission, and trust we shall be par 
doned for not having remembered, at the time we wrote, 
what happened when we were school boys. This 
last statement again could apply to Waterhouse. 

6 Boston Daily Advertiser, November 13, 1822, page 2 
About the only clear-cut fact emerging from this lengthy 
newspaper controversy is contained in this short note 
Further research will undoubtedly throw more light on 
the anonymous participants. 

‘7 Minutes of Visitors of Professorship of Natural His 
tory of Harvard, October 11, 1823. Harvard 
UA T, 15.999, page 150. 
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The Botanic Garden curator apparently left 
from the port of Philadelphia rather than from 
Boston, since he was in the former city as late as 
November 3, on date he strolled out to 
Bartram's Garden with the young Scottish bota- 
nist David Return to the United 
States was in early June. A passenger list for 
the Boston-bound Lucilla listed “Thomas Nuttall, 
38 years old, male, occupation Teacher, of Eng- 
land” as one of the ten passengers.*” This 368- 
ton ship, John Candler, Jr., master, left Liverpool 
about May 16, 1824, reaching Boston on June 9, 
a Wednesday, where its arrival was noted in 
the shipping journal of the Columbian 
Centinel. 

The Board of Visitors reported Nuttall’s re- 
turn in its meeting of June 12. At the 
meeting it voted that he be allowed “to have made 
his to into the 
This apparently marked the be- 


which 


Douglas.** 


Joston 


same 


from 


. 40 


a door room open 
garden. 
ginning of the bizarre renovations which Nuttall 
was to make on Professor Peck’s old house during 


his tenure as curator. 


1827: NUTTALL, PRINCETON, AND VIRGINIA 

During his stay at Harvard, Nuttall apparently 
felt attachment to the institution, al- 
though some of the student contacts were mutually 
pleasurable.’ It is not surprising, then, that on 
Nuttall should have considered affilia- 


tion with some other institution. 


no strong 


occasion 


‘S“Philadelphia, Monday, November 3rd.—In company 
with Mr. Nuttall | set out this morning to the residence 
of the late Mr. Bartram. “David Douglas Journal, 
25, London, Royal Hort. Soc., 1914. 

‘* This passenger list is at the National Archives, Gen- 
Reference Section. 

Minutes of Visitors of Professorship of Natural His- 
tory of Harvard, June 12, 1824. Harvard 
UA I, 15.999, page 153. 

41 As a young man, Nuttall’s interest in natural his- 
tory had been encouraged by Britisher John Windsor and 
later by Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, prominent Phila- 
delphia scientist and educator. During his lifetime Nut- 
tall, in turn, was to befriend many a neophyte scientist, 
including John Kirk Townsend, William Gambel, Charles 
Pickering, Augustus A. Gould, Charles Upham Shepard, 
Edward Tuckerman, Thomas Mayo Brewer, Henry Co't 
Perkins, and others. Perkins wrote of Nuttall the teacher : 
“To a slight incident (namely, the meeting of a person in 
the road which led to the Botanic Garden), the writer 
looks back with pleasure as the turning point of his future 
employment through life. The individual referred to was 
Prof. Thomas Nuttall, the distinguished English botanist 
and naturalist, who had been recently appointed Lecturer 
on Botany and Curator of the Botanic Garden. A strong 
attachment sprang up between this teacher and many of 
his students: this friendship the writer enjoyed, and by 


eral 


Archiv es, 
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Professor John W. Webster, who had been 
teaching both chemistry and mineralogy at Har- 
vard, made overtures to the administration in 
early 1827 in the hopes that he could be relieved 
of the geology portion of his job to concentrate 
on chemistry. In a letter of February 15 to the 
Harvard Corporation, he wrote: 


The subscriber feels the more readiness to propose 
this arrangement, as there is a gentleman on the spot 
abundantly quafifed to instruct in Mineralogy & 
Geology & he is authorized to say that Mr. Nuttall 
would feel perfectly satisfied with this addition to his 
duties & to his salary.47 With his present salary 
that gentleman might easily be induced to leave us, 
& an effort is in fact making to connect him with 
the college at Princeton. Mr. Nuttall’s papers in the 
American Journal of Science, & in the Memoirs of 
the Philadelphifa Academy afford ample evidence of 
his acquirements in Mineralogy, & Dr. Hooker, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of Glas- 
gow, has, in Dr. Brewsters Journal, recorded his 
estimation of him as a mineralogist. My own knowl- 
edge of his acquirements in this science enables me 
to say, that he is second to no one in the country in 
this department of science." 


In making this recommendation, Webster ap 


parently was unaware of Nuttall’s earlier feelings 


towards him. In 1824 when the Harvard chem- 


istry position was being filled, Nuttall was recom- 


mending young George T. Bowen of Philadelphia, 


mentioning Bowen to the trustees and even writ- 


ing a letter of recommendation to Mr. Lowell, 
formerly a fellow of the College.“* | Dr. Webster 
had applied for this position himself, but two 
professors. one of them Nuttall, had raised objec- 


it was often enticed away from the drier studies of the 
course, to a pleasant ramble through the woods and fields 
in search of their fruits and flowers.”"—Samuel J. Spald- 
ing, Memoir of Coit Perkins, Hfist. Col. Essex 
Inst. 12: 6, 1874 

*2 Nuttall started out as curator of the Botanic Garden 
at a quarterly salary of $125 ylus quarters. 3y 1827 
Nuttall’s annual salary had been augmented by $100 
which he “was entitled to receive upon giving a course 
of Lectures on Zoology. 7 He may have received 
additional money from the students participating in his 
botany and natural history For example, he 
had thirty-one “scholars” in October of 1827, from whom 
he received $155. Nuttall’s salary experienced no sig- 
nificant increase during his twelve-year tenure at Har- 
vard. The notices of, and receipts for, the money re 
ceived by Nuttall are preserved in the Harvard Archives, 
except’ for receipt at the Mass. Hist. Soe. 
Library 

‘ 


Henry 


classes. 


one early 
Harvard College Papers, 1, 2nd Series: 242. 

44 Letter, Bowen to Benjamin Silliman at New Haven, 
\pril 7, 1824, from Philadelphia. Gratz Coll., 
Box 21, Hist. Soc. Penna 
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tions to Webster, and lowell had assured Nuttall 
that Webster would not be elected. 


he subsequently was. 


Of course, 


During this same period there was association 
of Nuttall’s name with the University of Virginia. 
In a letter of March 18, 1827, to Joseph C. Cabell 
from James Madison respecting a vacated science 
professorship at the University, the ex-president 
and curate of the University after Jefferson's 
death 
how we shall fill the vacated chair. 
Nutall has been heard of 
He may be 
consideration. . . .' ** 


commented, . The question now is, 


A Mr. 
science 


as a man of 


also 


an object for enquiry and 


THE TRIP TO ENGLAND IN 


1832-1833 


On September 19, 1832, Nuttall presented a 
written request to the “Honourable Corporation 
of Harvard University,” requesting permission to 
visit England during the forthcoming winter.‘ 
In the previous winter the botanist had traveled 
into southeastern United States as far as Newbern 
and Beaufort, North Carolina, collecting plants 
and fossils. The forthcoming journey would take 
Nuttall first to the Azores where he planned to 
“collect such objects and facts in Natural History 
as may prove usefull to this institution.” Then 
he would proceed to London “to open and renew 
a correspondence for the benefit of the Botanic 
Garden by exchanges of our aatural productions. 
and furthermore to cultivate an acquaintance with 
societies and naturalists in aid of my endeavours 
to be more usefull to our University.” “ 

This may have been Nuttall’s first trip to the 
Azores, but his fame had preceded him there. 
In 1830 a Miss Pomeroy of Boston, “well ac- 
quainted with Nuttall,” had taken to Fayal the 
“seeds of the new Coreopsis of Nutt. from Ar- 


‘5 Madison, James, Letters and other writings of James 
Vadison 3: 570-571, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1865. 
In 1826 Thomas Jefferson had recommended the estab 
lishment of a school of Botany and a botanical garden at 
the University of Virginia. Madison apparently was con- 
tinuing the late Jefferson’s program of strengthening the 
natural sciences at Virginia. Incidentally, Jefferson him- 
self had considered the possibility of Nuttall’s joining the 
faculty of the University of Virginia—C. E. Thurlow 
and I’. L. Berkeley, Jr., The Jefferson papers of the Uni- 
versity of Charlottesville, Univ. Li- 
brary, 1956. 


lirginia, Virginia 
‘6 Letter, Nuttall to Honourable Corporation of Harvard 
University, September 19, 1832, from Cambridge. Har- 
vard University Archives, College Papers, 2nd Series, 
5 200 
7 hid 
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kansaw which grows well on that Island.” '* Nut 
tall’s feminine friends were so limited in number 
that one’s interest cannot help but be piqued by 
the existence of Miss Pomeroy. 

Who might she have been? A Mr. Pomeroy, 
possibly Samuel Wyllys Pomeroy of No. 1 Bow- 
doin Street, Boston, and Cambridge, had been a 
member of the Harvard Board of Visitors when 
Nuttall first came to Harvard in 1822. He had 
one daughter, Olive, who married scientist Chester 
Dewey, professor at Williams College, in 1825, 
and he may very well have had another daughter 
who could have become acquainted with Nuttall 
through the father or son-in-law. Genealogical 
research should throw more light on this pos- 
sibility. Another possibility is a Clarissa Pomroy, 
listed in the 1830 Boston Directory as living at 
57 Temple Street. 

Nuttall made some revealing admissions about 
his career at Harvard to Miss Pomeroy during 
their friendship. “She says the naturalist in- 
forms her he is envelloped completely in feathers 
and neglects From her account of 
him, should suppose he directs his attention 
entirely to Birds.” * It was during this time, of 
that Nuttall was working on his two- 
volume ornithology manual. 

Sometime if October of 1832 Nuttall departed 
from Boston for the Azores. 
stay 


jotany now. 


course, 


During his six-week 
there he undoubtedly collected, on Fayal, 
specimens of the abundant Myrica faya, from 
which the island had erroneously taken its name. 
The collections of living plants and the volcanic 
rocks the nearby island of which 
Nuttall visited were sent back to Cambridge be- 
fore the botanist proceeded to London. 


from Pico 


In England, Nuttall first conferred with Messrs. 
Loddigges, Young, and the Staff of the Horti- 
cultural Society's Garden about obtaining “some 
rare and valuable plants and seeds of objects new 


to this country.” °’ After this successful venture, 


he went to the counties of Devon and Cornwall 


where he spent eight weeks examining the mines 


48 Letter, Joseph Barratt to John Torrey, 
1831, from Middletown New 
York Bot. Garden. Barratt had been a botany student 
of Torrey’s and taught botany from 1825 until i829 at 
a military academy in Middletown, Conn. At the time 
of this letter he was probably attending the Yale Medical 
School 

49 Thid, 

5° Letter, Nuttall to Honourable Corporation of Har- 
vard University, July 7, 1833, from Cambridge. Harvard 
University Archives, College Papers, 2nd Series, 6: 15. 
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and collecting mineral specimens which he later 
gave to the University. 

In late spring Nuttall reached Liverpool and 
about May 8 boarded the packet ship Helen, 
master Butman, bound for New York. This was 
Nuttall’s eighth crossing of the Atlantic and, by 
his own word, the longest. For strange 
reason, he still listed his occupation as “printer” 
on the passenger list; and he still indicated that 
he planned to make the United States his home.*! 

The ship with her forty-nine passengers reached 
the harbor of New York Wednes- 
day, June 17, 1833. Nuttall was irritated here by 
“what appeared to us an unnecessary quarantine 


some 


City on 


regulation and a delay in clearing my collections 
thro the Custom-House.” 
THE NEW 


ENGLAND JUNKET OF 1840 


Towards the end of February, 1840, Nuttall 
left Philadelphia on his last visit to New England, 
accompanied by his young protégé William Gam- 
bel.’ The journey was being made possible by 
John Amory Lowell of Boston, who in the fall 
of 1839 extended the eminent scientist an 
invitation to lecture on botany for the first Lowell 
Institute series. 


had 


This return to the intellectual atmosphere of 
the Boston area was to prove much more lucra- 
tive to Nuttall than had been his extended sojourn 
at Harvard a decade and niore before. In 1830 


Nuttall was receiving a base salary of $125 per 


1840 


for each main 


offered him the 
amount lecture delivered for the 
Institute, with an additional $50 for repeat lectures. 
plus the botanist’s room, fire, lights, and so on." 
By the end of his employment Nuttall had de- 
livered nine main and nine repeat lectures, pre- 
sumably receiving $1,575 plus his room 
utilities. 

During this period Nuttall was busy at work on 
the revision of Michaux’s publication on American 
trees.” and the journey to 


quarter; in Lowell same 


with 


Joston put him in a 


“1 This passenger list is at the National Archives, Gen- 
eral Reference Section. 

'* Letter, Nuttall to Honourable Corporation of Har- 
vard University, July 7, 1833, from Cambridge, op. cit. 

°8 This was Gambel’s second long trip with Nuttall 
In 1839 the two had traveled for months in the South 
Atlantic states, when Gambel was only fifteen. 

°4 Letter, J. A. Lowell to Thomas Nuttall, December 1, 
1839, from Boston.—Report of John Amory Lowell for 
the Lowell Institute season 1839-1840. 
Boston Public Library. 

55 The idea of revising Michaux’s work on American 
trees may have been promoted by Dr. Samuel Morton 


Lowell Institute, 
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more convenient position to gather sylvan in- 
formation from. the of 
Maine. 


accessible forest country 
The Lowel! Institute's first season had begun 

December 31, 1839, with an introductory 
lecture by the Honorable Edward Everett, gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. 


on 


Following this, Professor 
Benjamin Silliman of Yale gave twelve discourses 
on geology and the Reverend Doctor John G. 
Palfrey, a former roommate of John Lowell Jr., 
delivered eight on “Evidences of Christianity.” 

On February 25 in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
was the first announcement of ticket for 
Nuttall’s lectures. The tickets were to dis- 
tributed by lot, and a book was to be open for 
subscribers in a room William) Ticknor’s 
bookstore March 2 through March 7. Originally. 
l_owell Institute tickets had been given out at the 
Old Corner Book Store, but the tremendous 
crowds broke in the store’s windows; and_ for 
Nuttall’s series subscribers had to check at the 
lecture hall on March 12-14 to see if their lots 
had been drawn. 

Nuttall and Gambel arrived in Boston at nine 
on Sunday morning, March 1, and shortly took 
The men had probably 
traveled from Philadelphia to New York by stage. 
They spent Friday afternoon there and departed 
for the next four on the 
steamboat Cinderella. The ship steamed up Long 
Island Sound, reaching Stonington, Connecticut. 


sales 


be 


above 


lodgings in Cambridge. 


Boston afternoon at 


at three o'clock on Sunday morning, Providence 
at five, and then Boston at nine.” 

The first of Nuttall’s Lowell Institute lectures 
was scheduled for Tuesday evening, March 17. 


of Philadelphia. At any rate, he queried Charles Pick- 
ering about the possibilities in early January of 1838. 
In subsequent correspondence, Pickering, uninterested in 
the writing task himself, suggested that whoever edit 
the work “devote himself to the work for a couple of 
years; one of which at least should be spent in visiting 
the Lumber & Ship Yards, & among the Carpenters, 
Wheelwrights, Cabinet-makers &c.&c. in ail 
the large towns in the Union, just as Michaux himself 
did formerly.” He went on to write, “Mr. Nuttall 
never fond of Trees and I suppose would not have much 
taste for the economical investigations. Among. all 
my acquaintance | know of no one more capable of doing 
the thing properly than Dr. Bridges, but I suppose it 
would hardly be worth his while to quit his profes- 
Letter, Pickering to Morton, January 25, 1838, 
York. S. G. Morton Papers, Philos 


Cor pers, 


Was 


SOR. cs 


from New 
Soc. 


Amer. 


® This is the itinerary as reported by Gambel in a 
letter to his mother from Cambridge, Mass., March 3, 
1840.—William Gambel Scrapbook, page 11. Hist. Soc. 
Penna. Am. 0688. 
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According to the notice in the Boston Daily «ld- 
vertiser,”” the evening lectures would continue on 
Tuesdays and Fridays at 7:30; the day course 
March 18 and continue on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3:30 p.m., with a 


would commence on 


total of nine afternoon and nine evening lectures. 

After Nuttall began the course, Gambel wrote 
a boyhood friend in Philadelphia that the vener- 
able botanist was much “pateranised” for his 
lectures.°* An editorial in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser for March 19 bore out Gambel’s con- 
tention. The first lecture had been delivered to 
a capacity audience of 1,500 at the Odeon Theater 
and Concert Hall, at the corner of Federal and 
Franklin Streets, and 1,500 were also accommo- 
dated at the first afternoon lecture the next day. 

On the eve of his departure from the New 
World, Nuttall, the Lowells’ “academic protegé.” 
was recognized, in Boston at any rate, as one of 
America’s foremost scientists. To quote from the 
Advertiser editorial: 


The opening lecture, as was anticipated, was fully 
attended. We regret to learn that a portion of the 
audience were disappointed, in not being able to hear 
the accomplished lecturer, probably in consequence of 
his not being accustomed to lecture before so large 
an assembly. We hope that on becoming aware of 
the difficulty, he will be able to accustom himself to 
the new situation, so unusual to a scientific lecturer, 
if being obliged to address an audience of 1500 per- 
sons. We need not impress on the audience the 
propriety of the utmost indulgence to the lecturer 
under such circumstances, and the necessity of entire 
silence and close attention—The earnestness of the 
public in their efforts to obtain tickets to these lec- 
tures, is a sufficient proof of their anxiety to hear 
them, and also of the high reputation of the lectures. 
A higher compliment could hardly be paid him, than 
the fact that the number of applicants for the tickets 
actually enrolled on the list, was 12,000. 


After the completion of his lecture series on 
April 14, Nuttall with Gambel began his travels 
further into New England. Gambel wrote his 
mother on April 18 that the two would “leave it 
| Cambridge] in a day or so, and go to the western 
part of the state, likely we may go as far 
Maine..." © 


as 


This first Maine trip was probably made on 
the steamer Portland which left Boston for Port- 


= Boston Daily Advertiser, March 16, 1840, page 2. 

‘S Letter, James Carlin to Gambel, March 25, 1840, from 
Philadelphia: “ I am very glad to here that Mr Nut- 
tall is pateranised so much for his lectures.”—William 
Gambel Scrapbook, op. cit., 12. 

5% Letter, Gambel to his mother, April 18, 1840, from 
Cambridge.—Wiilliam Gambel Scrapbook, of. cit., 13. 
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land on April 25. Gambel reported the ocean 
trip was a rough but “I did not get 

"6° “On this junket the pair not only 
Portland but went inland to Paris, on a 
tributary of the Androscoggin River. Near here 
Nuttall noted the largest white pine he had 
seen and also probably enjoved the famous ge 


one, seca- 
sick. 


visited 
ever 


logical features of the region.” 

Later in the spring another journey was made 
to Maine, this time up the Kennebec Fiver to 
Bath and other lumber 
country. By June 29, the tour of New léngland 
mother 


places, good milling 


was completed, and Gambel wrote his 
“We will return to Phil weeks at 
farthest will go to Springfield on the Con- 
necticut river from there to Albany and thence 
the Hudson to N. York, where will 
stay a few days and then to Phil".” ° They 
were home, at the latest, by August 11 


in a few 


down we 


rHE WILKES EXPEDITION 


COLLECTIONS—1841 
Karly in April of 1841 ornithologist John Kirk 
Townsend, who had accompanied Nuttall west to 
the Pacific in 1834. wrote old friend 
Washington, D.C \t this time Townsend was 
the National Institution for the 
Science in that citv, working with 


his from 


employed by 


Promotion of 


other scientists on collections made by the govern- 
In the 
letter he extended Nuttall an invitation from Dr. 
Henry King, curator of the Institution, to “assist 


ment’s Wilkes Expedition to the Pacific 


6 


in arranging the plants of the herbarium.” 

Nuttall’s note of April 7, in reply to his younger 
colleague, expressed a certain reluctance at the 

’ Letter, Gambel to his mother, June 29, 1840, from 
Cambridge William Gambel Scrapbook, op. cif... 14 
\ccording to a notice in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
for April 25, 1840, the “Steamer Portland, Capt J. B. 
Coyle, will leave Eastern Steamboat Wharf, for PORT- 
LAND, this day, at 7 o'clock P. M.” The 
Evelina, George Knight master, left the same day for 
Portland from 18 Central Wharf. It seems more likely 
that Nuttall and Gambel shipped in the steamer 

®1 In a recent article (Woodbury, David O., Gem man 
at Trap Corner, Reader's Digest,- 167-172, May, 1957), 
the country around Paris was described as “one of the 
richest in gems rare minerals in this country.” 
Small wonder that Nuttall sought out the area on one 
of his Maine junkets. 

62 Letter, Gambel to his mother, June 29, 1840, from 
Cambridge.—William Gambel Scrapbook, op. cit 

63 Letter, Nuttall to Townsend, April 7, 1841, from 
Philadelphia. Hist. Soc. Penna. This letter was in 
reply to an invitation received from Townsend the pre- 
vious day, whose contents can only be surmised. 


schooner 


and 
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prospect of working in the capital.** He was 
willing, however, to classify the collection if the 
job could be done in Philadelphia where both 
library references and comparative specimen ma- 
terials were available. Another reason that Nut- 
tall gave for not wishing to leave Philadelphia 
was the necessity of his supervising there the 
engravings and drawings for revision of 
Michaux’s classic work on North American trees. 
Prior to April 23 something caused the bota- 
nist to change his mind about the journey, prob- 
ably his dire financial straits ** On that date he 
wrote Asa Gray that he was “going to Washing- 
ton in about 10 days and shall be there one 2 


his 


or 2 
months.” ® On May 6 Nuttall left Philadelphia 
for the capital “to arrange the collections from the 
expedition,” perhaps residing with Townsend at 
Mrs. Thorp’s boarding house, Sixth Street near 

nnsvlvania Avenue. He took along with him 
some glass net floats for King from William M. 
Muzzey.* 

Nuttall and Townsend were still together at 
the Institution on June 7. assisting Nicollet, King, 
and others in the organization of material from 
the first extensive naval collecting expedition of 
the United States.* By July 13, 


itinerant naturalist had returned to the “City of 


however, the 


3rotherly Love.” 

64 Thid 

65 There are a number of sidelights on Nuttall’s finan 
cial condition during this period. He was selling dupli- 
cate plant specimens at ten cents apiece in 1838.—Letter, 
Elias Durand to John Torrey, August 13, 1838, from 
Philadelphia. Torrey Correspondence, New York Botan- 
ical Garden. The previous vear he proposed to sell his 
2.500-specimen mineral collection to “the College of 
Michigan at the rate of one dollar per specimen.’—Letter, 
Nuttall to Torrey, December 29, 1837, from Philadelphia 
Torrey Correspondence, New York Bot. Garden. 

66 Letter, Nuttall to Asa Gray, April 23, 1841, from 
Philadelphia.—Nuttall-Gray Correspondence, Gray Her- 
barium, Harvard University. 

87 The glass float consignment was noted in a letter 
from William M. Muzzey to Henry King, May 1, 1841, 
from Philadelphia—Henry FE. Huntington Library, Na- 
tional Institution Collection, RH 472. Townsend’s Wash- 
ington address is known from the letter which Nuttall 
sent to him. That Nuttall left on May 6 is indicated in 
a letter from Elias Durand on John Torrey from Phila- 
delphia, written on May 7: “Mr Nuttall started yester 
day for Washington where he has been called to arrange 
the from the expedition.”—Torrey 
Correspondence, New York Bot. Garden. 

68 Letter, I. N. Nicollet te George Engelmann, June 7, 
1841, from Washington: ‘ . avec mot et les deux aides 

Le Comp Nuttal et Towsand.”—Engelmann Papers, 
Missouri Bot. Garden. 


collections received 
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NUTTALL’S RETURN TO ENGLAND IN 1841-1842 


The widow of Thomas Nuttall’s Uncle Jonas 
Nuttall died on August 17, 1841, leaving to her 
nephew the estate of Nut Grove in Lancashire, 
England. The botanist had apparently resigned 
himself to the strict provisions of this inheritance, 
namely that he must return to England and spend 
at least nine months each year in residence there. 
With respect to this, he confided to a young ac- 
lands & 
income, & IT am desired to lose no time in 


quaintance there is a fine house 


going 
over to Liverpool. I feel sorry to leave this 
Country, but [ must go it seems & I have now 


2. Thomas Nuttall’s grave at Christ Church, Ec- 


near Nut Grove, 100th Anniversary of 
Nuttall’s death, September 10, 1959, 


cle ston, on 
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made up my mind to depart on the 20. of Nov.” & 

Nuttall’s closest personal friend at this time was 
probably his young protégé, William Gambel, who 
was on an exploration over the Santa Fe Trail to 
California. Under the circumstances, it was 
perhaps not surprising that the botanist should 
invite Gambel’s boyhood intimate, James Carlin, 
to stay with him during the last few weeks in 
America : 


... Why cant you come here to Phila’ & stay with 
me till | go away. ... 1 feel @xceedingly low spirited 
at the prospect of such a long absence from William 
& the risk of ever seeing him again, but that I dare 
not think of. Come therefore & let me see you, the 
dear companion of Williams, before I go & you 
perhaps no more.‘” 


see 


Carlin did come, his expenses paid by Nuttall; 
and the two boarded together at Old Boyles in 
Market Street until Nuttall’s departure.’ 

Despite original plans, Nuttall did not leave 
by November 20. [n early November he wrote 
George Engelmann of St. Louis that he anticipated 
leaving for Liverpool by the first of December." 
but records indicate that he 
tendance at the meetings of the Academy of Nat 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia throughout Decem- 
Asa Gray William J. Hooker that 
Nuttall sailed for [England on Christmas,** but 
he was reported present at the Academy's Decem- 
ber 28th meeting. At its January 4, 1842, meet- 
ing, however, Nuttall was not present and must 
have sailed from America the turn of 
the vear. 


was in regular at- 


ber. wrote 


around 


THE BRIEF RETURN TO AMERICA IN 


1847-1848 


According to the provisions of Nuttall’s legacy, 
he had to reside in England nine months out of 


1842 


combine 


every vear. Only once between and his 
death in 1859 did Nuttall three- 


month periods and return to the United States. 


two 


6° Letter, James B. Carlin to William Gambel, Septem- 
1843, from Germantown, Pa.—William 
Scrapbook, op. cit., 26. Carlin quoted from a letter which 
Nuttall had written him. 

70 Thid. 

71 [hid McElroy’s Philadelphia 
listed a William V. Boyle, grocer, living at 90 & 92 West 
High. He might have heen the “Old Boyles in Market 
Street” (= High Street) to whom Carlin 

72 Letter, Nuttall to Engelmann, November 3, 
from Philadelphia. Engelmann Papers, Missouri 
Garden. 

73 Sargent, Charles S. (Editor), Scientific papers of 
Asa Gray 1: 282, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. 
Letter, Gray to Hooker, March 30, 1842, from New York. 


ber 7, Gambel 


Direc tory for 1840 


referred. 
1841, 
Bot. 
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Although he wrote William Gambel in 1846 of 
his intention to come back in, first, the fall of 
1845, and then in the autumn of 1846.74 Nuttall 
did not begin the trip until the fall of 1847, 
apparently arriving in the port of New York. He 
reported visiting Professor Ticknor, which may 
have indicated a journey to Boston in late fall. 
By December 28, he was back in his old Phila 
delphia haunts, attending the annual meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences. At the first 
January meeting (January 4), Nuttall and three 
of his younger friends, Gambel, John Kirk 
Townsend, and Charles Pickering. were all in 
attendance, 

Some time after January 4, Nuttall, and per 
haps Gambel with him, made a quick trip at least 
as far south as North Carolina.*®° At this time 
in his career, the botanist was very interested in 
living plants, especially cacti and epiphytes, and 
was desirous of stopping at the greenhouse in 
Washington, D. C., during the course of his trip. 


There is, however, no indication that he actually 
did make the stop.*® 
s 


25, both Gambel and Nuttall were 
again attending Academy meetings, and the latter 
regularly attended all of the February meetings, 
presenting a paper on the plants of Wilham 
Gambel’s western trip. Nuttall was not at the 
March 7 meeting, probably had left for ngland 
by this time, and without question was gone 
before March 14.77 He was back at Nut Grove 
on April 19, for on this date he wrote Leonard 
Lyell 7% in London a caustic letter about the 
vicissitudes of his return trip: 


By January 


“4 Letter, Nuttall to Gambel, March 12, 1846, from 
Sutton, England.—William Gambel Scrapbook, op. crt., 
24. A letter from Torrey to Asa Gray written December 
9, 1846, also suggested that Nuttall originally planned a 
fall trip to America in that year: “Unless Nuttall has 
arrived, which I do not hear of, it is too late for him 
till next fall; for his object was to secure three months’ 
absence out of the present year, and three out of the 
next.”"—Sargent, op. cit., 345. 

7 Letter, Charles Pickering to Brackenridge in Wash- 
ington, January 3, 1848, from Philadelphia: “. . . He 
will make only a flying visit [to Washington] on his 
way to North Carolina."—U. S. Nat. Mus. Library, 
Smithsonian Inst. 

76In a letter to Torrey from Washington, written 
March 14, 1848, Brackenridge noted that Nuttall was 
“off again for Old England” but made no mention of his 
having visited Washington—U. S. Nat. Mus. Library, 
Smithsonian Inst. 

7 [bid. 

*§ For some reason Nuttall was confused in addressing 
this letter to “Leonard Lyell,” since obviously it was 
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You will perceive that the small package has been 
very unceremoniously torn open at the side, this was 
done by the majesties Custom House harpies! An 
indignity both to you and me wh I think really calls 
for some remedy. On entering the U4 States port 
at New York, how different the treatment! and shall 
we alow that republic to be more civil and polite than 
Great Britain. After this example I need not tell 
you how I was used myself; coming, as I did, in a 
Royal Steamer, to be treated like a smugler is rather 
too hard in any well ordered community! but, how- 
ever, such are the rascally officials employed by gov- 
ernment at this port; and yet I suppose all represen- 
tation of their conduct to their superiors would only 
be treated with excuses and neglect. If you think 
proper to show your package and its scandalous 
condition to any superior officer in London, it would 
be well for the credit of the country for I think such 
insolence deserves reproof I said to the fellow at 
the time “You violate the enclosure of that package at 
vour own peril, it is directed to Professor Lyel!” and 
I mistakenly thought that a man so well known as 
a Geologist and a Philosopher in both Hemispheres 
would have met with respect in his own country at 
least equal to that of the American republic. but 
my lesson had to be completed by this new act of 
official insolence. T can nevet forget it, or forgive 
it in conscience to the last hour I have to live. My 
own treatment, not a whit better, | esteem as nothing 
to the insult offered to you! 

Excuse this remonstrance, but I could not say 


less 79 


With these final experiences. Thomas Nuttall 
left .\merica for the last time 


POSTHUMOUS CONSIDERATIONS 


During Nuttall’s remaining years in England, 
he had several American visitors at his estate of 
Nut Grove. On August 19, 1859, Dr. Samuel 
W. Woodhouse, a member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia arrived in 
Liverpool from the United States for a European 
stay. Thirty-seven vears Nuttall’s junior, Wood- 
house had spent about a decade exploring a part 
of America which the venerable botanist had 
missed, the Southwest. Although Woodhouse 
knew Nuttall primarily by reputation and a brief 
Academy acquaintanceship in 1847-1848, he did 


directed to Professor Charles Lyell. The given name of 
Charles Lyell’s father-in-law was Leonard (Horner), 
a condition which may have encouraged the old botanist’s 
confusion. Charles Lyell did have a nephew named 
Leonard Lyell, born, however, in 1850. 

79 Letter, Nuttall to Lyell in London, April 19, 1848, 
from Sutton, England.—Autographs of Botanists & Nat- 
uralists, page 28. Amer. Philos. Soc., B. D. 251.1, Acc 
No. 89888. 
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plan to visit the old gentleman during his Euro- 
pean junket.*° 

After Liverpool and london, the doctor pro- 
ceeded to France, eventually returning to England 
in early October. The afternoon of October & 
being clear and mild, Woodhouse decided to look 
up Nuttall at Prescot. While waiting for trans- 
portation at the Omnibus Office in Liverpool, he 
had occasion to chat 
Yes, the Englishman was 
Thomas Nuttall. . The 
been dead about six weeks! 


with a fellow passenger. 
familiar with 


had 


very 


great botanist 


Looking back almost a century, it seems pro- 


phetic that Woodhouse might have been Nuttall’s 
last American visitor if the doctor had gon 
directly to Nut Grove from Liverpool in August. 
On the date of Nuttall’s death, September 10, 
Woodhouse was visiting the Jardin des 
the 


Plantes, 
commenting on excellence of its botanical 
collection. 

Although Nuttall apparently never visited the 
Jardin des Plantes or other mainland European 
scientific institutions, his name was not unfamiliar 
to contemporary French and German naturalists. 
Indeed, shortly after his death, Nuttall’s obituary 
appeared in major botanical periodicals of both 
France and Germany. 

In the publication of the Société Botanique de 
France: 


On September 10 1858, at the age of seventy-three 
vears, at his property of Nutgrove, in the county of 


“° In the manuscript 
Natural Sciences of 
W oodhouse’s 


has been pieced together. 


collection of the \cademy of 
Philadelphia there is a 


trip, from this 


diary of 


European which account 


RICHARD G. 


BEIDLEMAN 


PROC, AMER. PHIL. Son 


Lancaster, Doctor Thomas Nuttall, botanist 
above all for his Genera of North American Plants, 
died. ‘This scientist was born in the county of York; 
he was destined at first for the printing profession, 
but his liking for voyages had led to the United 
States, where passed many years which he devoted 
to studying the flora, the fauna, and the geological 
complexion. ‘The fruits of these explorations and of 
these labors were the work which we just mentioned, 
one other on the birds of the United States and 
others written‘on diverse subjects. Later he voyaged 
in California after which he published different 
works on the plants and the shells of this interest 
ing and then little known country. On his return to 
England he settled down at Nutgrove where he died.*! 


known 


The German periodical //ora carried the follow 


ing obituary : 


On September 10 last year Dr. 
died at 
years. 


Vhomas Nuttall 
Nutgrove in Laneashire at an old age of 73 
Born in Yorkshire he dedicated himself orig 
inally to the book printing art and emigrated about 
the end of the last century to the United States. 
where he devoted his leisure entirely to the study 


] 


botany and geology and 


1 among others published his 
genera of North American plants. Also he journeyed 
to California and published several essays on. shells 
and plants of this land. His last days he spent in 
England on his property in) Nutgrove, which had 
fallen to him through inheritance. A North Ameri 
can genus of the Sptraeaceae that Torrey and Gray 
had dedi¢ated to him name, after the 
earlier atter him by DeCondolle and 
Dickson and Barton had been proved as untenable.*? 


carries his 


genera named 


Botanique de France 4: 759, 

Translated 

the author. The use of 
publis} ed mistake 
Flora 43: 16, 


German by the 


1860 
literally from the 


“T858" 


Under 
Frenel by 


“1859” 


ouvelles.” 


Was a 


1860 rally from the 


author 





THE PEACE TREATIES OF 1919-1920 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


\ndrew MaclLeish Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus of Modern History, 


University of Chicago 


IN a previous paper the First World War was 
reviewed down to the armistice signed with Ger- 
many on November 11, 1918. 
with the 


This paper deals 
met after the 
conclusion of hostilities to draft treaties of peace 
with the defeated and to deal 
with other problems arising out of the war. 

1919-1920 was 
the most famous gathering of the twentieth cen 
tury 


peace conference which 


Central lowers 


) 
The Paris Peace Conference of 


and far more controversial than its prede 
cessor, the of of 1815, 
hi restored peace to [Europe after the over- 
throw of Napoleon. 
the British, 
governments 


Congress Vienna which 
ud 
To Paris came the heads of 
french, United States 
of governments of 
exalted rank, together with their foreign minis 
ters and experts of all kinds 


Italian, and 


and many less 


a formidable array 
thousand. Then 
there were the spokesmen of various causes, some 


demane 


of people numbering several 


known (such as the 


1 for Irish or Egyp 
some unknown (White Rus- 
to be 
authority Finally, Paris 

with journalists from all over the 
to find out what was happening and to report it 
to the public. From January to June the French 
capital was the centre of the universe, which the 
Irench considered only 


tian independence ), 
Slovaks e. 


in 


sians, who clamored 


heard by 


tilled 


world anxious 


those was 


their due 

The Conference held six Plenary Sessions in 
which recorded. The 
actual work was begun by the Council of Ten, 


decisions were formally 
consisting of the heads of government and the 
foreign of the \llied and 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States, but this proved cumber- 
the so-called “Big 
Britain, Clemenceau 
for France, Orlando for Italy, Wilson for the 
United States. of governments 
made the crucial decisions of the Conference, and 
the long of 
available. work, 


ministers principal 


\ssociated Powers 


some and was replaced by 
Kour’—Llovd George for 


These heads 


minutes 


The 


their meetings 


that 


are NOW 


real is, the ferreting 


' Schmitt, Bernadotte E., The First World War, 1914 
1918, Pree Philos. Society 103 (3) : 321-331, 1959. 
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out of myriad details and the drafting of the treaty 


texts was done by numerous commissions and 
commnittees, whose conclusions were revised by 
the Big Four only in matters of the first magni- 
tude. It is somewhat astonishing that, in spite of 
the vast quantity of documents and other material 
published since the Conference, no adequate his- 


tory of it has yet been written. 


To begin at the beginning, it is necessary to 


say something about the status of the Fourteen 
Points proclaimed by President Wilson, referred 
to in the previous paper. The war came to an end 
in the autumn of 1918 because the Central Powers, 
one after another, defeated in battle and overtaken 
by revolution, appealed to the Allies for an 
arnustice as a preliminary to peace. In the case 
of Bulgaria and Turkey, there was no reference 
to the Fourteen Points in the armistice negotia- 
tions, and the Allies were therefore free of any 
obligation; they had a free hand to impose what- 
ever peace they chose on Bulgaria and Turkey. 

\ustria-Hungary appealed to the Ninth Point, 
but this was rejected by Wilson, and 
the Allies were completely of 
comnutment. 


President 
therefore, free 

In the case of Germany, however, a bargain 
was made, for the Allied governments, at the 
demand of President Wilson, accepted the Four- 
teen Points, subject to two reservations. These 
One con- 
cerned the freedom of the seas, Point Two. The 
British Government refused to discuss this point, 
and Wilson vielded because he believed that the 
matter would taken of the 
League of Nations. So Germans were in- 
formed that out. The other 
reservation concerned the question of reparations. 
The Allies declared that any peace with Germany 
must be made on the understanding that Germany 
would make reparation for the damage done to 
the civilian population of the Allied countries by 
the action of Germany and her allies on land, at 
sea, and from the air. 


reservations were of great importance. 


be care 
the 


Was 


by future 


Point Two 


Here it may be noted that the Fourteen Points 
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had never been officially communicated to the 
Allies by the United States, and in the discussions 
at Paris, Clemenceau actually asked for a copy. 
The American delegation had an official com- 
mentary on the Points, prepared largely by 
Walter Lippmann, and when confronted with this 
document, the Italian, Belgian, and other govern- 
ments tried to make reservations, but were unable 
to do so. Thus, the armistice with Germany was 
negotiated as a contract between Germany on the 
one hand and the Allies on the other, the contract 
being that peace was to be made on the basis of 
the Fourteen Points, subject to the two reserva- 
tions indicated, and this was notified to Germany 
by the note of November 5, 1918, signed by Robert 
Lansing, the United States Secretary of State. 
The war ended rather suddenly, before the 
Allies were ready for peace. <All of the Allied 
governments had had experts at work for months 
studying the various problems which would arise 
when peace had to be negotiated, but no positive 
program had worked out and there had 
been little consultation, so that it was imperative 


been 


for the Allies to come to terms among themselves 
before they dealt with any of the enemy states. 
The Peace Conference met in January 1919, but 
only in May, four months later, were the terms 
ready to be presented to Germany. The: es- 
sential history of the Conference is the story of 
those four months during which the terms were 
worked out. 

In general, the Allied peoples at the end of the 
war expected and hoped that a just and lasting 
would be concluded, that the 
they won would be the last war. 


war which 
But there was 
not the same notion everywhere as to what 
constituted a just and lasting peace. In_ the 
United States, the speeches of President Wilson 
had aroused strong sentiment in favor of a mod- 


peace 


erate peace, a peace of reconciliation, or as he 
called it, 
meant 


“a peace without victory,” by which he 
a peace without the punishment 
sometimes 


which 


victory induces governments to in- 
flict. These ideals were shared by 


advanced opinion in 


liberal and 
sritain, France, Italy, and 
neutral countries. 

Sut other opinion in Britain and France and 
Italy was less philanthropic. There had 
four vears of suffering, for which Germany was 
held responsible, and the had 
ducted the war with a brutality which exceeded 
anything in the past. In the minds of a majority 
of the people in Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 


been 


Germans con 


and Serbia, a just peace meant, not necessarily a 
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liberal peace, but a peace which would leave 


Germany powerless to repeat the aggression ot 
1914 and a peace which would compel it to pay 
for the damage wrought during four years of 
war. There was also a widespread feeling, which 
we are apt to forget, that the German revolution 
of 1918, which sent the German [:mperor and the 
other was a= sham 
revolution, that Germany, in spite of having got 
rid of William Il, still the old militaristic 
Germany, and that it was not safe to treat with 
Germany as if it were a democratic power. Later 
events showed that these suspicions were well 
founded. 

In December 1918 a general election was held 
in Britain, and the results indicated very clearly 
that the British were not in favor of a soft peace. 
The same attitude was reflected in the press of 
both Britain and France. So it 
to be easy for Wilson to obtain the kind of peace 
he had advocated in orations. 
And, if the status of the Points had 
heen uncertain, so was that of the secret treaties 
hetween the [European 


German royalties packing, 


Was 


Was not gong 
his magniiicent 
Fourteen 
lies. For many years 
after the Conference, there was intense controversy 
as to whether Wilson knew of the treaties before 
he went to Paris. He himself, in discussing the 
question with the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in August 1919, affirmed that he had 
not known about the agreement between Britain 
and Japan in respect of Shantung until he 
reached Paris. 

Ray Stannard Baker's Hoodrow Wilson: Life 
and Letters, published in the ‘thirties, shows that 
when the British war mission came to the United 
States in April 1917 with 
secretary at its head, 
treaties with Wilson but, according to Colonel 
House, Wilson's confidant, they did not touch 
upon Japan, China, or the Far East. Later 
Balfour sent to Wilson copies of most of the 
secret treaties, but the records of the British 
Foreign Office do not show that the Shantung 
While the evidence 
from silence is not conclusive, there seems to be 
for doubting Wilson’s word, as_ it 
was at one time customary to do. But if he 
did not know about Shantung, he did know about 
the European and Near Eastern agreements. He 
deliberately refrained, however, from raising the 


Jalfour, the foreign 
Jalfour discussed the secret 


agreement was among them. 


no reason 


issues involved in these treaties with the Allied 
governments on the ground that the United States 
had just entered the war, that for us to plunge 
into controversy with our associates in the war 
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over the terms of peace when peace was remote, 
would have the effect of paralyzing cooperation 
between the United States and the Alhes. 
thermore, at the end of the 
States would be in 


lur- 
United 
such a position financially, 
economically, and = militarily as compared with 
our Ituropean associates that we should be able 
Wilson, 
“going to the mat” with the Allied 
governments on the issue of the secret treaties. 
But in October 1918, through Colonel House, he 
forced the Allied accept the 
Fourteen Points, and evidently in his judgment, 


war, the 


to lNpose our terms. therefore, re 


frained from 


governments to 


that commitment took precedence over any bar 
gains which the Allies had made between them 
selves, bargains and treaties to which the United 
States was not a party. But there was no formal 
record of this, and so the question of the secret 
treaties did rise to plague the Peace Conference. 
other 
the negotiations need also to be mentioned. There 


One or two ciecumstances concerning 
was the decision to hold the Conference in aris, 


a privilege claimed by France because its  ter- 
ritory had been the scene of most of the fighting 
some 
other neutral city, but he yielded to the wishes 


of the 


Wilson would have preferred Geneva or 


French. unfortunate 


decision, because as the Conference developed, 


It was probably an 


Wilson was subjected to sharp criticism by the 
French press because he would not always accept 
the French point of view. 
the British 


So was Lloyd George, 
But Llovd George 
was a seasoned politician, quite impervious to 
what 


Prime Miunister. 


said about him; he 
customed to being abused, as part of the rough 
and-tumble of politics. But Wilson much 
more sensitive, and according to Lloyd George, 
finally 


new spapers Was ac- 


Was 


struck a bargain with Clemenceau, the 


ruthless man at the head of the French Govern- 


ment, by which the French press was to. stop 
its criticisms of Wilson in return for far-reaching 
concessions by the United States to France. 

In the next place, Wilson had been defeated 
in the Congressional election of November 1918. 
Against his own better judgment, vielding to the 
pressure of some of his political advisers, he had 
an appeal to the people of the United 


States to elect a Democratic Congress. It 


issued 

was, 

in one sense, a reasonable appeal, for during the 

pre-armustice negotiations with Germany, Wilson 

had been criticized by 

Republican leaders in Congress. 
a 


some of the 
Furthermore, 
President McKinley had done the same thing in 
1900. , 


severely 


But the appeal was resented by the Amer- 
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ican electorate and the Republicans obtained a ma- 
Had Wilson 
appealed for a Congress to support him in pur- 
suing Paris, the 
would probably have been very different 

had after, 
\rmistice, Wilson might well have won 


jority in both houses of Congress 


result 
If the 
before, the 
Thus 
Wilson went to Paris as a repudiated leader of 
the American people, and that profoundly affected 


an .American policy at 


election come instead of 


his position in negotiating with the Allied govern 
ments, especially as the Republican opposition 
in the United States was not at 
Wilson's opponents at 
that he did not 


\merican people. 


all backward in 
under- 
support of the 


giving Paris to 


stand have the 

\ third factor in the negotiation of the peace 
treaties Alhied As- 
Powers not to admit Germany or any 
The 
tradition of peace conferences was that belligerents 
met on terms of equality. But the Alhes 
well aware of great differences among themselves. 
fearful that if they admitted Ger- 
many to the ordinary verbal exchanges, the Ger- 


was the decision of the and 
sociated 


of the ex-enemy states to verbal negotiation. 
were 


They were 
mans would succeed in playing off Britain against 
France hoth United States. 
Therefore, to protect themselves, they required 
that all negotiations between Germany and them- 
‘That bad 
psychological blunder because it enabled the Ger- 
after to talk about the “Diktat.” or 
the dictated peace of Versailles. 


and against the 


selves should be in) writing. was a 


mans ever 


that at the 
tremendous 


Finally, it is necessary to recall 
beginning of 1919 there 
of Bolshevism thoughout Europe and America, 
that still raging in Russia, and 
that an effort by the Peace Conference to bring 


Was a fear 


civil war was 


the warring Russian factions together at Prinkipo 
in the Sea of Marmora failed completely. As 
a result of this failure, Russia was not represented 
at the Paris Peace Conference, although it had 
been an active participant in the 
than three years. 


war for more 
Obviously, any European gen- 
eral settlement attempted without Russia’s being 
a party to it was bound to be one-sided. 

The arrived at recorded in 
five treaties named for the five suburbs of Paris 
where they were signed: Versailles with Germany, 


settlements were 


Saint-Germain with Austria, Trianon with Hung- 
ary, Neuilly with Bulgaria, Sévres with Turkey. 
They may be described as a compromise between 
the idealism of President Wilson and the Ameri- 
can people, the unanimous demand of the French 
Government and the French people for security, 
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and clever maneuvering by Britain to safeguard 
its interests. Lloyd George sometimes supported 
Wilson against Clemenceau, sometimes Clemen- 
ceau against Wilson; occasionally Wilson and 
Clemenceau united against Lloyd George. The 
italian Orlando, though an estimable and honor- 
able man, did not possess the strong personality 
of the other three, and his country lacked the 
resources necessary to make its wishes effective, 
as was only too evident when he was unable to 
secure acceptance of the Italian claim to Fiume. 
When the Treaty of Versailles was published, 
there was a tremendous outcry in Germany, not 
only because the terms had been dictated, but be 
cause the terms were severe and, according to the 
Germans, contrary to the Fourteen Points, on 
the basis of which they had surrendered. Paren 
thetically, it may be pointed out here that the 
reason why the Allies demanded the unconditional 
surrender of Germany in the Second World War 
was their determination to avoid being charged 
again with having violated the terms of surrender. 
On one point, to be discussed presently, Germany 
could certainly“ hake out a case that the bargain 
had not been kept. In France, on the other hand, 
the treaty was criticized as being too lenient. In 
England, as was conclusively proved by Lloyd 
George himself in his book The Truth about the 


Peace Treaties, the treaty was received with 


widespread approval, and the same was true of 
the United States. Undoubtedly there were 
circles in both England and the United States 
which considered the treaty too harsh and con- 
demned it, but the average Englishman or the 
average American thought that Germany got only 
what it deserved. Anyone who will consult the 
American newspapers of the time will find that 
editorial comment approved of the 
treaty. It was only much later that the idea 
grew up that the five treaties of Paris had been 
conceived in iniquity and deserved to be revised 
or forgotten. 

The fundamental basis of the settlement of 
1919-1920 was the establishment of the League 


generally 


of Nations, which will always be associated with 
Woodrow Wilson, although other governments 
actually contributed as much to the formulation of 
Wilson. In 
Wilson’s mind, Article XIX, which provided for 
the peaceful revision of treaties that had become 


the Covenant as did President 


“inapplicable” or dangerous to the peace of the 
world, was perhaps its most vital feature; it was 
because of this that he consented to many provis- 
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ions in the treaties which he thought unwise. 
The whole settlement was based on the assump- 
tion that the United States would be a member 
of the lf it had occurred to Lloyd 
George or Clemenceau that the United States 
would not join the League, it is certain that the 
treaties of 
form. 


League, 


peace would have taken a different 

The failure of the United States, for reasons 
of party politics, to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
and join the League, destroyed the basis on which 
the treaties had been built and forced the Euro 
pean governments to’ adapt their policies to the 
situation. Although | am a strong admirer 
of Woodrow Wilson, I have always felt that he 
made a great error when he refused to accept the 
reservations which the Senate insisted on as the 
price of ratification. The President insisted that 
he had negotiated -a treaty first with the Allies 
and then with Germany and that he could not im 
honor reserxations. On the other 


hand, the Allied governments were prepared to 


new 


accept any 
accept the Senate reservations, albeit reluctantly, 
and | would have been better for the 
world if Wilson had yielded. Unfortunately, he 
was ill, he was shut off from normal political 


believe it 


contacts, he was stubborn; at a crucial moment, 
he made, I believe, an error of judgment. ~ 

A second assumption underlying all the treaties 
was that there would be a progressive and uni- 
versal reduction of armaments. There is no reason 
to believe that the Allied governments were in- 
sincere when they stated at the beginning of Part 
\V of the Treaty of Versailles that in order to 
facilitate a general reduction of the armaments 
of all nations, Germany was to be required to 
disarm first. Unfortunately, the subsequent fail- 
ure of the United States to ratify the Treaty and 
join the League and the consequential failure of 
the United States and Britain to ratify the 
treaties of alliance had been the French 
price for the promise to disarm, left the French 
so nervous that, until too late, they were never 
willing to accept a measure of disarmament that 
would satisfy Germany. Germany itself 
tributed to confusion by evading the provisions of 


which 


con- 


the Treaty relating to its own disarmament. 
One detail in the controversy is important. 
Lloyd 


Opinion, was insistent on conscription being abol- 


George, in response to sritish public 


ished in Germany. Marshal Foch, on the other 
hand, was willing to leave the Germans with a 


conscript army because that would justify France 
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in maintaining a similar army. But when [.loyd 
George insisted on a long-term volunteer army 
for Germany, that such an 
army would be more dangerous than a conscript 
army, and that, therefore, an army of this kind 
must be small 


Foch p unted out 


So, instead of 200,000 conscripts, 
whom Foch was willing to allow Germany, the 
treaty provided for only 100,000 volunteers 
which enabled the Germans to argue that they 
were defenceless against their enemies 

The territorial settlements were sound in prin 
ciple, because they were based on recognition of 
the principle of nationality, or 


“self determina 


tion,’ as the phrase went, and more or less cor 
responded to the territorial program of the Four 
Points. Thus recovered Alsace 
lorraine, Italy achieved its Poland was 
reconstituted. Kor the first 
time in European history, almost every European 


teen France 
unity, 


But more than that. 


people was allowed to obtain independence and a 
government of its own. 

Irish and _ the included 
though later Britain did establish the 
State), but 


To be sure, the Catholic 
Ukrainians were not (al- 
Irish Free 
prove the 
But 
the principle was sound, its application in 
difficult. 

Throughout Eastern Europe, from the Baltic 


these exceptions merely 
while 


detail 


general acceptance of the principle. 
was often very 


to the Aegean, it is impossible to draw clear-cut 
lines between different peoples which will leave 
eyery one on the right side of the line. No matter 
how much skill and good will might be shown 
in tracing the irontiers, there were bound to be 
minorities unless the people on one wrong side of 
the line were exchanged others 


against across 


the frontier who were also on the wrong. side 


In the 1919-1920 this drastic 
solution was adopted only once, in the case of 


settlements of 


Greece and Turkey. 

The Peace Conference was not always con 
sistent in working out the details of self-deter 
mination, Sometimes it applied the principle of 
historic right, sometimes it rejected that doctrine. 
Sometimes it drew frontiers according to economic 
necessity, sometimes it defied economic conven- 
ience. Thus, Czechslovakia, in its frontiers with 


Germany and .\ustria, was awarded the lands 
that historically belonged to the Bohemian Crown, 
although that necessitated including three million 
Germans in the new state; but when Hungary 
appealed to the same principle of historic right 
for the determination of its frontier with Czech 


slovakia, the argument was rejected, for it would 
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have left the Slovak people under Magyar rule. 
In general, it may be said that while the Peace 
Conference was not consistent in its argumenta- 
tion, it was consistent in favoring the peoples 
emancipated from German and Hungarian rule 
at the their former rulers. Thus 
Czechoslovakia emerged as a microcosm of the 


expense of 


old Austria-Hungary, for it contained six peoples 
within its frontiers and the Czechs themselves (if 
the Slevaks are considered a separate people ) 
were a minority of the whole. Italy did not need 
to annex the South Tyrol, where the people were 
German, to acquire a good defensive line in the 


\lps. 


ties 


Other examples could be cited of minori- 


being unnecessarily included in the new 
states. 

To provide some measure of protection for 
minorities included against their will in the new 
states, such as the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia or the Magyars in Romania, the “suc- 
states created out of 
the former Hapsburg monarchy were called, were 
required by the Powers at the 
Conference to the so-called minorities 
treaties, by which the new governments promised 


to treat their minorities with every possible con- 


cession states,” as the new 


Great Peace 


accept 


sideration, to accord to them all civil and politica! 
rights enjoved by the majority. 

On paper this was an admirable solution for a 
difficult problem. But the Great Powers refused 
to accept similar conditions for themselves. Italy 

million non-Italian  sub- 
frontiers, but the Italian 
Government refused to sign a minorities treaty 
which would obligate Italy to treat its non-Italian 
subjects in the same fashion that was_ being 
required of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, 
and Romania, It is worth noting, too, that for 
all the puoishment inflicted upon Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Allies did not impose a 
nunorities treaty on Germany, although Germany 
was left with a considerable Polish minority. So 


was granted nearly a 
jects within its new 


the succession states were able to argue that the 
Great Powers were demanding from them, the 
small powers, a standard of conduct which they 
refused to accept for themselves, 


sequence the 


and in con- 


succession states did not take the 
minorities treaties too seriously. 

A second difficulty about minorities was that 
the treaties placed the protection of minorities 
under the guarantee of the League of Nations, 
but with the United States not a member of the 


league and with the Great Powers handicapped 
PI 
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by their refusal to accept for themselves the ob- 
ligations of the minorities treaties, the League of 
Nations never successful in dealing 
with the problem of minorities because it could 
never be very sincere. 


was very 
How, for instance, could 
reproach Poland for its 
alleged treatment of its German minority when 


the League effectively 


Germany, after it became a member of the League, 
could not be reproached for its treatment of its 
Polish minority because Germany was a Great 
So the territorial settlements of 1919, 
which could in most cases be justified even though 
they involved the inclusion of considerable minor- 
ities, were continually challenged by the minorities. 

An important territorial problem of a quite 
different sort had to be faced at Paris, namely, 
the disposition of the German colonies, all of 
which had been conquered by the Allies during 
Wilson's Fifth Point called for “a free, 
open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims” 


Power ? 


the war. 
based on “equal weight” 
heing given to the interests of the populations 
concerned and the equitable claims of govern- 
ments. In later Germany made 
much noise about the injustice of its colonies 


years, when 
having been taken away, it was forgotten that at 
the Peace Conference not a single voice, not even 
that of President Wilson, raised in behalf 
of Germany being allowed to keep its colonies. 
The conviction in 1919 was universal that Ger- 
many had misgoverned its colonies and that it 
would be dangerous to restore the colonies be 
cause Germany might try to raise troops in the 


Was 


colonies to offset the reduction imposed upon it 


in Europe. and were 


Wilson Lloyd 


sincere advocates of the principle of mandates, 


George 


that is, of placing the German colonies and parts 
of the Ottoman Empire under the jurisdiction of 
the League of Nations. But Belgium and France 
and the British Dominions (Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa) were thoroughly opposed to 
mandates. The result was a compromise sarcas- 
tically condemned by Robert Lansing, the United 
States Secretary of State. Lansing pointed out 
that the mandatory system set up in the Treaty 
of Versailles enabled Belgium and 
the British Dominions to acquire the former 
German colonies, practically in full sovereignty 
although not technically so, but without having to 
take over the public debts which those colonies 
had accumulated under German rule. 
with the determined opposition of these benefi- 
ciaries, Wilson was unable to impose the system 
of disinterested mandates he had originally con 


France and 


Faced 
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Later on, in the thirties, the Fascist 
government of Italy was fond of complaining that 
no mandates had been awarded to Italy. It 
should be recorded that at Paris the Italians did 
not put in any claim for mandates, either of the 
German any part of the Ottoman 
Kmpire, because the Italian interest was then 
concentrated on the Adriatic. 

We come now to the question of reparations. 
The treaties were framed on the assumption that, 
since Germany was responsible for the war, Ger- 
many should, as far as was humanly possible, pay 
for the damage done. Therefore, a clause was 
inserted in the treaties that Germany or Austria 
or Hungary, as the case might be, recognized the 


ceived. 


Ce rhe mies or 


obligation to pay reparations for the damage done 
by their respective armies. This was the famous 
Article 231 of the treaty (177 in the 
Austrian, 161 in the Hungarian treaty). The 
Germans contended that Article 231 forced them 
to state that they were responsible for the war, 
and since they did not admit that the old Imperial 
government was responsible for the war, they 
were dishonored by having to accept Article 231. 
This German argument made a deep impression, 
but it fair argument. The purpose 
of Article 231 was legal and not historical: it was 
designed to reaffirm in the treaty the obligation 
which Germany had assumed in the pre-armistice 
negotiations, the obligation to pay reparation for 
While 


Powers believed 


German 


was not a 


the damage done by the German armies. 
the Allied and Associated sin- 
cerely and unanimously that the former German 
government was responsible for the war, they did 
not intend to extract from the new German 
government a formal admission to that effect. 
All they wished to do was to record the legal 
obligation acquired by defeat and in the armistice 
negotiations; that this is the correct interpreta- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that the article in 
question was included also in the Austrian and 
Hungarian treaties. The trouble due in 
part, probably, to the faulty translation of the 
text of the article into German, a German word 


Was 


being used (Urheben) which implied guilt  in- 
(leranlassen) which 
Thus, from the 
very beginning, a hopeless muddle arose over the 


of a colorless word 


connotation 


stead 
carried no such 
question of reparation. 

About one-tenth of France had been devastated 
by the operations of war. [Britain had lost a 
substantial part of its merchant shipping. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, had emerged from the 
war intact (except for done in 


some damage 
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Kast Prussia by the Russians), and its merchant 
marine had suffered few So it was not 
surprising that most people in Britain and France, 
including many politicians and journalists and 
even some bankers and businessmen, persuaded 
themselves that there was no limit to what Ger- 
many could pay. Even the Governor of the Bank 
of england, presumably a competent businessman, 


losses. 


reckoned the capacity of Germany in astronomical 
figures. The ease with which France had paid 
its. indemnity to Germany after 1871 was well 
retuembered—but the technique by which this was 
accomplished was not understood. 

The Allied governments understood well enough 
that Germany could not make good all the damage 
done. But Lloyd George and Clemenceau were 
parliamentary prime ministers who could be 
turned out of office in short order 
had been returned to 
with a mandate British electorate to 
make Germany cost of — the 
Clemenceau faced the same demand. \s a way 
out of their dilemma, they devised the Reparations 
Commission, which was later assailed as one of 
the worst features of the treaty. 
the Commission was to allow time for passions 
in Britain and France to calm down and for the 
realities of the situation to be understood. — If 


Germany Was to pas enormous sums mn repara- 


Lloyd. George 


power in December 1918 
from. the 


pay the war. 


The purpose of 


tions—assuming good will on the German. side, 


which was actually lacking—it could do so only 
by means of goods and services. But if large 
quantities of German goods came into England, 
British people would be thrown out of work; if 
German labor was employed to rebuild the devas- 
tated areas in France, Krenchmen would not have 
jobs. The Germans themselves were also hazy 
about the problem of transferring vast sums on 
reparations account, for in their counter-proposals 
to the provisions of the treaty, they offered to 
pay twenty-five billions of dollars—whereas the 
highest figure accepted by the British and Amer- 
ican experts was only ten billions. These experts 
reckoned that Germany might pay such a sum 
ten billions—over a period of from thirty to 
forty years without serious damage to the economy 
of Britain, France, Italy, and the other Allies. 
The trouble with the reparation clauses of the 
treaty was not the Reparations Commission, but 
the inclusion of pensions and separation allow- 
ances in the bill. The pre-armistice negotiations 
bound Germany to make good the damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies by German 
military action. What did “damage to the civiitan 
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population” include? There were those in Iing- 
land and France who contended that the phrase 
must be interpreted to include the entire cost of 
the war. Wilsen and Lloyd George firmly op- 
posed such an interpretation. A compromise 
was reached whereby the pensions paid to soldiers 
and the separation allowances paid to their families 
were included. I am not persuaded that this was 
a reasonable interpretation of the pre-armistice 
bargain, but the record shows that Wilson deemed 
it politically wise to make the concession. The 
inclusion of these two items doubled the amount 
of reparations, which was finally fixed by the 
Reparations Commission in 1921 at thirty-two 
billion dollars. lialf of that is 
The British and American experts thought that 
Germany could pay ten billions, and the Germans 
offered If pensions and 
separation allowances had not been included, rep- 


sixteen billions. 


twenty-five billions. 
arations would probably never have become the 
bogey that poisoned the post-war world for so 
years. add that all the Paris 
treaties contained reparations clauses, but little or 


many One may 
no effort was ever made to collect reparations 
from the small ex-enemy states. 

Finally, 
economic 


about the 
The recon- 
struction of the map of Europe on the principle 
of nationality had the effect of disrupting old trade 


something must be said 


aspects of the treaties. 


routes and of bringing together in economic units 
areas which had never before been joined together. 
In place of the large Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
there were six succession states, and four Baltic 
states and Poland were carved out of the former 
The 
Conference were, in later years, often criticized for 
their supposed Balkanization of Europe. Actually 


Russian Empire. statesmen of the Peace 


the men at Paris were not responsible for this. 
The old empires had dissolved before the con- 


ference met, and effort to put Humpty 
together again would certainly have 
sut the Peace Conference apparently did 
not sense in advance what actually did happen. 
It did not foresee that the new states would each 
try to become economically self-sufficient and 
would high tariff walls, although such 
policies were implicit in political self-determina- 
tion. A couple of examples will suffice to illus- 
trate the point. The textile industry of pre-war 
Poland had the vast Russian Empire as a market ; 
but when Poland became independent, that market 
was gone. 


any 
Dumpty 
failed. 


raise 


In Austria-Hungary sufficient sugar 
was produced in Bohemia; but when Czech- 


oslovakia and Hungary became independent, 
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Hungary refused to buy Czechoslovak sugar and 
set up factories of its own. 

Summing up the settlements as a whole, we 
may conclude that most of the provisions of the 
treaties, military, territorial, financial, e¢onomic 
can by themselves be justified, and it is to be 
remembered that the number of minorities in 
Ikurope was greatly reduced. But, as Professor 
Shotwell pointed out years ago in his penetrating 
reminiscences of the Peace Conference, while 
nearly every provision of the treaties can be 
justified as an isolated point, the total effect on 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key was overwhelming. The treaties were drafted 
ach man did his own 
little job and then the pieces were glued together 
by a few big shots, who did not fully sense the 


by hundreds of persons. 


enormity of the demands made on the ex-enemy 
Similarly, when the delegations from the 
ex-enemy states received the draft treaties, they 
dissected them article by article and objected to 
almost every article, so that the Allies got the 
impression that their former enemies were re- 
calcitrant and unrepentant and 
deserving of mercy. If the German delegation, 
or any other delegation, had selected a few salient 
points of their treaty and concentrated their 
criticism upon these points, it 1s probable that 
they would have obtained a hearing from the 
Allies But they did not 
follow this course; consequently much of the 


states. 


therefore, not 


and got concessions. 


protest by the several delegations appeared to 


the Allied governments as mere quibbling, and 


they were not in the mood for concessions. 
The treaties of which closed the Na- 
poleonic wars lasted for a generation and some 
The Paris 
did not last twenty years. The first to go was 
the Treaty of between the Allies and 
Turkey, which was forcibly resisted by the Turks 


Vienna 


provisions even longer. treaties of 


Sevres 


and never applied even in part. It was replaced 
by the Treaty of Lausanne, negotiated in 1923 
between Turkey and the Allies as equals. The 
military and reparations clauses of all the treaties 
disappeared or were profoundly modilied in the 
‘thirties. Under Hitler's ruthless hand, Germany 
absorbed Austria and partitioned Czechoslovakia. 
Finally, in 1939, Germany, refusing to recognize 
any longer the territorial settlement with Poland 
set up in the Treaty of Versailles, attacked that 
state and partitioned it with the Soviet Union. 
Were, then, the treaties inherently bad, so bad 
that they collapsed easily after a slight push? I 
| At any rate, the collapse may 


do not think so. 
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First of all, the 
circumstance. The 
task of enforcing the treaties fell to men other 
than those who made them. Orlando was driven 
from power in 1919, Clemenceau in 1920, Lloyd 
George in 1922; Wilson was repudiated by the 
American electorate and during his long illness 
counted for little. Moreover, the defection of 
the United States deprived the League of Nations 
of its strongest member. If the Big Four had 
common front for ten 
years or even five, Germany would not 
been able to play upon their differences and 
manage to many of its commitments. 
But, unhappily, after the withdrawal of the United 
States, Britain and France came to disagree about 
the enforcement of the treaties, with the inevitable 
result that time and time again they were not 
enforced. One can hardly blame the ex-enemy 
states for evading the treaties if they could; it is 


be explained in other ways. 
treaties were the victims of 


been able to maintain a 
have 


evade so 


less easy to exonerate the Allies for their incessant 
squabbling. Had the four Allies remained united, 
they could have forced Germany really to disarm, 
and the German will and capacity to resist other 
provisions of the treaty would have correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

Apart from the failure to enforce the treaties 
of aris, other factors were at work to undermine 
the framework created by them. 
Nations, from which so much was hoped, was 
\ defection of the 
United States but by the absence of one or more 
european Great Powers. Germany was admitted 
in 1926, but the Soviet Union not until 1934, by 
which time Germany had withdrawn and also 
Japan; later Italy withdrew. At no time did all 
Great Powers belong to the League, 
and no association of nations for the maintenance 
of peace really unless all the 
Great Powers are fforts by the 
United States in 1931 and again in 1935 to co- 
operate with the League when Japan invaded 
Manchuria and Italy invaded Ethiopia came to 
result. In circumstances, it 
is not surprising that Article XIX, providing for 
treaties which had 
applicable, remained a dead letter. 

In the next place, disarmament proved im- 
When the United States 
failed to ratify the Franco-American treaty of 
alliance which was regarded by France as an 
integral part of the settlement and Britain took 
advantage of our refusal and did not ratify the 
similar Anglo-French treaty, the French became 


The League of 


handicapped not only by the 


the seven 


effective 
members. 


can be 


no effective these 


the revision of become. in- 


possible of realization. 
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With their 
frontier every indication of 
being determined to tear up the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles if and when they could, the French built 
up a system of alliances in Eastern Europe and 
refused to disarm. Not until December 1932, 
six weeks before the advent of Hitler to power, 
did France join with Britain, Italy, and the United 
States in recognizing, in principle, Germany’s 
right to an equality in armaments. When Hitler 
came to power, the Allies refused to implement 
their declaration, and Hitler proceeded to rearm 
Germany. this, disarmament had 
heen rendered much more difficult by the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria. 


65,000,000 
who 


“jittery.” Germans on 


eastern gave 


Even before 
The treaty of Versailles 
awarded to Japan the German rights, titles, and 
privileges in the Chinese province of Shantung, 
but, at the Washington Conference of 1921, the 
of Britain, and the United 
States forced Japan to surrender Shantung to 
China. 


pressure France, 
The Japanese seizure of Manchuria was, 
in part at least, a retort for the loss of Shantung. 
\s it happened, this seizure occurred just before 
the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armament met in Geneva. I was in Geneva at 
doubt in my mind 
that what was happening in Manchuria made the 
problem of disarmament infinitely more difficult 

The reparation clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles broke down partly because Britain would 


the time, and there was no 


not go along with France in forcing Germany to 
pay. This difference led 1923 to 
occupy the Ruhr Valley in order to make Ger 
This unquestionably had the effect 


France in 


many pay. 


of creating in Germany more of a will to’ pay 


than had hitherto, but it marked the 
heginning of real economic distress in Germany, 
had hitherto avoided. It led to 
houndless inflation and to great misery of the 
masses; during the occupation, Hitler began to 
organize his party and to write his book Wein 
Kampf, and it was the people made miserable by 
the occupation who subsequently flocked to the 
support of Hitler. 

Sut that is not the whole story. Although the 
United States had withdrawn from Europe po- 
litically, we continued to take a great interest in 
the economic situation, and _ it United 
States through the Committee, 
worked out a compromise on the question of 
reparations. This Plan functioned from 
1924 to 1929. Germany paid reparations and 
Krance was satisfied, relatively. 


existed 


which been 


was the 
which, Dawes 
Dawes 


Or so it seemed. 
What actually happened was that private Amer- 
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ican loans to Germany enabled Germany to pay 
reparations to France and Britain, and Britain 
and France used the German payments to make 
payments on their war debts to the United States. 
In a sense, the whole procedure was little more 
than a bookkeeping transaction. But for a few 
years it looked as if Europe had “turned the 
cerner.” that is, had got the pre-war economic 
machine to functioning once more, 

3ut catastrophe intervened. In 1929 occurred 
the great crash in Wall Street which ushered in 
the Great Depression. From now on there were 
no more American loans available to Germany. 
Germany demanded and obtained a revision of 
the Dawes Plan in the Young Plan, which reduced 
the reparations payment materially, and finally 
in 1932 Germany refused to pay any more rep- 
And our wartime Allies, 
paving their debts to us from their receipts from 


arations. who had been 
reparations, promptly stopped payment on their 
debts. 

It was the Depression which gave the coup de 
grace to the settlements of 1919. By 1932 mil- 
lions of men were out of work in Germany, and 
it was their distress which provided Hitler with 
the popular support he needed, while German 
Big Business financed Hitler for its own interests. 
Hitler put the German people back to work by 
rearming the country on land, at sea, and in the 
air... Tn from 
weakest European power, had become the strong- 
1938 Hitler tore up the territorial 
settlement of Versailles by annexing Austria and 
And how did Brit- 
(german 


five years Germany, being the 


est. and in 
partitioning Czechoslovakia 


ain and this 
By words deeds. 


defiance ? 
They refused to 


France react to 
and not by 
make the sacrifices necessary to rearm themselves 
[england some refused to 
take Hitler's book seriously; others thought he 
In France many preferred Hitler to 
In both countries, there was a gadespread 
another 
So Hitler was allowed to march from one 
triumph to another until, in the end, it became 
necessary to fight or perish; but when war came 
in 1939 there was no heart for it in either Britain 
or France, nothing like the spirit of 1914. Still, 
it is not for us Americans to cast aspersions on 


against Germany. — In 


had a case. 
Stalin. 
feeling that anything was preferable t 
war. 


the British and the French, for we were quite as 
reluctant to fight as they were, and furthermore, 
our maladroit policies during the twenty years 
from 1919 to 1939 contributed not a little to the 
helplessness of Britain and France. Let us not 


forget that in 1938-1939 “appeasement” had 
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many supporters in the United States, and there 
were many amongst us who expected Britain and 
France to resist Germany, without our giving 
them any help. 

Little has been said in this paper about the 
Soviet Union, for sound reason that in the period 
between the two World Wars the Soviet Union 
played a negligible role. Russia was so ex- 
hausted by the First World War, its two revolu- 
tions, and the resulting civil war that it could 
take no part in the peace settlements. The 
Allied governments never forgave the Bolshevist 
government for leaving the war in 1917 and they 
hated and feared its Communist program. So 
they did not restrain Poland from taking a wide 
strip of territory from the Soviet Union which 
was inhabited chiefly by White and 
Ukrainians, they did not prevent Romania from 
seizing the former Russian province of Bessarabia, 
and for years they carried on an economic block- 
ade of the Soviet Union. Consequently, the 
Soviet government did not pursue an active 
policy in European affairs for many years. It 


Russians 


confined itself largely to pacts of non-aggression 
with its neighbors in the hope of staving off 
attacks by its capitalist enemies, which it professed 
to fear. There were, to be 


sure, Communist 


parties in the various European states, but they 
were not dangerous, for with the rise of Stalin 
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to power, the Soviet Government abandoned, for 
the time being, the policy of promoting world 
revolution and concentrated on building socialism 
in Russia. Since Hitler talked a good deal about 
the possibility of Germany's acquiring living 
room at the expense of Russia, the Soviet Govern- 
ment joined the League of Nations in 1934 in 
the hope of building collective security against a 
German attack, but as the Western powers, 
Britain and France, remained suspicious, little 
came of Soviet participation. The Soviet Union 
first became a potent factor in European affairs 
in 1939 when a German-Soviet pact of non- 
aggression made it possible for Germany to attack 
Poland with immunity and thus begin the Second 
World War. 

In conclusion: by and large the settlements of 
1919 were not bad settlements, although they were 
hard. Because they imposed severe terms on the 
former enemy states, the latter protested, and 
unfortunately, the Alles showed irresolution, not 
firmness, in dealing with the situation. 


committed 


They 
took 
Perhaps the best commentary 


many errors, and the Germans 
advantage of them. 
was the famous adage of the old Swedish chan- 
Axel 
“With 


governed!” 


Oxenstierna, who 


little 


cellor Count once re- 


marked how wisdom is the world 





AN ATTEMPT TO CLASSIFY OCCUPATIONS IN TEN TASK GROUPS ACCORDING 
TO PHYSICAL EXERTION OR ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT 
OF PHYSICAL EXERTION DEMANDED 


EUGENE F. DuBOIS 


FOREWORD 


The following paper represents the last report 
of a most distinguished American scientist, Dr. 
eugene F. DuBois. 
tions made in 


The experimental observa- 
were one of the 


Cornell 


laboratories at 
University Medical College after Doctor 
DuBois had retired from the Chair of Physiology 
there. The studies were supported by grants 
from the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology and 
from the National Institute of the U. S. 
Public Health The investigation was 
terminated abruptly, half finished, when Doctor 
DuBois was caught in the flood of Hurricane 
Carol at Woods 1954. A few 
days later, he a stroke, and was obliged to 
stop work while the data were still incomplete. 
\iter a 


Heart 


Service, 


Hole in August 
had 
and 


long 


gallant 


struggle against in- 
capacitating illness he recovered sufficiently to 


analyze the experimental data and prepare this 
report which had just been completed at the time 
of his death in February 1959 


Watsy McDermott 


IN a study of old age and tests of physical fit- 
ness for older subjects, physiological tests were 
made on about thirty young men, mostly medical 
students, and about fifteen men over the age of 
thirty, most of them hospital employees, some of 
them members of the faculty. All of the 
jects were working and in good health. They 
were given the routine medical ¢xamination, and 


sub 


some special tests, such as the test for maximal 
breathing capacity and the Hugh-Jones test of 
the volume of standard 
The volume of respira- 
tion in exertion was combined with the maximal 
breathing capacity (MBC) in order to determine 
the percentage of the MBC needed for the stand- 
ard test. 


respiration 
amount of stair climbing. 


during a 


The main object of investigation was 
to determine the effect of age on various physio- 
logical tests and measurements of physical fitness. 

As the tests progressed, it appar- 
ent that there were significant differences be- 
tween patients and normals, but also that there 
were large differences among patients and among 


became 
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normals, depending not so much on age as on 
the previous occupation and athletic training of 
the subjects. It would be wrong to compare a 
clerk in a store engaged in light work with an 
older man, such as a farmer, accustomed to hard 
work. Therefore, an effort was made to classify 
the occupations in ten grades, so that comparisons 
could be made in each group to determine the 
effect of age. It was believed also that a classifica- 


groups would aid the clinician who 
was responsible for returning a patient to work. 
In estimating the grades of physical fitness, two 
different criteria were used, as shown in the chart 
(figure 1). The first was the estima- 


tion of the total caloric expenditure per day. A 


tion in ten 


criterion 


great deal of evidence regarding the daily ex- 
penditure in different occupations has been ob- 
tained indirectly by measuring the food intake of 
persons engaged in these different occupations. 
Many such studies have been made, based on the 
belief that most keep 
nutritive balance, consuming just enough calories 
to make up for the expenditure. 


workers themselves in 
If the subjects 
are maintaining weight and strength, and if the 
studies are made with great care, the evidence is 
good, but not as exact as when athletes are studied 
in a calorimeter, such as the Atwater-Rosa- 
Benedict calorimeter at Middletown, Connecticut,' 
or on treadmills or bicycle ergometers, as studied 
by F. G. Benedict and his associates in the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory of or by Dr. Sid Robin- 
son and his associates,* or by Dr. G. Lehmann and 
his staff at the Max-Planck Institut fur Arbeits- 
physiologie in Dortmund, Germany,* and by the 


soston * 


Jenedict, F. G., 
with 
tion of oxygen, 
No. 42, 1905. 

* Benedict, F. G., with T. M. 
calorimeters for studying the 


with W.-O. Atwater, A_ respiration 
appliances for the direct 
Institution of 


calorimeter determina- 


Carnegie Washington, 
Carpenter, Respiration 
respiratory exchange and 
energy transformations of man, J/onographs 
Institution of Washington, No. 123, 1910. 

’ Robinson, Sid, Experimental studies of physical 
fitness in relation to age, 4Arheitsphystologie 10: 251-323, 
1938. 

*Lehmann, G., Praktische Arbeitsphystologie, 
gart, Georg Thieme Verlag, 1953 
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EXAMPLES 


Fic. 1. Ten grades of physical fitness At the top of the 
graph giving the usual division of 
_experimental objects into patients and normals. The 
line between these is diagonal to that 
there is a lapping of patients and normals when it 
comes to light work and even hard work, since some 


there is a box 


made show 


who are classified as patients can,do harder work 
“Fhe at the top of th® chat shows ten 
grades of activity ranging from bedridden patients to 
athletes, and at the bottom of the chart the various 
occupations are graded arbitrarily in the same man 
ner. In the middle of the graph there are two curves 
representing roughly 
ture for 


s¢ cond box 


the estimated caloric expendi- 
hours for the people in_ the 
different groups. This estimate of caloric expenditure 
has been made from the survey of the food consump 
tion of people in different occupations, a method that 
is not very accurate but the best available at. the 
present time. Below these two curves comes a series 
of bars representing roughly the peak tasks of the 
different occupations in terms of calories per minute 
or number of times the 
sented in terms of oxygen consumption per minute, 
but the calories are used as they are better unde: 
stood by most people. The height of the bar above 
the base line represents the calories of the peak tasks, 
and the length of the bar is intended to 
roughly the duration of the task. Much more in 
formation is needed regarding the peak tasks in 
various American occupations, and there are great 
differences in various institutions and individuals. 


twenty-four 


basal These could be repre 


represent 


\strands in Sweden. These studies of athletes 
and non-athletes on treadmills and ergometers in 
volve accurate measurements of the oxygen con- 
sumption during different amounts of work and 
different tasks. extensive studies of caloric ex- 
penditure in different occupations and tasks have 
also been given by Graham Lusk.® 


Astrand, P.-O., 


and 


Human physical fitness with special 
to sex Physiological 36 
307-335, July 1956; Astrand, 1., The physical work capac- 
ity of workers 50-64 years old, -lcta phystol. scand. 42 
73-86, 1958 

® Lusk, G., Elements of the science of 
160-188, Philadelphia and London, W. B. 


reference age, Reviews 


nutrition, 74, 
Saunders Co., 
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The various occupations were classified ac- 
cording to the calories per day, but in addition 
the references quoted make it possible to classify 
the occupations according to the peak tasks in 
volved in the different occupations, for example, 
the farmer’s need to pitch hay, or a mason’s 


need to carry brieks up a ladder. 


’ In the graph 
of figure 1, the levels of these peak tasks have been 


indicated by black bars showing approximatel 
the calories expended per minute, or the number 
of times the basal metabolism, since the average 
man has a basal metabolism of about one calorie 
per minute. For example, a well-trained athlete 
at a peak task may attain a rate twenty times 
his basal metabolism, and expend about twenty 
calories a minute. Physiologists prefer to show 
these increases in terms of oxygen consumption. 

In the graph, the black bars show the height of 
these peak tasks in terms of calories per minute, 
and the length of the bar gives a rough indication 
of the duration of the peak task, but the length of 
the bars does not give an accurate indication of 
duration. Some of the physiologists to whom |] 
have shown this graph have pointed out that the 
height of the bar would depend on the duration 
of the task, and that there may be great differ- 
ences, for example, the difference between a mile 
run that takes four minutes and a hundred-vyard 
dash that requires only ten seconds. Much more 
work is required on this aspect of the graph. 

It is also evident that much work is required 
on all the aspects of this graph, that different 
individuals in the same occupation may expend a 
very different number of calories during the day 
or during their peak tasks. 
in different 
in some places, tasks may be modified so that they 


There will be varia 
tions factories or communities, and 
hecome relatively light. and rest periods may be 
arranged, making the tasks much easier. 

It is hoped that there will be many modifications 
of this graph, since it can be improved a great 
deal. The clinician, in returning a patient to 
work, should study not only the caloric expendi 
ture required, but also the patient's reaction to 
his of the 
The graph shows at the 
top the customary division of experimental sub 
jects into patients and normals, but in’ some 


work, his training, his enjoyment 


work, and his fatigue. 


respects this is an unsatisfactory division, since 
some patients can do harder work than some 
normals. The into classifications of 
light work, hard labor, et cetera, are purely ar- 


division 


hitrary and vary with every author. 


1906; Elements of the science of nutrition, 349, Phila- 
delphia and London, W. B. Saunders Co., 3rd ed., 1917. 
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